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GUliDASPUU GAZETTEER. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION- 

The period iixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 

Editor has not been aide to prepare any original matter for the present 
work; and bis duties have been confined to throwing the already 
existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 
contributions obtained from district officei's, passing the draft through 
the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the 
corrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issu- 
ing the final edition. 

The material available in print for the iii:r:etteer of this district 
consisted of the Selilenient Reports and a draft Gn::etteer, compiled 
between 1870 and IsT-l by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barristar-at-Law. 
Motes on certain points have been supplied by district officers; while 
the report on the Cen>U'^ of 1881 has lieen utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Cap, [General Administration), and the whole 
of Cap, VI (Towns!, have been for the most part supplied by the 
Deputy Commissioner; Section A of Cap. JIT (Statistics of Population) 
has been taken from the Census Report ; while some passages have 
been written exj»re>sly ‘ioi' the work., and others, especially on the sub- 
ject of Industries, have i;. eii taken from published reports. But with 
these exceptions, the gieat mas.s of tlictexfc has been taken almost, if 
not quite verbally from i\Ir. Cunniiigliands compilation already refer- 
red to, wliicb again was largely based upon Sir Henry Davies’ Settle- 
ment Report of the lUstrlet 

The report in qtiestiou was written in iSbfi, and, modelled on th'^ 
meagre lines of the older ■'At lenient reports, affords very inadequate 
matei'ial for an account of the di.strict. No better or fuller material, 
however, was eitlier available or jirocurable within the time allowed. 
But when the di.strict again conies under settlement, a second and more 
complete edition of this Guz^iLcer will be prepared ; and meanwhile the 
present edition will sei've tlie useful purpose of collecting and publish- 
ing ill a systematic form, information which had before been scattered, 
and in part unpublished. 

The draft edition of tin.-' f lia.s been reviseti bj Colonel 

tlarcuurt, and Messr.s. Burney, Gardiner, Maconacliie, and Drummond, 
and Vjy the Irrigation Department .so far as regards the canals of the 
district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of 
vernacidar names, which has beeu tixed throughout by him in 
accordance with the prescribed system of transliteration. 

The Edii'os, 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

This edition lias been prepared iu accordauce witk the general 
orders of Government requiring a revision of the (jazetteer from the 
Settlement Officer at each re-assessment. 

As directed in the preface to the iirst edition, the former arrange- 
ment of the work has been strictly adhered to, and as far as possible 
the old matter has been I'etained and amplified where necessary by 
the additional information collected during the recent settlement. 

Section A, Chapter III, will probably require revision in the light 
of the Census Heport of 1891 as this had not been published when 
this edition went to press. The results obtained by the Census have, 
however, been incorporated whenever this was practicable. 

For the historical retrospect Sayad Muhammad Latif’s work on 
the History of the Punjab has been freely drawn upon, and Chapter II 
has also been revised by the learned author. 

It was not considered necessary to enter into details of the social 
life and customs of the people as these have been fully described in the 
Settlement Reports of Kangra and Jullundur, and the district in this 
respect does not differ materially from other adjoining districts of 
the Punjab proper, Mr. Lorimer, Assistant Commissioner, rendered 
considerable assistance by compiling short abstracts of the annual 
monographs on the trades of the district, which were utilized in thi> 
work. 

The edition is unfortunately not free from typographical errors, 
as the proofs were passed through the press during the absence of the 
Editor from India, and the arrangement suggested to ensure an efficient 
correction of these was not apparently approved of. It is not, how- 
ever, worse in this respect than other Gazetteers, and as the errors in 
most instances are obvious, the meaning of the text is not thereby 
obscured. The fact that the work was written under great pressure 
)jy an officer suffering from overwork at the close of a protracted 
settlement and that it was not seen in proof by the compiler must 
serve as an excuse for the numerous shortcomings of this edition. 

The Editoh. 



CH APT Kill. 


THE DISTRICT. 

The Gurdaspnr district is tbe north-easternmost of the 
six districts of the Lahore division, and lies between north lati- 
tude 31° 36' and 32° 30', and east longitude 74° 56' and 75° 45'. 
It comprises the submontane and upper plains portions of the 
Bari Doab, lying between tlie Be.is and Ravi, and extending 
across the latter river embraces the eastern submontane of 
the Rachna Doab between the Ravi and Chenab. This tract forms 
a rhomboid with sides 42 mdes long lying north-east and south- 
west. At its north-eastern extremity a long neck of country 
stretches up into the hills towards Chamba ; while it also includes 
the sanitarium of Dalhousie with the adjoining cantonment of 
Baiun, five square miles, and the old bridle road which has also been 
ceded by the State and forms the line of communication with the 
cantonment of Bakloh, seven square miles lying between Dalhousie 
and the British border which lies in the Chamba State, being 
connected with the body of the district by the military road which 
is British territoryby purchase from Chamba. It is bounded on 
the north by the Native States of Jammu and of Chamba ; on the 
east by the Chakki river and Chaunch torrent which divide it from 
Kangra and the Beas which .separates it from Hoshiarpur and 
Kapurthala; on the south by the Amritsar district ; and on the west 
by the districts of Sialkot and Amritsar. It is di%dded into four 
tahsils, of which that of Pathankot comprises all the north- 
eastern submontane and the eastern corner of the Trans-Ravi 
portion of the district, the remainder of which latter constitutes 
the tahsil of Shakargarh, So much of the plains part of the 
district as lies in the Bari Uoiib is divided by a line transverse 
to the axis of the Doab into the tahsil of Gurdaspnr lying to the 
north-east and that of Batala lying to the south-west. Some 
leading statistics resrarding' the district and the several tahsils 
into which it is divided are given in table No. I on the opposite 
page. The district contains one town of more than 10,000 
souls, viz,, Batala 27,223. The administrat've head-quarters 
arc situated at Gurdispur, some nine miles fniiu the Bess ami 
about half way between the northern and southern borders of 
the district. An Assistant Commissioner is stationed at Dal- 
housie during the hot weather and rains. Gurdaspnr stands 24th 
m order of .area and 5th in order of population among the 31 
districts of the province, comjirising 1’69 per cent, of the total 
area, 4'53 'per cent, of the total population, and 2 83 per cent, of 
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2 CHAP. I.— THE DISTEICT. 

tlie urban population of British territow. The latitude, longitude 
and height in feet above the sea of tho principal places in the 
district are shown below : — 


Town. North latitude. Ead longitude'. Feet above 





sea level. 

Gurdaspnr 

32' 3' 

27' 

1,100 

Batala 

31- 49' 

75° 15' 

900 

Shakarsarh 

32" IG' 

75° 12'. 

1,000 

Pathankot 

02' 17' 

75° 42' 

1,100 

Dalhousie . . 

32" 32' 

76° 0' 

6,740 


Thus tl'.e district may be broadly divided into the three 
zones — the hills, the suhtiiontane tract, and the plains — the last 
of which includes the hangor or central plateau and the low 
lands of the Boris and Kavi vallev.«. Each of tliese tracts will 
be separately described. Excliuiing the liiil stations of Dalhousie 
and Bakloh, which are specially described in succeeding para- 
graphs, the hilly tract covers an area of 127 sqnai’e miles lying 
lietween the Erivi and tire Chakki toiTcnt. About five miles 
north-east of Pathankot the outlying spurs of the foot lulls are 
encountered, and from tins to tho Saili Dbar, IG miles as the 
crow flies, the ground is broken up by low hills, the main 
ranges of which run across from the Eavi to the Chakki in 
parallel ridges, of which the chief are the Saili Dhar on the 
Chamba boundary, the Dalla Dhar with its continuation the Nag 
Dhar, and the Eatta Ghar or outer range. The highest point 
attained by these ranges is at the trigonometrical station on 
the Dalla Dhar, of which the altitude above sea level is 2,772 
feet. Eetwerm the two first ranges there is a fairly fertile 
valley about five irdles wide, which on the Eavi flattens out into 
the Sarti Pliangctali plain which forms so marked a feature in 
tho landscape seen from Dalhousie. The I’cst of tho hill circle 
is very Irruken irnd covered with scrub jungle, with here and 
there a few chil trees, and the .soil is of a very poor character, 
'i’irc Eatta Ghar cousi.sts of beds of conglomerate and boulder 
drift. The.'C chaiigo into strata of sott sandstone alternated 
V, ith bed-: of stiff red clay towards the Dalla Dhar, a formation 
which kmts through the remainder of the tract though cut 
through by another low range of conglomerate hills. The sur- 
face is imwhere very rich, aud where the fhit beds of sandstone 
ciosely underlie tho surface the crops can only survive if helped 
out by fre(]uent and timely showers of rain. Tho cross ranges 
C'f hills at cbsc inttnwals prevent the formation of any con- 
siderable streatns, while the few torreiif s that e.vist have cnit deep 
beds ihrougli tho soft strata by wliicli tlu'V rapid'y discharge 
tli' ir v.ato.-,., Hito the Ravi fir Chakki as the case may be, 
;,iel so renaiin for the greater ])aii of the: year mere dry boulder 
iieds quite lisele.ss fijr purpose-^ of iiuigation, 

'J’lie district beyond the Ravi does not reach np to the moun- 
tain range, the Jammu teiritory stretching into the plains ns 
far as an arbitrary line fi.ved by the Eoundary C'oninii^sion in 
Ifc-lS, which strikes the right bank of the old bed of the Eavi at 
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CHAP. I. — THE DISTRICT. 

the village of SundarCliak about eight mi'fs south of Madhopur. Chapter I- 
Tinmediately below the hills the couiiti’y is naturally much cut — 

ii]) by mountain torrents. This is especially the case to the west Descriptive- 
of the Ravi. The country in the n|>p('r part of the Bari Doab deicnp- 

is undulating and picturesque, rejoicing in a comparative abund- 
ance of trees, and though stonv is constantly kept cool and 
moist by the drainage of the hill«, and wears an aspect of fresh- 
ness very different from the dry monotoiu' of the plains. East 
of the Eavi the drainage of the liills tliat does not find its way 
naturally into the Chakki is collected by several feeders (of 
wliich the principal are the Naina and the Diijana) into the J inah 
nala. This known in its lower course as the Ghag, formerly 
joined the Ravi close by the village of Sultanpur, 11 miles south 
of iMadhopur, but has now been dammed back at Malikpur by 
works in connection with the Bari Doab Canal and is conduct- 
ed into the Gbakki by an artificial channel. 

The tract immediately beyond the Ravi, in the angle be- And»r or 

tween it and the hills, and belonging to the tahsil of Pathankot, tract, 
is known as the Chak Andar or Narot. It is thus described by 
Mr. Gust : — 

“ This tract derives its name (Andar) from being situated 
between the Ravi and the leas known torrent, the Ujh, which, 
emerging from the mountains under the fortress of Jasrota, 
joins the Ravi at the now celebrated Trimmo. It was at Trimmo 
that the mutinous sepoys from Sialkot were intercepted and 
defeated in 1857. Narot is the chief town. The Ravi on leaving 
the last range of the Himalayas sways in her main stream from 
the east to the west, and the tract round which the waters flow 
is percolated by torrents of greater or less magnitude, which 
form a reticulation of streamlets conducted by artificial channels 
to every village and every field. A similar tract e.vists at the 
point where the Cheniib leaves the mountains. The soil through- 
out is moist and produces magnificent crops, especially of lialdi 
(turmeric) and rice. The gifts of nature affect the character of 
the people and compel a united action with a view of keeping 
open a fully developed system of canal irrigation. The soil has 
passed into the hands of inferior agriculturists, Dorga Rajputs, 
and the mode in which the tract is supplied with cultivators is 
very peculiar. A tribe of hillmen called Prahus descend each 
season from the hills, cultivate the land and return to their homes 
with their portion of the produce. The Prahus, however, are 
not a tribe of hillmen but immigrant tenants from the low hills 
and Gujars from the Shakargarh tahsil. The general aspect of 
the tract is most grateful to the eye.” Golonel Harcourt writes:— 

“ The scenery of the whole of this submontane tract, stretching 
from just below Dalhousie to the foot of the Pir Panjiil range is 
extremely beautiful. Beyond the extensive and undulating 
plain dotted with hamlets, groves of trees and flowing streams, 
rises in. maje-stic grandeur the vast height of the snow-clad 
Himalayas. Probably no district in the Punjab would offer such 
acilities to the landscape painter.” 
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Chapter I- 
Descriptive- 

The-Bharrari, 


The Bangar tract. 


CHAP. I. — THE DISTRICT. 

West of the Ujh valley the submontane country is included 
in the peculiar Bharrari tract which is thus described in the 
Assessment Report of the Shakargarh tahsil (para. 4) : — “ The 
preceding remarks will have given a general idea of the tract 
under report. It is not, as might be supposed from a glance at 
the map, a portion of a direct slope from the Himalaya to the 
plains, but contains a more or less distinct watershed of its 
own, which follows the northern boundary. Along this, rounded 
stones are frequent, and in one or two places as at Masriir, soft 
sandstone crops out. The ridge though not much denuded is 
perhaps a continuation of the Si waliks, which would explain 
the similarity of some of the peculiar characteristics of this tract 
and the Hoshiarpur district. At any rate the soil and people V 

are quite unlike those found in the adjoining tahsils of Pathan- 
kot and Gurdaspur. From this watershed the country slopes 
rapidly south-west and the drainage lines soon cut deep beds 
for themselves through the friable soil and form the sandy 
bedded torrents above described. These are joined by smaller 
lateral nalas, and so the tract is terribly cut up in places by 
ravines. The surface soil is washed oS into these, leaving 
exposed the subsoil, which consists mainly of a hard reddish 
clay of a very sterile character. In places there are fertile 
depressions as in the valleys of the Hodla and Dehr, and in the 
beds of the main streams there are considerable strips of good 
moist land which produce fine crops. Here and there the 
uplands have escaped too rapid denudation, and there are 
stretches of fair rain soils. The whole of this upland region is 
known by the local name of Bharrari, for which alLJiinds of 
derivations are given. By some it is taken from Bhur, or the 
sandy tract, others read it as a corruption of Dharrari, the 
ravine country, others interpret it as derived from varna, or the 
rain lands. The derivation which finds favour with the local 
farmers is that it is a case of onomatopoeia, since in dry years 
the crops fly as a partridge risesfrom a bush. The most probable 
derivation of the term is that, as an uneven plank is called 
pharrar in Punjabi, so this tract with its ups and downs has 
acquired the name of Bharrari. One thing is certain, the 
whole region is very undulating and singularly bare and arid 
and is practically entirely dependent on rainfall. To ensure 
success the crops must have regular and constant showers 
as the rapid drainage deprives the soil of all power of reten- 
tion of moisture. Roughly speaking, half the tahsil is included 
in this tract. 

The hangar or upland tract of the Bari Doab may be said to 
commence from the point of separation of the two branches 
of the Chakki. Beyond the now dry bed of the western branch 
of that stream the soil bears the appearance of a fresh alluvial 
deposit. It is underlain by boulders and thickly grown with date 
palms, of which there are none further south. The stoppage 
of the Jinah and Chakki above described has had a most 
injurious effect upon the fertility of this portion of the district ; 
for all the water in the Chakki and other streams which was 
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available for irrigation had already been absorbed by channels Chapter I- 
to which certain villages had prior rights by prescription, and 
those villages whose irrigation was destroyed by the canal The^BangM^tT^c't 
defensive works have to a great extent been unable to obtain 
irrigation from other sources. To the south of the old bed 
of the Chakki the soil assumes a firmer appearance, the boulders 
disappear and the soil consists of a slightly reddish clay, 
underlain in places by Jcankar. This is the commencement of 
the hangar. Its eastern boundary is marked by the high 
western bank of the Beas, known locally as the dhaia, which 
is one of the curious features of the district. Running 
straight down from north to south from the village of 
Gharotah in Pathankot to Khokuwal in Batala, it forms the bound- 
ary between the low lands of the Beas valley and the upland tract. 

The average height is about 50 feet. To the north the soil is stiff 
Ted clay covered in places with rounded pebbles which however 
are not found below Mari Panwan. Further south the soil is 
lighter and more easily cut up, Down to the borders of the 
Batala tahsil the Beas now runs at a distance of some miles 
from the high bank and the clay has been cut through by the 
rainfall, and numerous ravines have been formed. In Batala 
the intervening lowlands are much narrower, and in some places 
the river actually touches the foot of the high bank, which in such 
places is almost perpendicular. From this high bank the plain 
slopes gradually towards the south-west. At first the hangar 
tract is very narrow, but rapidly increases in width until it 
occupies the whole space between the valley of the Ravi and 
Beiis. 

The surplus rainfall of the eastern portion of the district Drainag* lines 
draining off the slope of the high bank which overlooks the Bangar. 

Beas forms three distinct lines of drainage which run parallel 
with the main rivers down the Doab and find their way, only 
into the Ravi, the other two into the old bed of the Beas in the 
Lahore district. 

The Kiran . — The first of these is the Kiran, which rises in 
the swamps of Bahrampur to the west of Dinanagar, the 
swamps themselves being fed by the drainage of the country 
between Bahrampur and the present line of the Bari Doab 
Canal. The sw^amps extend from Dinanagar towards the south- 
west for a distance of about five miles. From them the Kiran 
takes its rise in two branches which join near the village of 
Eadhan. It then runs parallel with the Ravi till it passes into 
the Amritsar district where it finally joins the Ravi a few miles 
above the confines of the district of Lahore. The Kiran contains 
water at all seasons of the year and forms the western 
boundary of the Bangar to the percolation from which 
the nala and its connected chain of chambh owe their 
existence. Near the Amritsar border it is also known as 
the Sakki. It is said to derive its name from a Raja 
Kiran who cleared it out in mythical times, but another legend 
ascribes the formation of the stream to the passage of a snake 
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well defined banks in a very tortnon-; ciiauuel due according' to 
the myth to the wrigglings of the snake. The total length of 
its course in this district is 36 miles. lJi--ing as it does in a series 
of sivamps and fed at intervals by the drainage of other marshes, 
the watt^r is not of good quality and impregnates the lands 
through which it passes with a saline deposit, and tlioreby renders 
large tracts of fine land aggregating 19,721 acres uncultur- 
able holar waste. The water is not much used for irrigation, 
but 735 acres are watered from it by lift and 879 acres by flow 
mainly on two small cuts — one taking out in Kalauaur in. 
Gurdaspnr, and one in Rahimabad in Batiila. Dams are put 
up for irrigation or water-mills wherever the people please, 
and the natural drainage of the country is thereby affected and ■« 

swamping re.sults. Propo.sals are on foot for draining and 
canalising the stream through the agency of the Gurdaspnr and 
Amritsar District Boards, and if the irrigation and drainage are 
put on a sati.sfactory basis a large .area maybe brought under 
cultivation with excellent pecuniary and sanitary results. 

The Kasur nala . — This rises about six miles to the south of 
Gurdaspnr, and running tlu’ough this district and that of 
Aturit'.if past Ratalaand Tarn Taran, enters the Lahore district 
and eiap’ic's itself into the old bed of the Beas near Kasur. It 
is ai<o known in Bataia as the old Basti. In this talisil it does 
consi'lerable damage after heavy rain, and the bod requires to 
be cleared out. 

TJip Patti nala . — This rises afew miles still further to the 
south and rnnniug past the town of Kadian and Eangar Nangal 
cml.s like the Kasur nala in the old bed of the Beas m the dis- 
trict of Lahore near the town of Patti. It is also known 
as the Lei or Sukheri. 

T/tS UfUdra nala. — A fourth line of drainage known as the 
Udiara nala rises on the confines of this district to the 
north of Majitha (in Amrit-^ar), Hows across the Amritsar dis- 
trict and enters the lowland of the Ravi about 43 miles south 
of Lahore. , 

By these nalda the Bari Doab is, as it were, cut up into 
five minor Doabs, and it was this configuration which, as is shown 
hereafter, determined the course adopted for the Bari Doab 
Canal and its branches. A curious feature of these minor Doabs 
is noted by Lieutenant Dyas, who conducted the original sur- 
veys for the Bari Doab Canal. Sand is almost invariably to be 
met with crowning the highest part of each ridge between ttle 
drainage lines, and as in the main Doab the highest land lies 
close along the Beas or “old Beas, so generally in the minor 
Doabs between the lines of drainage the highest land is to be 
found, not in the centre but nearer to the drainage on the BeAs 
side of the ridge. The crowning lines of sand on the other 
hand have a gradual slope on the side towards the Beas, but 
end abruptly on the side looking towards the Eavi. 
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Beyond the Kiran there is a belt about two miles wide 
running north and south of saline soil with patches of culti- 
vation scattered over it, and then a strip of very rich and fertile 
alluvial soil along the Eavi. 

To the west of the Eavi there is no h«ngrar properly so called. 
The Ujh valley is about four miles wide, and is bounded on the 
west by a high bank very closely re.sembling in its character- 
istics the Beas dhaia. The soil in the Ujh valley is a stiff red 
clay, for the most part singularly suited to the growth of the 
thisham tree (Dalbergia sissa) which springs up everywhere with 
wonderful vitality, and the numerous groves of this tree studded 
over the country give it a pleasing and parklike aspect. West 
of the high bank comes the Bharrari already described. South 
of the zone of Ujh influence and separated from it by a gentle 
dip comes the belt of Eavi alluvial villages, to the west and 
north of which and south of the Bharrari lies the Darp. This 
is a very fertile tract lying below the old high bank of the Ravi 
and fertilized by the drainage and silt brought down by the 
torrents which intersect the Bharrari. It is densely populated 
and the finest staples are grown without much nece.ssity for 
artificial irrigation, though water is close to the surface and wells 
can easily be worked. 


Chapter I 
Descriptive 

Drainage lines of 
the Bangnr. 


The Bt-iis strikes the bord'U- of this district at Mirthal 
flowing north-west. At thi.s point it receives the Chakki, and 
after fiowing we^c-.south-wcst for about sis miles curves sharply 
southwai’ils. Its western hank is high and rugged throughout 
its passage past this district, but the present course of tlie river 
bed is at a distance from the high bank ranging from one to 
nearly six miles. The widest part is a little to the north of 
Kahnuwan where there is an extensive swamp to which further 
allusion is made below. At Bhet Ghat about 12 miles further 
south on the Batala and Hoshiarpur road the stream flows 
immediately under the high bank. The Bet or Khadir tract 
along its banks is composed of good oulturable soil, and supports 
a considerable population. It is much exposed, however, to 
inundation from the river, a danger which perhaps has been 
increased by a diversion of the Chakki subsequently described. 
xV darn has, however, been erected from Lahri, about five miles 
below tlic mouth of the Chakki, extending from the high bank 
at that point about 13 miles southwards along the river 
bank, by which the flood water has been stojrped buck from the 
country round Kahnuwan and the evil of excessive inuiulution 
laitigateil. The cold-weather stream has an average depth of 
about six feet and is even for^aMe in places ; in the I'ains its 
average depth is alxuit 20 feet. The river bed in tlio upper 
part of its course i.s compost'd of stones and sands, but becomes 
more tnixe 1 witJi mould lower down. Jiany island.s, some of 
them of cmi'i lerable size, are fortned in tlie river bed. lliere 
are no bridges on 1 his part of the river. The ferries are all under 
the charge of the llo.sliiarpur authorities. I'iie most important 
are those of Blmt Ghat and Naushahra at which the river is 
crossed by the roads from Batala and Gurdaspur to Hoshiarpur. 
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This enters the tahsil at Chaupdh on the Chamba border 
and flowing south-west forms the boundary between British 
and Kashmir territory for 2d miles as far as Bheri. Thence it 
used to flow south for 10 miles and west for 10 miles, until it 
left the Pathankot tahsil at Lashian, During its course below 
Bheri, however, it throw off three branches which joined the 
parent stream lower down before it left the tahsil. These were 
the Singharwan which runs past Narot, the Masto which passes 
Kathlaur and the Pathiya. It seems possible that some of these 
may have originally been inundation canals, but they have 
been for years main branches of the stream and form the sources 
from which minor b'-anches and cuts are taken off. For years a 
large volume of water had been passing down the Masto, and at v 

last in about 1859 the whole Kavi deserted its former bed and 
adopted that channel. The sudden rush caused an alteration 
in the course of the stream lower down which set in against the 
east bank. Eventually in 1870 the water cut across into a 
small nala close to Cliak Ram Sahai, and the river now runs 
about two miles to the east of its former course which is still 
occupied by the Djh. The original course of the Ravi used 
to form the boundary of the Dinanagar district, and this 
explains the apparently anomalous fact that several villages 
along its course have been split up into separate estates as 
the Trans-Ravi portion of these was formerly in Sialkot. Up 
to a point about three miles below Madhopur the Ravi runs be- 
tween high stony banks in a boulder bed. '1 he high bank on the 
east continues for about 10 tniles further, but from that out the 
bed becomes sandy like that of an ordinary river in the plains. 

After it leaves the hills its banks are cultivated. Ihe depth of 
water varies considerably. During the rainy season it is in 
parts 20 feet deep. From October to March it is fordable almost 
everywhere, as the whole of the water of the Ravi proper is 
taken off for the Bari Doab banal, except when the canal is 
closed for repairs or during the winter rain storms. The bed in 
the hills is foimed of pebbles which gradually merge into sand 
and mould. Kunierous islands are formed. The current is 
not at all dangerous to boats except in its upper course when ^ 

heavy floods come on during the rams. As a rule the Ravi is 
not noted for very important changes by alluvion or diluviou, 
but it is subject to very sudden alteration in its cour.«e. These 
appear to have been more frequent lately since the construction 
of the Bfiri Doab Canal headworks, by drying up the river 
completely during the cold weather have deprived it of a 
defined natural channel, so that wlien the floods come suddenly 
duiing the raiii.s they are more likely to .spread erratically over 
the country. In addition to the catastrophe in the Fathaukot 
tahsil described above, in the Batala tahsil it changed its course 
about 18(18, and set straight on to the town of Dora Nauak. 
ytrenuou.s cffoits were made with the assistance of Government 
in 18(39, 1870, 1871 and 1872 to divert the stream. The river, 
however, was too strong, and in 1870 carried away the Tahli 
Sahib shrine to the north-west of the town, a place considered 
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very sacred by the Sikhs, and also the sacred shisham tree Chapter I. 

under which the Sikh Gnrn ia once said to liave taken shelter. — _ 

The town, however, has been saved for the present, and in fact Descriptive- 

the river now flows nearly two miles from the towm, the embank- Ran. 

meuts put up at much expense havim^ liad the effect of entirely 

diverting the stream northwards, and that too with such violence 

that it has since washed away more tlian one village on the 

opposite bank. During the last ten years also it has been 

threatening to top the last bank near Shahpur and Bahlpur in 

the Gurdaspur talisil and rush bodily down the Saradha nala 

into the Kiran above Kalauaur. The risk of this is very serious, 

as the bed of the Kiran is said to be five feet lower than that of the 

lla\i, and the volume of water passing down by this way has 

increased greatly of late years and causes widespread injury in 

the southern part of this district and Amritsar. The canalis.vtion 

of the Kiran above reb'rretl to is iutended to mitigate this evil, 

and w'ith the same object the District Board has just erected 

emhaiikmeiits in the gaps near Shahur and Bahlpur in the hope 

that these may prevent tlte main stream taking this course. 

There are no bridges on this river. The ferries and number of 
boats maintained are noted in Chapter IV, t^lectiou B. The Bari 
Doab Canal and the Badshahi nahr draw their supplies from the 
Ki'ivi, and it is also largely utilized in the Andar for the numerous 
water-courses whicli intersect that tract. The following are 
approximate statistics of the area irrigated by percolation and 
by overflow of the river and by canals taking from it ; — 

Ov’.ijhp-' B ii'i Dodb C-ninL Bfrdbhahi O-'/Vr.-. Total 

In rathaiikot tahsil G,0bh^ b,dti7 7,60(3 11,889 S0,9G0 

„ Gurdaspur ,, 11,977 19,7fl4 ... ... 31,701 

,, Shakargarh ,, 25,858 ... ... 25,858 

,, Batala ,, 5,(,i2G 11,405 .. .. 10,491 

Total ... 4y,8l'’9 30,5.56 7,660 11,889 105,010 

The otlier streams and liill torrents are noticed bedow. — 

• 

The Chakki as lia.s already been U(.'t(><l divides this district 
•> from K.'Uigra as far as Dhaiigu. It I’ises iu tlie southern slopes 
of the Dhaiii kiind spur.s of the Himalaya and flows south- 

west in a hro.'ul houlder bed ahiuit half mile wide. It is a 
most impetuous torrent, and has hcen the caU'O of the 
lo.«s of miinerous live-, owing to the sudden freshets which conic 
down it without a note of warning. It has just been bridged 
on the Kaiigra road at IJuriiil at :i cost of Bs. 1,89,220. Below 
Dliangn it used forniorly to divide into two branches. One 
known as the Klial, wliich carried most of tlio water, ran south- 
west past Giilpur ami joined tlie l>;'ivi below Trimiim in Gurdas- 
]nir ; and the other taking a southerly course readied the Beas 
near klirthal. The (iulpiir branch cut i-ight across the main lino 
of the ilasli and Baii iJoali Canal, and at last after many at- 
tempts to train the whole of tlie w ater at Giiljnir into the Mirthal 
branch, the Canal Oflieers adt jitcd an lievoic measure, and made 
a cutting about 200 feet deep and ICO yards wide through the 
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end of the Dliangu ridge, and by tlic aid of this and an embank- 
ment sent the water coursiii'jf ilown a practically new channel 
to Mirthal. This was in Itidd, and since then the torrent 
has, by large espenditare, been kept to this bed. Considerable 
damage tvas caused by dilnvion to the villages below Uhangu, 
and those on the old course of the Kiial lost a good deal of 
valuable Irrigation ; but this was inevitable in the interests of 
the canal. 

The Chakkiruns very Ijwin the hot weather, but still almost 
always contains a certain amoiuit of water tviiich is taken out 
and utilized in private c.iaals by the Katili circle villages. 

The Ujh vises iu the low hills beyond Jnsruta. Below that ' 

town it divides into two streams. One flows almost due south, 
and enters the lah.sil at Hiion ilp!:r after throwing out a small 
branch to tho east, known as the B.icher.i Ujh. This main Ujh 
practically forms the western bmudary of the tahsil for 10 miles 
till it leaves it at Lishian. The hrg.e branch, known as tho 
minor Ujh, rejoins tho main stream just above Barabial. Both 
these streams are perennial, and in the rains the volume of 
water brought down by them is very large. The beds are. for 
the most part sandy, and tho btcpo^it is of a deep red colour, 
owing to the red ferrugluous cl lys which form a conspicuous 
feature of the losv lulls as alm.-iuy noticed. So strongly marked 
is this peculiarity that it i.- p<i<.,ibl ‘ to tell at a glance as soon as 
the zone of influence of the Ujli i^ entered. The soils hero are 
clayey and inferior in fertility to those tiffectod by tho Ravi silt. 

No important svater-conrse is tak-eii oat of the Ujh in this 
district, but a scheme for irrigaii.ig the Baintla circle of the 
Shakargarh tahsil from ilii'; source is now being developed by 
the District Board. The Jalalia. 

Between the Ujh r.ml tiio IUiv[ there is anorlior perennial 
stream known as tlie BajiiLi cir -Jelalti. which rises close above 
the Jammu border, au-.l, thoug'h i" cTtricsa constant supply and 
is largely used for irrig.ition juir;- i-e-, i < fordable all the year 
round. It joins tlie Ujh below JJambidl. ^ 

The Bein, which i-, the larg-i sandy lorreiir, is formed 
by the junction of the Tamar and Bhabbau at Sukhmal iu the 
north of tho .Shakargarli talisd tiiid, after running almost due 
south for 26 inile.s, joins tho Ruvi near Ada. Tins /luti generally 
carries a small stretun of water till the year round, except in 
parts of its course where this is .-ticked up by the sand. The bed 
averages nearly half a mile iu width of porus sand. Durintr 
its course through tho Sluiknrgarh ttili-il it is joined by the 
Hodla at Shahpur Bangu and by tlie Dehr at Saroch. It is liable 
to very sudden and violent floods, and (luring tho rains is often 
impossible for two or three days together. The rapidity of the 
bed slope and tlie violence of the floods render it extremely 
erratic in its action, and it is constantly .shifting its cour.se. It 
has already douc this in 18(34 near Mtidho in the south of the 
tahsil, and joins the Ruvi some six miles higher up than it used 
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to, and it threatened recently to top the bank at Saroch. If 
this had happened the I'e-^iilts ■vvouid have been disastrous, as 
the torrent would have devastated some of the finest villages in 
the district, and lormed a new sandy bed for itself at right angles 
almost to the present one. Hy inducing the people to help how- 
ever in putting- up a dam, it has been possible for the time, at 
any rate, to avert this cnhimity, but the dangerous point must 
be carefully watched by the Di'trict Board, This, like most of 
the other torrents, is aliini it always detrimental in its action, as 
it takes land and leaves only 'and. It is also the only one of 
the torrents which foinis at any distance to the north of the tahsll 
in Jammu territory. 


Chapter I. 

Descriptive. 

Tho Boin. 


The Basantar, a similar torrent, which in the upper por- The Basantar. 
tion of its course is known as tie Phajipi, is joined by several 
minor streams, of which the Karir is the chief, ’-and leaves the 
Shakargarh tahsll just below Kanjrnr. 

There are several large and important ch-Jtmbhs or swampy S w a m p a or 
lakes in this district. '1 he largest of tliese is tlie Kahnuwan 
chambh in the Gardaspur tahsil, which is thus described in the 
Assessment Keport. 


Intimately connected with the Boas is the well known The Kihudwan 
Kahnuwau chambh, wliich runs almost the whole length of 
the tahsil from Pindori Baisan on tho north to Bheri on the 
south, close under the old liinh bank or dhain, as it is locally 
termed. This swamp. is one "f tho most curious natural features 
of the tract. To the north it is narrow and shallow, but broadens 
and deepens until it attains a bnadth of almiit 2^ miles and a 
depth in places of <> fect or 7 feet between tlie Gurdaspur-Nau- 
shera road and Kahnuwau. From rlie latter village on it has been 
considerably reduced and drtiir.ed by an C'cape dug before 
annexation and imjtroved under tin- .siipervisinu of the Irrigation 
Department after 1800, but there is still a line of swampy ground 
which runs along under tl-.e dltnln the s lutl.ern boundary of 
the tahsil. The vhaiahli is referied to by Mr. Davies, Settlement 
Officer, Biii'i Doab, in para, .j (if his repot t on 'J'ahsil Atliiianagar, 
submitted in 1854. in his diiininn u wtis due to inundations 
from the Beds, and it rvas ]ir(ibab!y in consc(]ur-i!co of liis remark 
that the Pakhowal enil aiiknieiir cmi.srructed. 'The embank- 
ment, however, has, llu' pee^ile d( dare, done moro harm than 
good, and, w-ere it not that it fi rms an excelloat road across the 
swamp in the rains, they would la.- unanimous in desiring its 
removal. 


It certainly has not (liiniiiishcd tho area of the swamp, 
while it prevents the tbind water irum pa.ssing over tho land, 
bearing with it a di-posit i. f fertilizing river .silt; and it in no way 
checks the percolatii n fn iii tlie Beds, which turns the soil sour, 
while, by betqnng up the flta-ds abure tlii' embankment, it seri- 
ously injures tho crops of the ^ill;lges between Pindori Baisan 
nnd the’Chakki. 
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The people of course attribute the whole of the injury to 
percolation from the Bhri Doab Caual, v.-hich runs close along 
the edge of the dhaia through very sandy and porous soil. 
There can bo no doubt fhat a great deal of the swamping is due 
to this source. The irrigation officers admit a loss of between 
400 and oOO cubic feet, l3etv,-een Madhopur aud Allwal, which 
must leak out somewhere. During the cold weather continuous 
streams can be seen at numerous points escaping from tlie foot 
of the dhaia. One of these which issues from Dhamrai and flows 
out at Sadhana is so stronnf as to turn three or four water-mills 
and to irrigate a considerable area of rice on the dhaia slopes. 

My own opinion which, however, I offer with con.siderahle 
diffidence is, that as the bed of the chanillt is very little, if at 
all, higher than the present bed of the Beas, there always was 
a swamp here even before tlie Bari Doab Caual was made. 
This was formed by percolation from the Beas, supplemented by 
spring water from the Baiigar. The latter source was limited in 
quantity, and iu the hot weather and perhaps even in the cold 
weather ceased aud gave the swamp a chance of drying up when 
the river was low. Sinc.e the construction of the caual the volume 
of the spring water hasbeeu enormously increased aud the supply 
has become perennial, so that the swatnpnever dries properly, aud 
goes on iiicreasingauimally, except in extraordinarily dry seasons, 
such as we have had recently. The embankment stops the 
deposit of river silt, and so, excej)t where the escape has worked 
properly, the soil Itas .steadily delerioratod and become sour. 
Up to Kahnilwau tlie escape works well, and the original swamp 
there has been completely drained and is under ordinarv crops. 
Aliove Kiihiiiiwati the discharge by the e.scape, tliongh this runs 
very freely when cleared of weed-;, is not sufficient to keep the 
water down, and tlm chamlh over a considerable area produces 
nothing but bulruslies, reeds and thatching gra-s. The people 
are sliort-sighted enough too to block the lateral drains by dams 
for water-mills, which of course check the How and choke the 
drains. 

It is not easy to sugnest a remedy, but as cultivation has 
already fallen off by 10,000 acres, involving, roiigblv speaking, 
a loss of Ks, 20,000 a year, some measures might be tried. Tlio 
heroic mea'-uro would bo to turu tliu Beas down the chamhh 
and so utilize its present lied. This would, however, be of no 
use to tlii^ district, though it would give a good deal of land 
to Hoshiarpur aud ])roveut the chance of the whole river iiudino' 
its way down the Kapurthala Beiu which, owing perhaps to the 
change of course caused by the I’akhowal embankment, it 
threatens to do. f5tf>pping short of this, however, I believe some 
openings in the embankment, with sluices to be opened only 
when the flood is subsiding, would do good by allowing a certain 
amount of silt to pass down aud by relieving the villages above 
the dam quickly. 

The escape should be again tlioroughly cleared out and 
widened to increase the di.schargc, and more lateral drains are 
required. Owing to the length of the present escape, some 16 
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miles, it is difficult to keep up a good flow throughout ; and if 
he levels admit of it, a second outlet might be provided above 
the villasro of Saidowal Kabin, Avhich in tiie cold weather at any 
rate would carry olf tiie water more rapidly. 

A considerable portion of tlio cost of these improvements 
ought, I think, to be borne by the Irrigation Department, aud if 
tlie District Hoard is to defray the cost of maintenance it would 
be fair to give then a portion of the revenue resulting from tlie 
escape, especially if the present system of fluctuating revenue 
is to be maintained. I may add that the Board is at present 
excavating an escape winch will, it is hoped, completely drain 
the lower portion t)f the chmuhli near Blieri. 

Dice is the chief production ; khas-khos also grows in largo 
quantities, and in dry seastms cattle are brought to graze on 
the ohambh in large number.s. Tliatcliing grass, bulrushes an 1 
nilofur are also collected 

The Magar Madiau jhil i^ connected with the Bahrampnr 
swamps, from which the Kirau takes its rise. It lies about three 
miles north-west of Gurdaspur and is 2,000 feet in breadth aud 
five miles long. Its depth lu some parts is 10 feet, and it covers 
an area of 1,3.3d acres. Its products are the same as tliose of 
the Kahnuwau lake. 

The Dehr swamp lies 1C miles south-west of Gurdaspur in 
the Batala iahsll. it is one mile in length by j broad, and 
ranges Irom 1 to 7 feet iti depth, having a total area of l-liO acres. 

Other miiKir swamps draining into the Kirau are those 
at Paniar and Blmpar and the line of jh'ds stretching from 
Bbojraj and Badialzaimin on the east tlirongli Jliicha Nangal 
and Bakhtpur to Bi^hankut, to drain which an e^icape was con- 
structed through the agency of the Canal Department in 1SS2. 

^^ariou.s mciisures have been taken or are in progress to drain 
these ;7/ i/s into tlie Kii’an, and it has I'Vim been ]n'oposed to 
straighten the course of the Kirau it'.'elf. A scheme tor utilizing 
the water of the kiran fur irrigat'on has been prepared and, if 
this is feasible, most of swamped area will be reclaimed. 

Canals Imve been takmi fn>m the Itavi near its exit from C a n a s. The 
the hills by the three Powers who have last ruled tlie Punjab. 

The Biulslmhi Xahr was constriicteil about the tear iGoC, nmler 
the fii'ders of the I]ni]ieror Shah -lahan. by Aii Mai'd;iii Khan, 
the famous engineer and .arehireet i.f that reign. The canal 
which now bear', this mime i.' a mere ri'uiiiant of the old one, 
and irrigates 7, acres in -IC villains lying in the I’atiumti 
tract lying to tlio cast oMIk' lbi\i in the I’athankot tahsi!. 

I he history of the canal is fully described in jiaras. '.h and ti7 
of the Pat'liankot As.'-e-'snieiit lieiiort. Its utility lias been much 
iiiipaired by the lieadworks of the .liiiri Doal> Canal, and the 
cold weather supply at the heail is entirely cut oft. I’lie hot 
weather supply after the end of April is .still good, and the vil- 
liiges de])eiident on it are very fertile and productive. 

* TliR Jainiia Canal for tto supjily of JJoHii was the* work of ihe same Ali 
Mardau Khan, 
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The Hasli, so called from ils lyinsr lihe a silver streak on 
the fair bosom of the Doiib, vas first coiisti’iicted by the same Ali 
Mardiin Khan, but was rcpaiied by the Sikh,-.:, wlio constructed 
a branch to feed the TKtik.s in ilic sacred city oi Amritsar. It 
crossed the streams runmny rlowu from r’le hills above Pathankot 
by means of dams mmle o^' boulders balilo to damap'e from every 
flood and reqniring yi arlv rcr.ev, al. It tlieti struck southwards 
and took a ccnrse comruuny in its mahi direction wltli that novv 
occupied by the mr.iu line ui the Ikiri ilo.ib Canal. Below this 
district it has now been mc'rt'oratedi w.:;! ^lie latter system, and 
has been converted -.nto a vajimlia or u'strib’.itarv. For the first 

14 miles of its course it is u:. ii.-;ed as r .sub.sicliary feeder to the 
main canal and also as a distrilitr a-v. lilsc'-.vher.t In this district 
it is now disused, and rao..t of the land h.as recently beenrestored 
for cultivation to the pe 'ple. I'lic t.i:;!l 1 nyCa of the Hash from 
its head to Lahore wus 1 ij mile-, :t'. width varying from 50 to 

15 feet, and its th pth iiotn 7 to 2 loot. Its volume at 
the time of annexation was found to bo '213 ciiiric foot per second, 
but was enhanced by sub^ctiurnt improvements to 500 cubic feet. 

Dottb The itnjirovemunt of the Ila-li Canal was among the first 
projects fiirmed by tlu lie-'ideni. ami aftei’ the occupation X)f 
Lahore in 1840, Colonel Najder, who liad thi-ee lakhs of rupees 
placed at his dispo.'al for public works, at once turned his attention 
to this work and survey operatiosis were set on foot. Colonel 
Napier in a mcmorandnivi drawn u]) in 1840 thus describes his 
first intentions with icgard to tlie llasli : — 

“ To eulargo th.e upper part until it is brought faitdy out at 
the head of tlm Dotb, so that it will contain water for irrigating 
the whole of the Maiijha. 'i’o secure thi- portion by masonry 
dams, overfall.^ and regulating Iniuges and escape outlets to 
enable mo to cmiii'ol thecollccied body of waiter, and soon afier 
reacliiiig the C'-mmauding point where the Doiib begins to 
spread, to break u]i the main canal into U' mniiy branche.s as 
might be piacticable sons to leiluco the Vi ihinio of water and 
make it more managcaljle without masonry tvorks.” 

Tlie surveys interrupt, si by tlie outbreak of the Mooltan War 
were resumed alter tlie ar.m-xat ion, ami rc-iuted, as already stated 
intheconclimionlhat tlie 1 limb Cmml must be entirely superseded. 
A commerccmciit warn at oiire made nnr.n tlie m'W works, and 
any improvements in the existing cliaiinei wei’e looked upon as 
merely temporary exiiiolumrs. 'I’lie o-!-,.,,; dil.ieiihy to be encount- 
ered in the upper p'U-tiou of i lie ean.d v. <i,~ found in the cxce.ssivo 
slope of the country IVoi.i rlic lulls, the fall being as much as 200 
feet in the fir.-t lo milc.s'. At the lame lime it wais found im- 
possible to take tiic supply from a lower jmint in the river. The 
floods of the T«,i\i are too lap.d t.i allow the coimtruction of a 
permanent dam acio-,-the m;iiii sire.im. It wim- neee.^sarv, there- 
fore, to .set^k a bramdi whudi Wimld gi\ea saliieieut supjdviu the 
rains, and into which, in the diy sia-on, the whole hody (if water 
could be turned. Nowheie along the nver hank couhl a branch 
answering these requirements be fotiiid e.xcept the branch already 
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utilized for the Hash Canal. The minimum discharge of CJhapter I. 

the Ravi being calculated to l>e 2,752 cubic feet per second — — 

the regulator at the now works was constructed to admit into Descriptiro. 

the canal a snjiply ot .d,000 cubic feet. The headworks are Doab 

opposite the tillage of hlihlhopnr, at a short distance above 

those of the Ha.sli, but ti'e chaiine], insiead of running like that of 

the old canal for neaily 2i miles under the bank of the river, 

here 60 feet in height, strikes off sontliwards almost at once, 

with a fall of IS feet in the firsi; mile. It runs almost due south 

till it reaches apnint parallel with Dinanagar, crossing the beds of 

Jenah and Chakki and crossing’ and recrossing the Hash Canal. 

The Jenah and tlie Chakki have been, a.s already described, divert- 
ed by artificial rnean.s into tliat branch of tlio latter which flows 
into the Beas, and the necessity thus avoided of passing their 
waters across the canal. Oj'ipositc DiuanagMr the canal which 
has for the last two miles run between high banks and below 
the level of the plain emerges upon the surface and is available 
for irrigation. This is in the 18th mile of its course, and 
about four miles to the east of Dinanagar. It has been already 
described how the Bari Doab i.^ marked off into several minor 
Doabs by certain natural lines of dra.inago, the course of which 
has determined the alignment of the caiiab A glance at the 
map will o.vplaiu this. The b''.anehe- into which the canal divides 
are altogether four iu i.mniicr. Ta.ey are c.dled respectively 
(beginning fi'oiu the e isti tie’ S.)braon Branch, the Kasur Branch, 
the Main Canal mid tlm I/iiiore Branch. The Ka.^ui’ Branch 
strikes off the main bne in tin> b'.st mile cd the canal’s course, 
flowing on nearly dne .■-■.n’.h, while tim main brancli turns to- 
wards the soutli-wcst .and fol'' w- thi' ’.-.■.'rr-r-sh; d to the we.st of 
Kasdr nala. >Sevon ini;.'- i:,"ii:cr die ivusar Br.inch subdivides — 
one branch following tlie line 'a' coir.nry If-: ween ih ePatti :ind 
Kasur naia.s, the orlier (tl.e S dir. a n Br.tnclv contuiuing south- 
wards between the l’at:i ii.'.h' an 1 the' Be.ij. ihuh those branche.'. 
eventually end in tl c ( hi i-e‘i of tce Be..s. The mam line 
continues undivided t 11 in ii . 5.5; 1 . mile. A iew miles north- 
west of Majitlm it is le.t by rin- Cdiore li-.ii.i ii. This crossing 
the head ot the l.’di.i.M, imla Ibliew.s il;e higne.st lino of country 
between the Ibliar.i ami the R.ivi, pa-- ■ , herweeu Lahore and 
Mcean Meer and eml- in ilie Ravi a i.-w lades below Lahore. 

Tlie main brar.ch coniiniii's i.u soiiia-we.'t down the centre of the 
liigh land of the L'o.ib, wlr'ch below Ijahorc nairews down to a 
more strip of eoiintrv betweru tlie iMvi and the old Beiis and 
ovcntnally joins the ibr. i imar .Mpa -it the si'iithern extremity of 
the Lahore district. A fail dcsci-iiition of the canal from an 
.'idministrative and financial point of view will he found in the 
Prcvincial volume, I’wjab (juzctU'ir. 

Table No. HI show- in tentlns of an inch the total rainfall Rainfall, temper 
registered at each of the rain gauge station in the district for ““ c imate. 
each year, from 1866-67 to l8tH)-'jl. Ihe distribution of the 
rainfall throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos. Ill A and 
III B. The average rainfall of the district, excluding Dalhousie, 
is 87’6 inches, 
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The following table gives in a comparative form the aver- 
age of the Government returns of temperature at Gurdaspur and 
Ualhousie during the j’ear for which the returns arc available. 


Temi'teratui'e in the shade in decrees Fahrenheit. 
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The climate of the district is generally pleasant and good, 
and, except during the latter halt of May and June, the heat is 
rarely oppressive though long breaks sometimes occur in the 
rains in August and July wliieli are frying. In Fathankot how- 
ever, things are different and the climate is thus described in 
para. 10 of the Assessment Report. 

AVith its heavy rainfall and a large proportion of its soil 
saturated with canal inigation, theclimate of the tahsil isnatural- 
ly moist and mdiealthy. The healthie.st portions of the plains half 
of the tah.sil are those where canal irrigation is least, as in the 
Ravi Ret and the IMiithnl tuict. The most unhealthy is the 
Chak Andar circle, to which the descri])tiou, given in llis Honor 
the Lu'Uti nant-Governor's hlenunandum o — 2 17 of 27th July 
IhtJO, on the n]>poir,trnent of a Sanitary F)uard iortho Rrovince, 
still fully a])phus. Sjileon diseases tind goitre are very prevalent, 
;iud witii the cxceptitui of a lew wolI-tc)-dn hiiniiits, who are 
mostly incat-cater.', tlie people are etnacitded and sicldy looking. 
Fever rages during the autumn lucntlis, and to this of course the 
deterioration in phvsitjue is mainly due. Though most strongly 
developed in chak andar, these cliaracteristies mar k the remainder 
(jf the tali.'il as well. Fathankot. itself is peculiarly uiihealhy, 
and, though fairly cool, can boa^t ol :i very muggy and unpleas- 
ant climate lor a gicat portion of tlie year. 

Contrary to what one might cx])cct the Climate of the Hill 
and kandi circles is very 1 ad and the decrease of [.opulatiuu thero 
is even more reiuaikable than in Chak Andar. In addition to tho 
other diseases which ravage the rest of the tahsil, in the hills 
jmeumonia is exceedingly cominun, and during tho spring and 
autumn claims many victims. All sorts of reasons are given by 
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the people themselves for the unhealthiness of the circle and the Chapter I 

enormous decrease in population such as the winds which burst . 

down the valleys of the Chakki and Ravi, the tendency of the Desoriptir® 
people to eat uncooked rice, and others still more curious and 
improbable. Unhealthy the circle must always ha'. e been, owing 
to its resemblance to the Terai, but there must be some special 
reason for the decrease in population which has occurred of late 
years. I can only assign this to three causes, first, emigration to 
more naturally favoured tracts ; second, the almost complete 
disuse of woollen clothing ; and third, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, the constant inter-marriages amongst theThakkars, who 
form the bulk of the population and who, owing to their low 
standing in the Rajput scale, cannot contract suitable alliances 
elsewhere. At any rate whatever may be the cause, the condition 
of agricultural depression which prevaihs in this circle is mainly 
due to this decrease in the population, and it must always form 
a very serious problem for District officers to deal with. 

Doctor Henderson thus describes the prevailing diseases of Dijeas*. 
the district : — 

“ Goitre is common in Pathankot tahsfl. Disease of the 
spleen is common evei'y where, but is said to be worst where there 
is canal irrigation and most moisture, and is most prevalent in 
the Gurdaspur and Pathankot tahsils, less so in Batala and 
Shakargarhj and is very bacl*about Narot. Fevers are very pre- 
valent everywhere in autumn. Stone in the bladder is not very 
prevalent but is found to occur in Pathankot. Excessive irriga- 
tion and defective drainage and polluted water supply from filthy 
village tanks are believed to be the cause of most of the sickness 
in the district.” 

Tables Nos. XIXIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for 
its towns during the last five years, while the birth and death- 
rates since 1868, so far as available, will be found in Chapter III, 

Section A, for the general population, and in Chapter VI, under 
the heads of the several large towns of the district. Table 
No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and 
lepers as ascertained at the census of 1891, while Table No, 

XXXVIII shows the working of the dispensaries since 1887. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in Geology, 
its nature, and so little lias bcoii done in the Punjab in the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to 
discuss the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of 
the geology of the province as a whole has been most kindly 
furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published in evtemo in the Provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer Series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The water-fowl shooting of the district is good, especially Wild an i m » 1 • 
upon the Kahmnvau and Bahrampur jhils, and snipe during the «porc. 
late autumn and spring mouths are to be found in considerable 
numbers on all the marshes, though the opening of the Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway has rather ruined the character of the tract 
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Chapter I. as a happy hunting gronnd. Nilgai are found in the tract 

— 7 — . between the Beas and Talibpur and at Gulpur in Pathankot and 

DesoriptiTe. along the Jammu border. IDeer and other game practically do 
animal exist, except in the hilly tract where a few Kalij pheasants 
are to be found and jungle fowl and black and grey partridges 
are fairly numerous. Rewards are given for the destruction of 
snakes and dangerous animals. Among the latter, leopards 
and wolves are not unfrequently killed. The aggregate rewards 
given in one year (1865) have been as high as Rs. 927. For the 
the five years ending 1882, the amount so paid was Rs. 460 for 
destruction of 7 tigers, 7 leopards, 7 wolves and 2,658 snakes. In 
the six years ending 1890-91 Rs. 746 were paid for the destruction 
of 7,285 snakes. In theKahnuwan and Bahrampur jiiils fish are 
caught and wild-fowl snared by a tribe called Cliabhels who 
live on the banks and prefer these pursuits to agriculture. The 
fisheries in the main rivers have recently been leased by Gov- 
ernment at an average rent for the three years of Rs. 170. 


TrM*. Out of the hills and submontane tract the district is well 

wooded with common trees, though only in scattered clumps 
The indigenous trees are shisham [Dalhurgia sissu), tut (mul- 
berry), kikar (Acacia arabica), bakain (Melia sempervircus), tun 
(Cedrela toona), pipal (Ficus religiosa), am (mango), phulahi 
(Acacia modesta), (this is plentifi^ and grows readily), jaman 
TriginmTamholanum) {BombaxdeptaphyUum)heT{Zizyphu8. 
jujuba), bohr (banian, Ficus), indica and siris (Acacia apeciosa). 

Vageutionof the In Pathankot, as might be expected from the moist climate, 
•nbmontana tract, arborescent vegetation is abundant. Mango groves and bamboo 
clumps are to be found round most of the villages. The jdman, 
simbal, shisham, Jcikar, bohr and pipal are common throughout 
the tahsil, while a dense undergrowth of bhang, mendu or 
sandthha, basdti and. garna springs up everywhere and clothes the 
low hills. Cactus hedges surround most of the fields, and the 
plant grows wild in the Hill circle. In this in addition to 
the ordinary plains trees and plants above mentioned, the biul 
or dhamman and hhnir used for ploughs are common. The 
' iamila of which the berries are used as a purge and in dyeing, 

the kardl or kachnar and pansira grow freely in the scrub jungle, 
and in the early summer the hill sides blaze with the yellow 
flowers of the khair or omaltds. There is a considerable growth 
of chil pines on the higher ranges and in scattered plots of 
waste, and these trees are all treated as Government property. 
With the exception of these and the dhamman and hir the 
timber of the circle is almost useless, though almost all of the 
trees and shrubs found to possess, or are supposed to possess, some 
medicinal value, and the loaves of some are used for fodder 
A curious feature of the tract is that date-palms grow fieely 
in the Shah Nahri and Pathanti circles, and many fields in 
the former are surrounded by a belt of the.se trees. They are 
not valued, and the fruit is pulled off by birds and boys, before 
it ripens, though it is sometimo.s eaten unripe with salt by the 
people. It is diflScult to explain why they are not cultivated 
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except that perhaps the rains are too early and too heavy to 
allow of the fruits ripening properly. The grasses of the tahsil 
are not good fodder, though in years of drought, such as has 
just been experienced in the spring of 1890, the moist plains of 
Chak Andar form an asylum for the herds from the dried-up 
tracts in Shakargarh and along the foot hills. 

Of the rest of the submontane tract, however, in Shakargarh, 
the Bharrari is generally very bare of vegetation owing partly 
to the rapid denudation of the upper slopes and partly perhaps 
to the fact that Gujars predominate in the population, who 
formerly largely depended on the produce of their lierds of 
buffaloes for a living. The pressure of population has driven 
them to agriculture, and the number of cattle has been reduced, 
so that tree life now has a fair chance and mangoes and other 
trees do well wherever planted in positions where they are 
secure from the ravages of goats and other animals. 

The district is famed for its superb avenues on many lines 
of road, and probably no district in the Punjab can show such 
long lines of fine frees which stretch for miles with hardly a 
break. The Jdman and mango avenues near Dinanagar are 
really beautiful. 
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Chapter II. 

History. 
Ancient history. 


Little or nothing appears t-) be known regarding the early 
history of the Gurdaspur district. Its antiquities are discussed 
by General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography, pages 14.3 
and 144, and in his Archteological Survey Report, V, 145 — 152, 
153 — 155 ; XIV, 115, 119, 135, 1-36 ; and some of the principal 
objects of antiquarian interest are mentioned by Mr, Rodgers, 
in his Revised List, pages 33 to 35. The rock temples at 
Mukheshwar on the R'ivi above Sliahpiir are said to have been 
constructed by the Paudavas, but it is very doubtful if their 
antiquity dates back to so remote a period. There is an old 
inscription here, but so obliterated as to be undecipherable. 


Notice o! the Leaving mythical times, no reference to the district is 
Kolanaur ^pg^(,ga,ble down to the time of the great canal constructor, Firoz 
AAbw. ° Tughlak, who visited Kalana^r in 1 -j 53. From this out Kalanaur 

seems to have been the most considerable place in the district 
during the supremacy of the Delhi Emperors, and .some slight 
account of its origin may be interesting. Sayad Muhammad 
Latif attributes its founding to the Niir tribe of Riijput.s, who 
are believed to have emigrated from the Deccan into the Punjab 
in early times, but it seems aLo probable that Nur is a corrup- 
tion of Nagav, and the name was originally Kala Nagar, after 
the celebrated temple of Kaleshwiiv Shivji, which stands on the 
old citadel close to the Kiran. There is no doubt, however, that 
it was a place of some importance even in early Hindu times, 
though no special I’ccords of these have come down to us. Dur- 
ing the reign of Sayad Muharik Shah, 1421 — 35, it appears to 
have been one of the strougliolds of Jasrat Ghakkar, and it was 
to this placG that he retreated after his unsuccessful siege of 
Lahore in 1422, and prepared his subsequent invasion of Jammu. 
After his defeat by the Wazir Malik Sikaudar and subsequent 
Sight to the hills, the royal armies recaptured Kalanaur and put 
many of the Ghakkars found thoro to death. 
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The most noteworthy event, however, in the history of the 
town, and perhaps of the district, was the enthronement of Akbar 
on 15th February 1556. At the time of the sudden death of the 
Emperor Humayuu, the prince was at Kalanaur with his guardian 
Bahram Khan. As socA tisr-the news of the unfortunate occur- 
rence was received, Banram Khan at once proceeded to instal 
Akbar. Tl^ ceremony took place about oue mile to the east of 
the present*«vu, and a masonry platform with a quadrangular 
cistern in' the centre of it still marks the spot. A fakir had 
erected an unsightly hut over the cistern, but this has recently 
been removed, and the only memorial which exists of the coro- 
nation of the greatest ruler India has ever seen, deserves to be 
carefully protected by the British Government, which is even 
now striving to carry out reforms originally devised by the 
master mind of this ancient emperor. 

Duriug the reign of Akbar, Kalanaur attained its greatest 
splendour. A tine garden was constructed round the scene of the 
coronation with an hamani and a Inkhe chappe or maze, where 
legend tells that the emperor used to disport himself with his 
court. Traces of tho^c buildings arc still in existence, but they 
were in a ruinous condition, and most of the bricks were sold 
for ballast for the Amritsar-Pathankot Railway. Some fine old 
mango trees survive with four large wells, or rather cisterns, of 
50 feet diameter, and remains of several smaller ones. Close to 
the garden is the tomb of Jamil Beg, mentioned in Rodgers 
List. The tomb was constructed under the following circum- 
stances as detailed in the KhuUsat-nl-Taicarikh. In Akbar’s 
reign a coalition of hill chiefs — Basil Raja of Sirmnr, Budh Singh, 
Raja of Nagarkot (Kitngra), and Pars R^m, Rtija of Jammu, 
was formed against the paramount power. Troops were sent 
from Lahore under Zain Khan, Koka, but failed to reduce the 
iusurgonts, and Jamil Beg, sou of Taj Khan, was sent in support 
with another force against Raja Basu. In the battle which 
ensued he fell gallantly fighting, and was brought to Kalanaur 
and buried there, in this tomb erected by his sorrowing father, 
Taj Khan, who wrote a Persian elegy on the sad occasion, 
some of the verses of which aro still inscribed on the walls of 
the tomb. The geometrical coloured tracery in this is very 
effective, and much resembles that in tho tomb of Asaf Jah at 
Shahdara. Except these and the remains of an old citadel and 
a few old brick buildings very little is left at Kalanaur to 
mark its departed grandeur. It is now off the line of railway 
and main trade routes, so its trade is decaying. In the year 
after his accession, Akbar was forced to retake Kalanaur from 
Sikaudar Shah Sur, and on this occasion ho resided there for 
several months. 

Closely connected with Kalanaur, and said to have been 
founded by Kalma, a Rajpiit of tho Nur clan, is Kahnuwan, an 
old village in the Gurdaspnr tahsil standing on the high hank 
of tho Boas and overlooking an extensive marsh which stretches 
for miles down an old channel of the river under the high bank. 
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Chapter II. When Sher Shah Sur, Afghan, conquered the Punjab, he settled 
Historv ^ body of Afghans from Roh at Kahnuwan and in the adjoining 
district of Hoshiarpur. Some of these still hold the village 
Pomdation of Kah- of Kiri Afghanan, about three miles to the south of Kahnuwan, 
On the rise of the Mughal dynasty this Pathan colony gave rise 
to a good deal of trouble, and to overawe them Akbar placed 
Salho, a Harchaud Rajput in charge of this part of the country. 
The Harchands eventually drove out the Pathans and established 
themselves firmly at Kahnuwan, which is still held by their 
descendants. 

Salho received a grant of 360 villages from the emperor and 
gave his name to the adjacent village of Salhopur. 

Awociation of Je- Standing, as it does, close to large marsh, it has always been 
iingir with Kahnil- a great sporting resort, and numerous ancient buildings testify 
BhagwAnii antiquity of the town. The chief of these are the shrine 

of Shah Burhan, a Muhammadan saint who flourished in the reign 
of Jehangir, the gupha or subterranean shrine of the Bairagi 
Bhagwanji, and a considerable jogimandir. A curious tradition 
attaches to a large hdoli or well just below the high bank, 
which, though in good condition, is not used. The story 
runs that oue of the leading Rajputs had two wives who annoy- 
ed him by their perpetual squablings, and so to settle the ques- 
tion he constructed this hdoli aud buried his wives under the 
pillars at the bottom of the steps leading to the water, grimly 
remarking that at any i-ate they would have to lie side by side 
in peace for the future. 

As might have been expected from bis love of sport, 
Jehangir apparently frequently visited Kahuuwan, and it was dur- 
ing one of his visits to that place that he first heard of the exist- 
ence of the celebrated Bairagi Fakir Bhagwanji, and sought to make 
his acquaintauce. The Bairagi avoided the king by miraculously 
burrowing through the ground to Pandori, some 10 miles off 
to the north, and on the king following him up, he effected in a 
similar way his escape to Dhamtal across the Chakki in Kangra. 
In proof of the story, caves, or rather holes in the ground, are 
shown at Kahnuwan and Paudori. On a subsequent visit 
Jehangir found Narmn, the disciple of Bhagwanji at Pandori, 
but could get no answer from him, since the fakir was then 
undergoing a penance in consequence of which he was not al- 
lowed to speak. He, therefore, took him to Lahore, where seven 
cups of poison were, it is said, administered to Narain, a mere 
taste of which was sufficient to kill an elephant on the spot, bat 
which caused him no hurt whatever. On Bhagwanji’s arrival 
he explained matters to the emperor, who was so amazed at the 
occurrence that he had a temple constructed at Pandori in the 
shape of a Muhammadan domed tomb, which still exists, and en- 
dowed the shrine with a grant of ajdgir of Rs. 20,000. The deed 
is, it is said, still preserved at the daughter shrine of Dhamtal, 
and there is no doubt that the tomb and grant were due to the 
munificence of the emperor. 
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NotMnp; special affecting the history of the district occur- Chapter II. 
red after this, until, in 1639, Ali Mardan Khan, under the auspices Tx ~t 
of Shah Jehan, commenced the construction of the Shah Nahr, 
to conduct the water of the Eavi to the royal gardens of Shala- The shah Nahr 
mar near Lahore. An account of the canal is contained in the 
Shah Jehan A'anio/i of Muhammad Saleh of Lahore, a manuscript 
arork. The canal took out a little below the head of the present 
BariDoab Canal, and the Hasli of the Sikhs, which was improved 
and worked after annexation, and the present Bddshahi Canal 
probably represent this old work. The work at first proved un- 
successful, though Rs. 2 . 5,000 were expended on it. and eventually 
the construction was entrusted to Alaul Mulk or Fazil Khan, 
a skillful engineer from Tur in Khurasan, who remodelled Ali 
Mardan Khan's alignment ; and so well did he do his work that 
the present Bari Doab Canal follows more or less closely down to 
the border of this district, the alignment of the older work. In 
fact, its departure from this, by running up to Madhopni' to secure 
what was thought to be a better head, has not been altogether 
satisfactory, and involved a good deal of expense in heavy cut- 
tings and rapids, which might to a great extent have been 
avoided if the old head, which is still worked as a feeder, had 
been adhered to. The detour to the oast along the edge of the 
high bank of the Beas was also not altogether happy, as a good 
deal of the swamping above and round K^lmuwan is attributed, 
rightly or wrongly, by the people to percolation from the canal. 

About this time Batala began to assume a prominent place Early hUkory of 
in the history of the district. The town was founded by RaiBatila. 

Riim Deo, a Bhatti ftajput from Kapurthal.a, during the time of 
Bahlol Khan, Lodhi, in 1877 A.H. (1472 A. D.) The country be- 
tween the Sutlej and Clienab at that time was to a great extent 
lying waste, owing to disastrous floods and the ravages of 
Jasrat Ghakkar, and the revenues of the province were farmed 
to Rai Ram Deo by Tatar Khan, the Viceroy, fur nine lakhs of 
tankas. Ram Deo became a disciple of Sheikh iMiihammad Kddiri 
of Lahore, and was converted to Islam. The spot first fixed upon 
for the city was considered unpropitious, and so, at the advice of 
the astrologers, it was exchanged for that on which the present 
townnow stands, whencethe name Batala, from“batta”or“vatta,” 
exchange. The tomb of Ham Deo, consisting of a brick building, 
with a sloping donv^ supported on enorm.ausly thick wmlls con- 
structed of bricks laid in mud, still exists to the south-east of 
the town, and Mr. Rodgers, judging from the slope of the dome, 
correctly ascribed the date of its foundation to the later Pathau 
or Lodhi times. In Akhar’s time Shamslicr Khan, a eunuc!?7\ 
and the Karori of Batala built a fine tank to the north-east of j 
the town in 995 A.H., and planted gardens in the suburb known 
as Anarkali, where his tomb still stands close to the fine tank 
which bears his name. The city was enriched with a bazar and 
shops constructed in Aurangzeb’s reign by Mirza Muliamma 
Khan, who received the title of W azir Khan, with a J^ma Masjid 
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by Kazi Abdul Hak, and a fine garden in three terraces con- 
structed by Amar Singh, Kanuugo. 

Batala at this time enjoyed a great reputation for learning 
and piety. The saints Shahab-ud-din, Bukhari, Shah Ismail, 
Shah Niamatulla and Sheikh Allahdad lived here. The tomb 
of the first named exists in the quarter still occupied by his 
descendants, the Bukhari Sayads. A tomb said to be that of his 
still more distinguished kinsman, Mauj Darya, stands at Khan 
Fateh, a village about five miles to the west, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether this, or the tomb at Lahore, really contains the body 
of the saint. During the reign of Farrukhsir Sayad Muhammad 
Fazl Gilaui established a college here, which attracted students 
from distant parts of the country. This was, however, destroyed 
by Banda ; and the town soon lost its reputation for learning 
and piety, which had gained for it the title of Batala shai'if, and 
is now branded rather with the epitlict of Sharir owing to the 
tricky and worthless character of a considerable section of its 
inhabitants. 


Ria* of 
pur. 


Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, Bahrampur 
also near Dinanagar sprang into prominence. It was founded by 
Haji Bahram Khan, at one time Chakladar or Governor of 
Jummu and Kangra, which were uncTer the control of the 
Bahrampur district. A fine old mosque, imw falling into ruins, 
built in 1684 by Hiiji Bahnini Khan in consequence of a beque.st 
by his elder brother Haji Rajab Ali, and a large Idgah are 
perhaps tlie only memorials of the palmy days of Bahrampur, 
which is now a mass of old brick buildings rapidly falling into 
decay, since all its trade has been usurped by Dinanagar on the 
railway three miles off. It was hero, however, that in Shah Jehan’s 
time the forces under Prince Murad assembled for the campaign 
against Raja Jayat Chaud of Nurpur, and h.ence they marched to 
Pathankot before attacking Nurpur, Man and Tiinigarh. The 
town is also noteworthy, as tlie first position of any consequence 
obtained by the well known Adina Beg was that of Governor of 
Bahi’ampur, to which he was raised by Zakariya Khan, the 
Viceroy of the Punjab during the reign of Muhammad Shah. 


Connection of the mention of Adina Beg brings us to the period in which 

Sikh Gams with the the Gurda.spnr district again played an important part in the 
diitriot traced. history of the empire, for it was during the decline and fall of the 
Moghal supremacy, and the rise of tlio Sikh power that the dis- 
trict saw its most stirring scenes, in most of which the remarkable 
man above mentioned played a leading part up to his death at 
BatMa in 1758. 


A short retrospect is, however, necessary hero to o.vplain 
how this came about. The holy Nanak, who had been born in 
1469 at Talwandi Nanakdu in the Sharakpur tahsil of the 
Lahore district, married in 1435 Sulakhni, the daughter of one 
Mula, aKhatri of Pakhoki in Tahsil Batala. Of this marriage 
there were tiro sons, Sri Chaud and Lakhmi Das. From the 
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former of these lias sprung, by spiritual descent, the sect of Chapter II. 

Udasis, and the latter is the ancestor of the Bedis. At Galarian . 

in the Gurdaspur tahsil there is a grove of old 'ahiahams, one of History, 
which is said to have grown from Sri Chand s dtriau or tooth Connection of the 
brush, which he had stuck into the ground, and a fair is held the 

here on the Baisakhi. The original tree has of course ceased 
exist, but a young sapling is shown as having come up from its 
roots. From Galarian Sri Chand went to Bharth in Pathankot, 
where a large fair is held under the auspices of the Bedis resident 
there on the Baisakhi. Nanak seems to have lived a great deal 
at Pakhoki, his wife’s village, and eventually died in 1538 at 
Kartarpur on the opposite bank of the Ravi, some four miles off, 
where a small shrine exists. It was there that the celebrated dis- 
pute occurred between his Hindu and Muhammadan followers as 
to whether his body should be burnt or buried, which was solved 
by the body itself disappearing. The skuham tree under which 
he used to sit existed up to recent times,but about 20 years ago 
the shrine of Tahli Sahib itself was caried away ; and though 
a new building known by that name has been constructed near 
Pakhoki, and derives a grant of Ks. 978 a year from Government, 
it is not considered to be of any special sanctity, as it has been 
moved, twice at any rate, if not three times, since the Ravi swept 
off the original temple. Pakhoki itself is now known as Dera 
Nanak, and is the head-quarters of the Bedis, and contains a 
celebrated Udasi shrine or Darbar, as it is called, constructed 
somewhat on the lines of that at Amritsar, at the cost of Rdfa Cbandu 
Lai, as noticed in Chapter VI. This shrine enjoys aland revenue 
assignment of Rs. 2,077 a year. On the banks of the large tank 
at Achal, near Batala, there is another shrine connected with the 
Guru known as Ber Sahib, containing a shoot from a her tree 
under which he is .supposed to have sat. This also holds a small 
assignment. 

Guru Amar Das, the third Guru, appears to have lived at 
Srigobindpur, as his descendants, the Bhalla Bawas, are still to be 
found there in considerable numbers. The sixth Guru, Har 
Gobind, the first champion in arms of the Sikhs, re-founded 
Hargobiudpur, which had been formerly knownby thename of Rahila, 
a word which it is considered most unlucky to pronounce in the 
early morning, owing to a curse of the Gurus to the effect that all 
who do so should have neither wife nor family — “ je kahe Rahila, 
usdhanatabar na kabila.” His powers as an archer and warrior 
are still the subject of the talk of the country side, and it is said 
that he could shoot an arrow from the town of Srigobindpur to 
the shrine of Damdama, about half a mile to the west on the_ 

Amritsar road. 

Guru Har Ral, or the seventh Gurn, was also connected with 
the district, and a Tahli Sahib, or large shithavi, said to have 
sprung from a tent peg driven in by him, exists at the village of 
Ghakke Kotli in the south of the Shakargarh (ahsil. The tree 
bas fallen down, but judging from the sisse of the trunk, it must 
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Chapteer II. have been old enough to have almost dated back to the time of 

this Guru, who died in 1601. 

History. ^ ’ 

On the death of Guru Gohiud Siugli, and the accession to 
Tio career of power of the fanatic Banda in 1700, the Sikhs, led by the latter, 
Banda. after capturing and razing Sirhind in 1710, crossed the Beds ; 

and, notwithstanding a bold stand made by Sheikh-ul-ahad, one 
of the Sayads of the place seized and plundered Batala, and from 
that time the decay of Batala as a home of loarniug dates. 
Kalauaur was also taken, and the Gurdaspur district appears to 
have been the base from which Banda conducted his raids upon 
Lahore and the country round. Lie W 4 S didvcn from Gurdaspur 
into the hills beyond by an expedition conducted by the Emperor 
Bahadae Shah in person iii 1711 ; but on the death of the latter 
in the following year, he again returned and built a strong place 
at Lohgarh, which has been identified with the present Gnrdas- 
pur, butwas likely enough a place still known by that name some 
six miles to the north. 

Here he defeated I.dam Khan, the Viceroy of Lahore, but in 
1713 Abdul Samand Khan, known as Diler Jang, under the orders 
of the Emperor Jehaudar Shah, chased him back into the hills. 
He soon returned and re-captured Kalauaur, but was again at- 
tacked by Abdul Samad Khan with an overwhelming force. 
After losing a bloody battle the Sikhs were shut up in Lohgarh, 
and there starved out. Eventually, on Abdul Samad Khan’s 
agreeing ^ mediate for them, they surrendered. Most of them 
were taken to Lahore, and thence to llelhi, where, after being kept 
for days in an iron cage, Banda was taken out and shared the 
fate of most of his followers who had been eaptured at Lohgarh, 
and was put to death with horrible tortures. This event occur- 
red in 1710 during the reign of Earrukhsir. 

Hiitory of Adna The total disorganization of all govorumeiit, which followed 
Bag. the invasion of Kadir Shah in 173d, gave the Sikhs an op- 

portunity, which they were not slow to seize: and we even find 
them plundering the baggage of Nadir’s army on his return 
march to Persia in 1730. The southern half of the Gurdaspur 
district appears to have been one of their main strongholds. 
Adina Beg was at the time of Ntidir Shah’s invasion Governor 
of Sultanpur, now as a town in Kapunhala. lie was the son of 
Chanun, an Arain of Sharakpur in the l.ahore district, who, 
after living for sometime in llosln.-irpur, served as a soldier at 
Allahabad, and then as a revenue utficial in Ludhiana, and from 
that obtained this post. After this ho "was made Governor of 
Bahrampur by Zakhariya Khan, and ^ubsor(uently placed in 
charge of the Jullimdnr lloab. lie fiuinded lllnana.orar on the 
banks of Hash or Shall Nahras bis residence and cantonment in 
1730 A. D. (1143 A.H.) as shown liy the Abjad chronogram, “khii- 
jista bina,” and seems to have exorcised bis (ioverument mainly 
from that town. The adjoining villago of Miighnila also is said 
to have acquiredits name from having boenu'-edashis poultry farm 
Here he was within three miles of Banda’s old fort at Lohgarh. 
and probably saw how useful these hardy and warlike Jats might 
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be to bim in the prosecution of his own designs. He held his Chapter H' 
post as Governor of Jullundur during the tenure of office at Lahore History 
of Yahya Khan and Sliiili Nawaz Khan^ sons of Zakhariya Khan, History Adina 
throughout the reigns of iMuhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah and Beg. 

Alamgir II, and was still in charge when in 1747, on the invi- 
tation of Shah Nawaz Khan, Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded 
Hindustan, but was repulsed in the following year near Sirhind 
and driven across the Indus. The disorganisation, commenced 
by Nadir Shah’s invasion, was naturally increased by this and 
the subsequent incursions ot the Abdali ; while the Sikhs, 
probably with the connivance of Adina Beg, seized practically the 
whole of the country now included in the Gurdaspur district, 
though they appear to have left the towns in the hands of the 
royal governors. At last they became so strong that their protec- 
tor thought that they required a c-lieck, so, in compliancewith the 
urgent orders of tbc Governor of Laliore he inflicted a bloody 
defeat on them at Makhowal on the Sutlej in 1752, Immediately 
after this, however, in accordance with his usual jjolicy of play- 
ing off one side against the other, he took Jassa Singh, the 
founder of the Kamgarhia Misal, into his service. For a short 
time during the reign of Alamgir II, after the capture of Lahore 
by the Wazir Ghazi-ud-diu, Adioa Beg was transferred to that 
town as Governor, but was .soon driven out by the return of 
the Abdali in If-j-o-od, and had to hide in the hills till the 
departure of the Shah in 1757. In the following year, with the 
assistance of the Sikhs, he recovered governorship of the 
Jullundur Doab, and defeated a force sent from Lahore to 
drive him out, but w.us compelled to retire on the apjiroacb of 
the Wazir Jelian Khan, in person. Murad Khan, the leader 
of the first force, was executed at Batiila for the incompetent 
conduct of the first expedition. The Sikhs under Jassa Singh 
Kalal were now strong enough to drive the Afghans out of Lahore, 
and tried to get rid of Adina Beg. He retaliated by calling 
in the Mahratt.ls on the promise of payment of Ks. 1,00,000 for 
each march, and Ks. 50,000 foreach halt. They readily complied 
with the request, and with iho assistance of Adina Beg drove 
Timur Shah from Lahore and put in their ally as governor 
of the Punjab, who, with his head-quarters at Batiila, soon 
extended his power as far as Mooltan and Kiingra. The filanjha 
Sikhs now turned against him, and were signally defeated by 
his troops ; hut iu the same year, 1758, in which he attained 
the summit of his ambition, be was seized with a colic and 
died at Batala, whence his body was carried to Khanpur, a 
village near Hoshiaiquir, and there buried. Other accounts 
represent him as having died at Khanpur. 

The death (d Adina Beg removed the main check bn the The spread of th* 
growing power of the Sd<hs, and they soon spread over the 
country. In 1752, Jai Singh Kaiihaya and Jassa Singh Ram- 
ghari seized Batala aiuIKalanaur, and from that time on they 
appear to have been masters of the southern part of the district 
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Chapter II. in the BSri Doab, though the disastrous defeat of Ghullu Gharah, 
History. which the united confederacies sustained at the hands of 
The spread of the Ahmad Shah, Abdali at Kot liahira, in February 1652, retarded 

Sikh sway over the jiig crrowth of their power for a short time, 
district. ° ^ 

The northern half of the Sha'kprgarh tahsil to the west of 
the Ravi had for some time been governed by the hill Rajas of 
Jammu and .Tasrota, but the Sikhs soon began to press them 
hard. The Bhangi Confederacy here played the most prominent 
part under Hari Singh, who reduced Ranjit Deo, the Jammu 
Raja. Sudli Singh Dodia, who derived his name from his 
village of Dodeh in the south-west of the tahsil, was one of the 
principal Bhangi chiefs under Hari Singh and his son Jhanda 
Singh. This chief held an extensive tract which had at first 
been acquired by his tatlier Gnrbakhsh Singh up to his death 
of white leprosy in 1797. His administration was nominally 
under the Bhangi Mi.sal, but was almost independent and 
the forts and gardens at Atalgarh and Morli to the north-west 
and north of Sliakargarh probably mark the northern limit of 
his dominion. Seventeen other foits were erected by him in 
this district and Sialkot, of which the principal in this district 
are those at Kanjrur and Dodeh. The power of the Bhangi 
Confederacy in this direction was broken in 1774, however, by 
the defeat and death at the hands of one of his own men of 
Jhanda Singh during the campaign between him and Jai Singh 
Kanhaya and Charat Singh Snkarchakia on the bank of the 
Basantar, whither be bad marched to support Ranjit Deo 
against Brijraj Deo, a rival claimant to the Jammu throne. He 
is said to have been killed by a sweeper while engaged in 
discharging a call of nature ; and his tomb still exists in ruins 
clo.se to the banks of the Basantar near the village of Banhal, 
to the south of the old road from Naiuakot to Sialkot. It was 
during the same campaign that Charat Sini;h, the grandfather 
of Ranjit Singh, also was killed by an .acrident. 

Jhanda Singh’s brother, Ganda Singh, died the next year 
during the ten days’ battle near Dinanagar between the 
Bhangias, supported by the Raragarhias, against the Kanhayas. • 
He wa.s then on liis way to recover the Pathankot fief, which 
had been given by the widow of one of his chiefs to her son-in- 
l.aw Tara Singh, Kanhaya. Charat Singh, his son, was killed 
soon afterward at Pathankot, and from that on the power of 
the Bhangis waned in this part of the country, though they still 
ruled Lahore. Amar Singh, of the Dharamkot Bagga family, 
was one of the leading Kanhaya chiefs in this Pathankot war ; 
and he then estahli.shcd himself firmly at Sujanpur, and ruled 
most of the country between that and Dharamkot under the 
Kanhayas. 

Strng-le for supre- In Ike meantime the Ramgarhias and Kanhayas, who, as be- 
maoy between the foro explained, OQ the death of Adina Beg, had seized all the 
Doab south of Dinanagar, including Batala, Kalaaaur, 
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K4dian, Srigobindpur, and Ghuraman, had l)e(?n strengthening Chapter It. 
their position. They lo<t Batala for a short time after the Hi^ory 
Ghullu Gharah defeat, but Jassa Singh soon recovered this and straggle for sap- 
Kalanaur, and drove out Khawaja Abid, the Afghan Governor, eraacy between the 
Batala he gave to one brother, ilallah Singh, and Kalanaur to 
another, Tara Singh. 


garhia Misiils. 


It was not long, however, before the rival Misals fell out ; 
and the Batdla tahsil is studded with the mud forts of the 
various Ramgarhia and Kanhaya chieftains, who .ieera to have 
been perpetually engaged in petty warfare, et'en when a death 
struggle for supremacy was not in progress between the con- 
federacies. The Ramgarhia power was the stronger to the east, 
and that of the Kanhayas to the west. In the cour.se of these 
struggles, Mallah .Singh and 'j’ara Singh were expelled from 
Batala and Kalanaur by Gurbakhsh .Singh, son (>t' .Jai Singh 
Kanhaya, and, though .Jassa Singh recovered Batala and sur- 
rounded it with a wall, he never retook Kalanaur. Eventually 
Jai Singh again prevailed, and drove Jassa Singh across the 
Sutlej, where he remained until 1783, when he was called in by 
Maha Singh Sukarchakia, son of Charat Singh and father of 
Ranjit Singh, to help him against the Kanhayas, with whom he 
had fallen out in consequence of a personal affront put upon 
him by Jai Singh, his old guardian, guide, and friend. A firreo 
battle was fought between the opposing forces near the tank of 
Achal, some four miles south-ea.st of Batala, in which the Kanhayas 
were routed, and Gurbakhsh Singli, sou of Jai Singh, was slain. 
Jai Singh fled from the field and from Batala, whence Mai Sada 
Kaur, widow of (lurbakhsh Singh, e«ca]>ed barefoot to Sayihn, 
a village about two miles off to the west. Jas.sa Singh held 
Batala for some year.s after this, althottgh in 178(1 he was 
assailed by a strong confederacy, con.sisting of his guondum ally 
Maha Singh, Sans.ar Chand Katoch, and the Rajas of Chamb.a 
and Nurpnr in support of Jai Singh Kanhaya; but his power was 
on the wane before the growing ascendancy of Ranjit .Singh, and 
Batala again fell into the hands of the Ka'.duiya.s and became 
their seat of Government. He eventually died at Rahila on the 
Beas in 1806, and two years afterward.-^, in 1808, Ranjit Singh 
seized this place, Amritsar, aud the othei- posses^ions of the 
Ramgarhias, and imprisoned the son and grandson of Jassa 
Singh, and so destroyed the once {)owerful Ramgarhia Misak 


When the Kanhayas conquered Kalanaur, llakikat Singh Deohn* and fall of 
was put in charge, who held it till his death. He was succeeded * 

by his son Jaimal Singh, who extended his power over Fateh- 
garh, which be made his principal residence, and where Lia 
daughter, Rani Chand Kour, was married to Maharaja Kharrak 
Singh in 1812 with great pomp and spilciidour, the ceremony 
beiug attended by Colonel Oehterlony, the Agent, Governor-Gen- 
eral, and by the Chiefs of Kaithal, iSbibha and Jind. His hospi- 
tality was rewarded bythoseizuro of all his dominions and those 
of his uncle Mahtab Singh at Chitorgarli, a mile off, by Ranjit 
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Chapter II. Singh on bis death, which occiirfcd in the same jmar, except a 
History released to his sou iJhanda Singh. The remams 

Decline and fkll of of his fort still exist, hut the family has lost its former status 
the Kanhaya llisal. entirely, and is uoiv represeutcd by two young men, sons of 
Ishar Singh, Ke^ar Singh and Sarap Singh, one of whom was 
glad to obtain the post of sergeant in the Police, and the other, 
Ikhal Singh, lives iu Amritsar, where they hold small grants 
amounting to Ps. (jfO a year. 

Jai Singh, after the loss of Batala to the Ramgarhia’s, still 
held iu person, or through Amur Singh Bagga, most of the rest 
of the Bari Doab in this district, nnd subsequently took Gharota 
in the Pathankot tahsil and the Kauntarpur taluka, where some 
representatives of the Kanhaya family, descendants of Mahan 
>Singh and others, still luild a trilling jagir. 

On the retirement of Jassa Singh to Bahila, Jai Singh re- 
covered Batala, and iu 17dG his son Gurbakhsli Singh’s 
daughter, ilahtab Kour, the reputed mother of Slier Singh and 
Tara Singh, was married there to Ranjit Singh. The marriage 
had been negotiated by Sada Kaiir, wlm, after the death of Jai 
Singh in 171tS, prac.’.cally ruled the Misal up to 1811, when she 
was seized ami imprisoned by her son-in-law Ranjit Singh, and 
the whole of tlm Kanhaya e>tates confiscated. 

This remarkable woman still remembered at Batala, 
tvhich she apjtears to have admini'tercd with great energy and 
tolerable succe'^s. ']'u the south of the city, close to the wall, 
still exist tlu' remains of hei' citadel, consisting at present of a 
very lofty mound, und there are two smaller outworks, said to 
have been cimstructed by her on the west and north of 
the town. Slie appears to have agaiu been given a grant 
of Batala and Pathankot, as iu 1820 she Avas called upon 
hy&Iahai’aja Kaiijit Singh to make over half her possessions 
for the support of alleged grandsons. Slier Singh and Tara 
Singh. At first refusetl, but eventually Ranjit Singh, as usual, 
got her into bis pc)wer by guile, and then sent a force, which 
took over all her estates and personal ]>ro])crty. She Avas after this 
kept in coufincineut till her death in 1S32, and Batala and the 
Kauntarpur territory Avas as.sigiictl to Slier Singh. Thig prince 
lived here almost entirely until his accession to the throne in 
January 18-U, and till' old jieople of the country round Batala 
and Kahnuwan are still full of stories of his poAvers as a mighty 
hunter. U is palace at Aiiarkali, near Bat flla, built somewhat iu the 
Italian style, is an imposing pile iu its Avay, and commands a fine 
view of all the coniury round. It is now leased for 99 years to 
the Church J.'i.s,.-iou Society. Uc al.<o coiiA'crted Sliamsher 
Khan’s mosque iu the co'itro of the largo tank at Anarkali into 
a paAnlion, Avhich stdl exi.sfs. Ills shooting ImrutZart in the Kahnu- 
wan swamp Avas standing up to recent years, Avhon the people 
sold it for railway balhmt ; and oue or two other places in the 
SAvamp are pointed out, Avhere the wild pig used regularly to be 
fed under his orders to ensure plenty of sport. He also formed 
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the idea of converting a large tract round Batala, and between 
tbis and Kahnuwan, into a sort of new forest; but doeHiot appear 
to have done much in this way, thengli a good many of the 
estates were lying waste at annexation and had to be again 
refounded. 

Of the general history of the district before annexation 
there is not much more to tell. The fall of the Kanhaya power 
brought the whole of the Bari Doab under the sway of Ranjit 
Singh, who in 181(3 constructed a branch from the Hasli Canal 
to the sacred tank at Amritsar. 

On the death of Sudh Singh Dodia he interfered, as usual, 
in the family dissensions which occurred, and eventually took 
over the whole of their estates, which comprised the southern 
half of the Shakargarh tahsil. At first he gave Udi Singh, one 
of the family, a small grant ; but this was soon afterwards re- 
sumed, and the family has now lost all its former rank and 
importance. 

The Jammu and Jasrota Rajas were coerced and made to 
pay tribute in or before 1808, and so the boundary of the Sikh 
rule was pushed well up to the hills. Raja Hira Singh, the son 
of Dhiau Singh and favourite of tiie Maharaja, was given Jasrota 
as a jagir, and the fine palaces constructed by his orders, 
which he never occupied, still exists on the slope above the town, 
and forms a prominent landmark, though only a portion of it is 
used as an office. Ildja Suchet Singh, brother of Dhiiin Singh, 
held a large grant in the north-west of the Shakargarh tahsil, 
and the remains of his stables still exist near Darman; while just 
on the northern border of the tahsil is an old mud fort constructed 
by him and called Suchetgarh. 

During the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, there was not 
much scope for any petty potentate to carve out a separate 
principality for himself in this district, as Dinanagar with its 
pleas 3 ,ut mango gardens and running canal, was a favourite sum- 
mer residence of the Lion of the Punjab, who, when not elsewhei-e 
engaged, used to spend here the two hot weather months of 
May and June, amusing himself, drilling and manoeuvring his 
troops. It was here that in May 1833 ho received with great 
maguificence thoMacuaghten mission on the subject of the pro- 
posed alliance with the object of placing Shah Shujah on the 
throne of Kabul; and it was here that the unfortunate treaty, which 
eventually gave rise to so much trouble, was practically conclud- 
ed. It docs not appear that he ever constructed any costly 
buildings at this town, where he lived mostly in camp ; but the 
mango gardens planted by the great officers of state still sur- 
vive, and the town is growing in prosperity owing to its situation 
on the I'ailway, though the cool and rapid stream of the canal has 
been cut off, and its place is but poorly supplied by a muddy 
ditch and tank. The district was intimately connected also with 
the family life of the great Maharaja. He owned much of his 
strength to his own marriage at BatMa to Mahtab Kaur, tho 
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daughter of Gurbakhsli Singh Kanhayaj and his son Kharak 
Singh was llkrried to Cband Kaur, daughter of Jaimal Singh 
Kanhaya of Fatehgarb. The Maharaja also married another 
MahtabKaur, daughter ofaJat of Bhabra in the Sbakargarh 
tabsil, who was much celebrated for her beauty. After one of hiS 
Kangra campaigns he married Raj Devi, the daughter of Min 
Padma, Pathania Rajput of Dunera, and conferred this village in 
higir on him for his complaisance. On his death the jdgir was 
resumed, but Diala, a son of Padma, still holds a life pension 
of Rs. 150 a year. 

From the Sbakargarh tahsil he took three other brides, 
since ho had been advised by fhe Pandits to marry Salehria 
Rajput women as this would bring him good fortune. One 
of these, Rani Deoki Khurd of Autowali, is still alive, and has 
built a Tbakardwara at this village. She receives an annual 
pension of Rs. 205. Her family originally belonged to Badwal in 
the Jammu territory. Another, Mussammat Saidano, died a short 
time ago, but her nephew, Nidhan Singh of Bujar, is alive, and 
with his sister, Mussammat Kaur Devi, receives a political pension 
of Rs. 1,800 a year. The third Rani, Har Devi, of Ohandwal, be- 
came sati with the Maharaja. Her brother Sukha Singh is alive 
and is a Zaildar, and receives a pension of Rs. 300 a year. 

These alliances appear to have been merely commercial 
transactions, and, beyond a small grant of the nature of pur- 
chase-money, the families concerned gained neither honour nor 
position from the match. 

On the death of Ranjit Singh and accession of Kharak 
Singh, Fatebgarh, which with Kalanaur had been held in 
jdgir by the prince, acquired considerable importance. On 
the fall of Rani Chand Kaur in February 1841, her personal 
property and jewels were seized here, and it is alleged that 
by abstracting some of the latter, Diwan Tek Chand, one of the 
personal servants of the Rani, laid the foundations of the fortune 
of the Diwan family of the town, which still owns a good deal of 
property in the neighbourhood. At Batala Sher Singh was living 
when he was summoned to Lahore by Raja Dhian Singh, 
and it was here that he retired when his first attempt on the 
throne proved unsuccessful. His subsequent expedition was 
crowned with success, and from his accession in 1841 to his 
murder in 1843 his personal history was severed from this part 
of the country. 

During the brief reign of Dalip Singh, nothing specially 
affecting the history of the district occurred until, by the treaty 
of Lahore in March 1846, after the »Sutlej campaign, the 
Jullundur Doab and the Kangra district were ceded to the 
British. The boundary thus laid down brought the Shahpur 
Kandi tract of the Pathankot tahsil under that Government. 

By the same treaty the province of Jammu and Kashmir 
were sold to Gulab Singh in part payment of the war indemnity, 
and in the following year the southern boundary of the Janama 
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territory was laid down bj- a commission under Lieutenant Chapter II. 

Abbott, which, in exchange for Lahul and Spiti, drew the line, 

so as to leave a portion of the lowlands below the hills inside 

the Jammu border, while on the east tlie Rave was taken as the luolaaion of 

boundary of the two States. In 1848 on the aonexation of the 

Punjab, the remainder of the district was merged in British 

territory. 

During the second Sikh war and the revolt of Mul Raj 
at Mooltan, the district remained fairly quiet. The Rangar 
Nangal Sardar, Arjaii Singh, in Batala had joined the rebels, 
and his followers held the fort at that village against the Go- 
vernment for some time, but wqfe reduced by General Wheeler 
with a small force, and the fort was dismantled and the Sardar’s 
house in part blown up on 15th October 1848. , 

In Shakargarh, Prem Singh and Ganda Singh, his son 
of Salrah Sindhnon, in Sialkot, went out in rebellion and ravaged 
Ghamraula, Ikhlaspur, Cbhamal and Narot. The Kardar of 
Chhamal was killed, and Bag Shah, Kardar, of Narot, was 
taken prisoner. Eventually they were overtaken and defeated at 
Chakral near Masrur, where Ganda Singh was killed and Prem 
Singh disappeared. Some of the Harchand Rajputs from 
Parmanand in Pathankot and the neighbouring villages joined 
the Ndrpur Wazir, Ram Singh, in his attempts on Shahpur and 
the hilly tract in that tahsil, which are described in a succeeding 
paragraph; but from 1S4S up to the time of the Mutiny the history 
of the district w'as uneventful, and marked only by the carrying 
out of the summary and regular settlements and a general 
advance in material prosperity. The history of the settlement is 
given in Chapter IV. 

So far this account has been mainly conGned to the general Admimistrativo mb- 
history of the plains portion of the district, and has been drawn under the 

largely , from the valuable work on the annals of the Punjab, 
recently completed by Sayad Muhammad Latif. The following 
detailed memorandum of the way in which the different talukds 
were held .shortly before annexation is taken from the settlement 
reports of Messrs. Davies and Oust, with the necessary modifi- 
cations, 

Tahsii. Pathankoi. 

1. Sujan-pur — Sardar Amur Singh Bagga, of Dharmkot,took 
this taluka from the Kanungos of Sujanpur. Mahfcija Ranjit 
Singh confiscated the country of the Sardar in 1808. It has 
since been khalsa. 

2. Oharota . — Formed part of Sardar Jai Singh Kanahya’s 
possessions. Maharaja Ranjit Singh took this tract of land from 
Mai Sada Kaur (his mother-in-law), wido^vof Sardar Gurbakhsh 
Singh, sou of Jai Singh, in 1821, and gave it in service jdgir 
together with the talukas of Talibpur, Kahnuw.an and Kot 
Santokh Rai, &c., to Prince Sher Singh, who held it until his 
death. When it escheated to the Lahore Darb4r in 1843. 
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3. Targarh , — Held in feudal by the Veglia Sardars, 
Jowahar Singh, &c., under the Kanhaya Sardars; a portion of 
it is still held by the Veglia family. 

4. Tdragarh . — Acquired and held as the preceding number. 
The Maharaja seized this in 1813. 

5. wfcalyarli.— Formed part of the possessions of the 
Bagga Sardars as No. 1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh gave it in 
/dgir to Sardsr Desa Singh Majithia on its acquisition in 1 808. 
Subsequent to the completion of Mr. Davies’ Settlement Report, 
it reverted to Government on the death of Sarddr Lahna Singh 
Majithia, son of Desa Singh. 

6. Farmanand . — As the* preceding No. 5, the Sardfir 
gave this up in 1847 when he left the Punjab. 

7. Addlatgaih . — Formed part of the Kauuaya estate under 
the Maharaja; it was held in jdgfr by Mian Sobha Singh of 

Jammu, and escheated to the Maharaja on his death in 1830. 

Villages of Tahsil Pathankot formerly attached to the 
Kangra district : — 


7. Mirthal . — Seventeen villages fell to the Kanhaya Misal 
in 1739, from which in 1812 it was wrested by Ranjit Singh. 

II. Oarhota.— Seven villages, as above, was annexed by 
Ranjit Singh in 1803. 

7/7. Nangal Bhar. —Twenty villages as above. 

7 V. Phalai. — Twenty-one villages ; belonged to the Bagga 
Sardars, from whom it was wrested by Ranjit Singh in 1813. 

V. PalhdnTiot.—Kmeteen villages ; belonged to the Bagga 
Sardars until 1807, when it fell by marriage portion to the 
Kanhaya Misal. Ranjit Singh in 1808 added it to his domi- 
nions. 


Tahsil Gurdaspuk. 

Awdnkh.—Snme as No. I Sujanpur. 

Jandi Chaunt j.— Fart oi the Kanhaya e.state. Afterwards 
held in jdgir by Sardiir Gurdit Singh Kaleka ; rescheated to 
Government in 1846. 


.Bimipwr.— Formed part of the estate of the Kanhaya Sar- 
dars, first in jdgir to the widow of Nidhan Singh Kanhaya and 
latterly in fdgir to Raja Dhian Singh. Escheated to the Dar- 
bfir in 1844. 

Bahbehali . — Same as No. 9. 

Durangrla.— Formed part of the Kanhaya estate ; granted by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in jdgir to the Sandhdnwalia Sarddrs. 
Now with Government. 


Bahrdmpvr . — Ditto ditto. 

Talibpur . — As No. II. 

^dhnmvdn . — As No H 
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Ghumman. — Formed part of the possessions of the Ram- 
garhia Sardars, from whom it was seized by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in 1816. Afterwards made over in /dgir to Nan Nihal 
Singh. Escheated to Government on his death. 

Kot Santokh Rai. — As No. 2 Gharota. 

Joidn. — Jagir of Sardar Lahna Singh. Has now escheated to 
Government. 

Adinanagar. — Founded as a cantonment by Adina Beg, 
Governor of the Punjab under Ahmad Shah Abdali ; he died in 
1758 A. D. Afterwards formed part of the Bagga Sardars’ estate. 

Gurddspur. — Formed part of theKanhaya estate. The village 
of Gurdaspur was held in charitable grant by the Brahman priests 
of Gurdaspur, who still own the estate. 

Jhabkara. — Formed partof the Kanhaya estate. Afterwards 
granted in 1816 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to the Sodhis of 
Anandpur, who still hold it in jdgir. 

Khunda. — Formed part of the Kanhaya estate. Granted in 
jdgir to the Khunda Sardars, Jaimal Singh, &c., whose daughter- 
in-law, Ishar Kaur, still holds it in ownership. 

Kalanaur. — This taluka derives its name from the famous 
town of Kalanaur, where Akbar ascended the throne ; it formed 
part of the Kanhaya estate. Was granted in jdgir to Raja Dina 
Nath in 1847, A. D., and resumed on his death in April 1857; was 
also in ydyfr to Prince Kharak Singh. 

Kidrki. — Formed part of the estate of the Ramgarhia Sardars 
taken by Ranjit Singh in 1816 on the death of Sardar Jodh 
Singh. 

Radian. — Formed part of the estate of the Ramgarhia Sar- 
ddrs ; afterwards held in idgir by Sher Singh. Escheated on 
his death. 

Batala, — Formed part of the Kanhaya estate, as No. 2 
Gharota. 

Fatehgarh. — Formed part of the Kanhaya estate ; was then 
in jdgir to Prince Kharak Singh ; escheated to Government on 
his death. 

Chilaurgarh. — As above. 

Kotli Surat Malhi. — Formed part of the estate of Sardar 
Jow61a Singh Padhania; on his death in 1837 escheated to the 
Maharaja’s Government; afterwards in jdgir to Raja Suchet 
Singh, and reverted on his death. 

Shahpur. — Formed part of the Kanhaya estate as No. 2 ; 
was held in jdgir by Kangra Sardars. 

Behar. — Formed part of the Kanhaya estate formerly held 
by Charat Singh Raudhawa. The SandhanwMia’s got it from 
the MahSraja; afterwards in jdgir to Vir Singh Jallevasia; 
reverted to Government 1848. 
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Dhanakot Bagga . — The seat of the Bagga Sardars, as No. 1 ; 
lapsed to Government in 1847- 

Bhagowdl . — As No. 32. Afterwards granted to Sardar 
Desa Singh by the Maharaja in 1808 ; then in jdgir to Sardar 
Golab Singh of Bhagowai as a sub-grant from Lahna Singh, 
lapsed to Government in 1845 on Lahna Singh’s death. 

Hangar Nangal. — Posse, ssion of the Rangar Nangalia Sar- 
dars; Karm Singh was the original Sardar. The Rangar 
Nangal Sardars rebelled in 1848, when it was confiscated. 
Rangar Nangal itself is now in jiioo' to Sardar Mangal Singh 
Ramgarhia, as a recent gran' made to him by the Darbar. 

Khohhoiml . — Formed part of the Ramgarhia ilaka ; taken 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in 1810. 

Sri Gohindijur . — Formed part of the estate of the RSm- 
garhia Sardars; takr?n by the Maharaja from them in 1816. 

TaUSII. SHAKAItOARH. 

Ghanirauia . — This taluka formed part of the dominions of 
Raja Ranjit Deo of -Janttn'i. In 1783 it was annexed by the 
Kanhaya family, in whose po-session it remained till 1802, 
when it was seiacd I'y Ranjit Singh. 

Atalgarh . — Gomprised 41 villages ; belonged originally to 
Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu, fi-om whom it was seized by Sard&r 
Gurbakhsh Singii, Kanliaya of Dodoh in 1783 A. D. In 1797 
A.D. it was seized by Ranjit Siimh on the death of the Sardar. 

Taliika Haro.r . — Comprised 10 villages; belonged to the 
Kanhaya family, from whom it was wrested by Ranjit Singh in 
1794. 

Taluka Morli [Ukarri ). — Comprised 22 villages ; belonged 
to Raja Ranjit Deso of -Jammu, from whom it was seized in 1780 
by Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh in 1773, and ovontiially by Ranjit 
Singh in 1799. 

Taluka Khanon-iU. — Thirty-tlirec villages belonged to Raja 
Ranjit Deo of Jammu, from wliom it was seized in 1780 by 
Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh Kanhaya of Dodeh, a few years sub- 
sequent to whose death it fell to Ranjit Singh in 1800. 

Dadu Chak. — Thirty-two villages ; belonged to Raja Ranjit, 
Deo of Jammu. In 17*10, it was taken by the Kanhaya Sardar 
and from them by Ranjit Singh in 1795. 

Chhanial. — EleveuviIlagcs;bclonged to the Jammu Sardars, 
from whom it was taken by the Klianhaya Sardar and eventu- 
ally by Ranjit Siugb in 1812 A. D. 

Sukii Chak. — Tweuty-five villages ; belonged to the R4ja of 
Jasrota until 1810, when it was taken by the Kanha 3 'a Sardars, 
and in 1813 by Ranjit Singh. 

Ikhldspur. — Twenty-two villages ; belonged to the Jammu 
Rijds, from whom it was taken in 1756 by the Raja of Jasrota 
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In 1771 it fell to the Kauhaya iSardars, and in 1801 it waB seized Cha pter ll- 
by Ranjit Singli. History. 

Baherion . — Eleven villag-es; belonged to Jammu. VVastakeu 
by the Jasrota Raiaiu 1749 A. D. ; by the Kauhaj’a Sardars in Administrative 
1764 ; and by Ranjit Singh in 1794. dl st-h"”" 

Shakaiyarh. — Thirty -five villages; belonged to the Jammu 
RajaSj from whom wrested in 1761 by the Kanbaya Sardars. In 
1795 A. D. Ranjit Singh seized the taluka. 

Masnir. — Thirty-two villages ; belonged to tho Jasrot.^ 

Rajas, from whom it was taken in 1811 by the Kanbaya Sardars. 

In 1813 annexed by Ranjit Singh. 

Manga. — Twenty villages ; belonged to the Jammu Rajis. In 
1769 the Kanbaya Sardars took it, and in 1804 Ranjit Singh 
annexed it. 

Bura Dalla . — Forty nine villages ; belonged to the Jammu 
R4j4s. In 1778 the Kanbaya Sardars took it; in 1821 Ranjit 
Singh annexed it. 

Fatehpur . — Seven villages as above, Taken by Ranjit Singh 

ml 811 . 

Thikarian . — Seven villages as above. Annexed by Ranjit 
Singh in 1802. 

MeluSelu . — Five villages as above. Annexed by Ranjit Singh 
in 1805. 

Ghnrala. — Thirteen village.s as above. Annexed by Ranjit 
Singh in, 1817. 

Sahiiri . — Eighteen villages ; bolongcl originally to tho 
Jammu Rajas, from whom wrested in 1763 by the Dodeb Sardars. 

In 1802 was annexed by Ranjit Singh. 

Buldki Chak. — Twenty-nine villages ; belonged to the Bhangi 
Sardars until 1740, when the Kanbaya Sardars obtained pos- 
ses.Bion. In 1791 it was annexed by Ranjit Singh. 

Dodeh. — Thirty-four villages; belonged to the Jammu Sar- 
ddrs, from whom it was wrested in 1751 by the Dodeh Sardars. In 
1786 it was annexed by Ranjit Singh, and finally absorbed on 
Sudh Singh’s death in 1797. 

Kot Ndvia. — Fifty-four villages ; belonged to the Jammu 
Rajas and was taken by the Kanbaya Sardars in 1754, and 
eventually by Ranjit Singh in 1788. 

Bhikho Ohak . — Fourteen villages belonged originally to the 
Jammu Sardars. In 1780 the Kanbaya Sardars obtained possess- 
ion ; in 1805 it fell to Ranjit Singh. 

Jaldln, — Seven villages as above. Fell to Ranjit Singh in 
1804. 

Chak Andak. 

I'aluka NaroL — fcjixty-five villages ; belonged to the Jammu 
Rajas. After tho imperial Subadar had vvithdrawn, Adina Beg ^ an i rao . 
the founder of Dinanagar, was deputy for this tract. In 1769, 
the Kanhaya Sardars took the taluka, which they held till 1797, 
when it was annexed by Ranjit Singh. 

Kathlaur . — Eighteen villages as above. In 1785 it fell to 
Ranjit Singh. 
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To complete the history of the whole district as at present 
constituted, Mr. Roe’s account of the Shahpuv-Kandi tract, which 
was transferred to this district from Kangra in 18.52 and 1862, 
History of^ the and which until its final absorption by Ranjit Singh belonged 
ShahpnrKanditraot. mainly to the twin Rajput houses of Nurpur and Shahpur, is 
given in full, as it is clear and not very lengthy. 

In the last hundred years or so there have been three re- 
volntions affecting this tract, in common with the Punjab gener- 
ally— (1) the rise of independent Sikh chiefs; (2) the central- 
ization effected by Ranjit Singh ; (3) the annexation by the 
British. Tlie population are not Jat by race, nor Sikh by reli- 
gion. The Sikhs were here either barons or retainers. It was 
the death of Adina Beg Khan in A.D. 1758 which made way for 
their intrusion. That able man, who, had he .lived, would pro- 
bably have done what Ranjft Singh did afterwards, for some ten 
years inclined to Kabul or Delhi, as suited his ambition. Ahmad 
Shah Durani made him Governor of the Jullundur Doab, but 
Prince Timur, his son, hated him for assisting the Sikhs. 
He gave the Sikhs a bloody defeat at Makhowal in order 
to avert suspicions at Lahore from his own aims, but he 
secretly abetted their capture of that city. When, how- 
ever, he found the Sikhs restive, ho called in the Mahrattss 
against them. But his death left him no successor. His influ- 
ence had been purely personal. And two years afterwai’ds the 
Mahrattas having been defeated at Panipat, the Sikhs met to- 
gether at night, burnt the tents of the Lahore agent, murdered 
him, and proceeded to partition the country. Batala and Adina- 
nagar, together with most of the country between Amritsar 
and the hills, fell to the Kanhaya Misal. The Bagga family of 
the same standard obtained Sujanpur, whence they expelled the 
Kannngos, who had established a fort of their own. The founder 
of this family was one Amar Das, a Manjat zamindnr of the 
village of Bagga in Amritsar, who, joining the Kanhaya Misal 
about the year 1759, overran the whole of the northern part 
of the district, including the towns of Sujanpur, Sukalgarh, 
Dharmkot, and Bahr^mpur. He died in 1805 and was succeeded 
by his son Bhag Singh, who again was succeeded in 1808 by his 
younger brother, Budh Singh. In the following year Ranjit 
Singh defeated Budh Singh, and seized upon all the Bagga 
territory. A small ydyfr was granted to Budh Singh, and the 
remainder of the estate granted in jaffir to Desa Singh Majithia, 
in whose family part of it remained until 1859. 

The portion of the district formerly belonging to Kangra, 
and commonly known as the Shahpur- Kandi tract, was formerly 
divided into the following talukas, the names and limits of which, 
with the exception of the Kauntarpur, have continued in local 
use down to the present time 
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The Shahpur, Palalii and Kandi talukaa were originally Cha^M II. 
united and formed part of the territories of the Nurpur Rajfis. History. 
This dynasty was established about 700 years ago by Jatpal * 

altos Rana Bhetj a Taur Eajpdt from Delhi, who settled at 
Pathankot and took possession of all the country at the foot of ® ® 
the hills. 

About 230 years ago the capital was removed to Nurpur. 

The territory continued undivided down to the time of Raid 
Jagat Chand, who is mentioned by Mr. Barnes as having “ in 
the time of Shah Jehan, A.D. 1646, and in the service of that 
emperor conducted a most difficult but successful enterprise 
against the Uzbeks of Balkh and Badakshan at the head 
of 14,000 Rdjputs raised in his own country.” 

This Raja had two sons, the youngest of whom Bahao Singh 
became a Muhammadan, taking the name of Murid Khan, and 
obtained a separate grant in his own favour of the Mirpur 
territory between the Chakki and the Edvi. Over this his 
family ruled for four generations, the line of the elder brother 
continuing to rule iu Ndrpur. 

InSambat 1825, A.D. 1768, Sayad Khan succeeded to the raj 
established by Bahao Singh. He died in Sambat 1 838, A.D. 1781, 
leaving a wddow and two sons, minor.s. Tlie country was now 
in the state of anarchy which intervened between the break up 
of the Mughal Empire and the establishment of the power of 
Ranjit Singh. Petty Sikh Sardtirs wore setting up independent 
principalities all over the country. One of these, Sardar Jai 
Singh Kanhaya, had established himself at Batala, and held 
either himself, or through his lieutenants, all the country in the 
north of B4ri Doiib. One of these men, Sarddr Amar Singh 
ruled at Sujdnpur, and another, Sardar Tara Singh, at Pathdnkot. 

The widow of Sayad Khan placed herself and her children under 
the protection of Amar Singh at Sujanpur, and the result was 
an immediate partition of her dominions. The two Sikhs took 
the country up to the tow hills, Amar Singh annexing the 18 
villages near the Bavi forming the Paldhi taluka, and Tara Singh 
the remaining 26 villages, which con.stituted the 'I'aluka Kandi. 

The 27 villages beyond the low hills, which formed the Shahpur 
taluka, were at once resumed by Pirthi Singh, Raja of Nurpur, 
who may be fairly considered their legitimate ruler. 

The boundary between the Sikh and Nurpur territory fol- 
lowed the line of the old Shahpur-Nurpur road. Some of the 
descendants of the Shahpur Rdja.s still live at Sujiinpur and hold 
the small village of Kale Chak in jagir Aziin Khan is the chief 
man among them, and is a member of the Sujanpur Municipal 
Committee. 

The remaining history of the Shahpur talukas i.s identical 
with that of the Nurpur dynasty', the fall of vhich is descri})ed 
at lengthby Mr. Barnes in paras. 67, 70, 89, 98 of his Settlement 
Report. Raja Pirthi Singh was .succeeded by his son R4ja Bii 
Singh, who fell before Ranjit Singh in A.D. 1815, and whose Ufa 
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was spent in vain endeavours to recover }us dominions. After 
his defeat in 1815, be escaped to Chamba, bat shortly afterwards 
sought an asylum at Ludhiana. He was c-xpolled from there in 
Historv of the con.sequence of his intrigues against the Maharaja, and soon 
ShahpurKaiuiitract. in arms in his own territory. He was 

speedily crushed by the Sikh Coimnauder, Sardar Desa Singh, 
and, flying to Chatnba, was given up by the Itaja to Ranjit Singh, 
who imprisoned him at (i -vindgarh for seven years. He was 
then ransomed by the C'hamlia Raja, and took up his residence 
:'it the shrine of Damtal, He lived here till the war between 
the Sikhs and the English broke out in 1845, when he again 
raised his former snbjeet-; and laid siege to Niirpur. He died 
before the walls of the fort, 'mu not before the campaign had 
been decided in favour of the British, to whoui tho Ntirpur prin- 
cipality passed tis a part of the Sikh territory then ceded. 
Jagirs weie given to the members of the former royal family. 

Nfirpur, including Shahpur, ha.s ever since formed part of 
British l.‘^■i'r^toly. Lnt two un.snccessful attempts were made to 
recover it for its former ina.-ters by Rtim Siugli, son of the late 
Raja’s Wazir. In August 1848 he made a sudden inroad from 
the Jammu hills, and seized the fort at Shahpur. He was 
quickly driven out of it, and fled to rlio Sikhs' camp at Basohli. 
In January 1849 he obtained twi> Sikh legiraer.ts '’rom Raja 
Sher Siugli, and, again crossing the Ravi, establi'hi b. himself in a 
. strong position in tho Dalla Dhar hili.s. I'.e >va' driven out of 
this, and eventually captured .ai'd ^ent as a prisrmer to Suj6npur. 
A monument erected lo the immi'U'v of two Pritish oBicers who 
were killed in thisatTair can lie .-een from the Shalipui'-Dalhousie 
road standing mi tho summit of a hill. This was recently 
broken into by a vandei ing band of Phernas in the hope of find- 
ing large treasure. 

Tviiik.i Piiabi. It has already been explained how tlie 18 vdlages of this 

talnka were annexed by Amur Singh to his petty independency 
at Sujanpur. Thi.s man was formerly in the service of Sardar 
Jai Singh of Batala, and was by linn made lambardar and 
q'tiasi lieutenant at Dliarmkot. On the break up of the Mughal 
.Kmpire, Ajaib Rai, the Kanungo, liad established himself at 
Sujunpur and Pathankot. From the former place he. was ex- 
pelled by Amar Singh, who set up lii.3 own rule there, and, as 
already stated, annexed the- 18 Palahi villages in Sambat 1838, 
A.D. 1781. He was succeeded by his son Budh Singh, who in 
Sambat 1871, A.D. 1814, had to surrender his independence to 
Ranjit Singh and accept a service jng'ir. 

Talnka Ksndi. This has no separate history; as soon as it ceased to form 

part of Nurpur it wa.s incorporated with Taluka Pathankot and 
sliared its fate. 

P than- Ajiiib Rai, the Kiluungo, was supplanted by Sardar Nand 
Singb, Bliangi, in Sambat 1818, A.D. 1'7G1. Nau'd Singh died in 
Sambat 1 832, A. D. 1 775, leaving no sous. His widow invited Tdra 
Singh, son of Sardar Mutsadda Singh of Fateligarh, Batala, to come 
and marry her daughter and succeed her husband. He came, and 


Taluk* 
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immediately put both mother and daughter to death, and took 
the whole of Nand Singh’s pos.sessions. Six years afterwards 
he annexed the 26 villages of the Kandi taluka. He remained 
independent down to Sambat 1864, A.D. 1807, when he had to 
yield bis possessions to Eanjit Singh and accept a jagir. 
Pathankot henceforth formed part of the Sikh territory, and as 
such, passed under English rule. The three preceding talukaa 
formed part of the Nurpur territory and lay in compact blocks, 
and had distinctive features of their own. The remaining 
talukds are of a different character ; they are composed of the 
villages lying between the Chakki and Beas, very few of which 
ever belonged to Nurpur ; and their only distinctive features are 
that they were held by different Sardars. It will be suflScient 
to state very briefly how they were held during the short period 
of their independence, and when they fell into the hands of 
Ranjit Singh. 

Sardar Desa Singh was a relation of Tara Singh of Pathan- 
kot and Jai Singh of Batala. With their assistance he made 
himself master of the 45 villages of the Kauntarpur, Mirthal, 
Gharota and Surajpur ilakfis. After the war between Sansar 
Chand of Kaugra and Rani Sada Kour, wife of Gurbakhsh 
Singh and mother-in-law of Ranjit Singh, in which the Rani 
was utterly defeated, she imagined that the Katoch invasion 
had been caused by Tegh Singh, who had succeeded his father 
Desa Singh. With the assistance of Jai Singh, she therefore, 
in Sambat, 1832 took possession of the whole country, leaving to 
Tegh Singh only a jagir of the six villages of Kauntarpur, 
Khadawan, Bhahwan, Ohak Nangli, Simli and Papial. These 
were continued to his son Slier Singh. On his refusing service 
under Maharaja Sker Singh, Khad.iwan was resumed, and some 
villages near Batala given in exchange. The Jagir was con- 
tinued to Bibi Rupan. On her death the British Government 
resumed all but Kauntarpur, which was continued for the lives 
of Bhag Singh and Budh Singh, the sons, and Nihal Singh, the 
grandson of Sher Singh. Nihal Singh is still alive. Bhag Singh 
and Budh Singh rendered good service to Government, and 
their shares were consequently continued to their children 
for life. 

This formed a part of the old Kauntarpur circle held by 
Desa Singh. When he was dispossessed in Sambat 1832 by 
Sardar Jai Singh and the Rani, this taluka was given to 
her husband Gurbakhsh Singh. The Rani was taken prisoner 
in Sambat 1870 by Sher Singh, and the tract passed into his 
possession. On Sher Singh’s death in Sambat 1893 it was 
made over to Hira Singh. 

Like Gharota, Mirthal formed a part of Kauntarpur when 
it was taken by the R^ni in Sambat 1 832, and was given to 
her relatives, the sons of Bhag Singh. In Sambat 1864 it came 
into the possession of Ranjic Singh, and was managed on 
behalf of the prince, Sher Singh, by LMa Jiwan Mai. When in 
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Sambat 1869 tbe prince’s jtigira were transferred to Kahnuwdn, 
this tract was given to Kislien Singh, Wazir of the Guler K4ja, 
as a reward for services rendered in the Kangra campaign. 
It was resumed on annexation, and other villages given in 
exchange. 

The four villages forming the Surajpur taluka always 
belonged to Nurpnr, and weie absorbed by Ranjit Singh with 
the re.st of that territory. 

Kurpur fell in A.D. 1815, and the petty Sikh Chiefs had 
been swallowed up before. Tbe whole of the territory was 
brought under tlie general Sikb .system of administration. LAla 
Snkh Dial ruled from A.D. 1815 to 1818, I\!oti Ram from 1818 
to 1819, Guru Wazir Lahori from 1819 to Kapur Singh 

succeeded, but was speeddy removeii, ,■ n I tl.e administration 
then passed into the hands of Sartisir I'esn. Singh Majithia, 
who, with his son Lahna Sirgli, held it until it parsed to the 
English. Their official tit’o was that of nazim ; thiir duties 
and the manner in which they wei e pet font ed are described 
at length by Mr. Barnes in para. .32-5 and following of his report. 
The actual administration was carried cn ly kardars, the nomi- 
nees of the nazim, one of whom was appointed for each par- 
ganah. Mr. Barnes sums np the cbaincter of the kardars 
generally by saying that “ the probbm of his life was to main- 
tain cultivation at the highe.st pos.'-ible level, and at the same 
time to keep the cultivator at the lowest point of depression." 
It is needless to enquire how lie strove to solve this problem. 

I’he nazims and k.lrdars were merely tbe official nominees 
of the Govermnont of the da}’. Ktjminally at least they 
received regular salaries, though their main income depend on 
what they could extort from tbe people. U*der these Govern- 
ment officials were another class of men, hereditaiy representa- 
tives of the people, who were CApt ctcd by the Government to 
perform certain duties, and who were summarily deprived of 
their position if they failed to do so. Tliese were the kauun- 
gos, the chaudhris, the kotwals and the village headmen. 

The kanuug’o was .'s regist! ar .npjininteu under the emper- 
ors, one for each taluka, more for the sake of a general uniform- 
ity with the Mughal system than liecanse they were really 
required. “I doubt,” says Mr. Barnes, “if their duties 
were ever more than nominal. The.sc functions have long since 
fallen into disuse, and as their services were not required, they 
have eradually lost their privil<>gos and emoluments, and letain 
nothing but the name.” It is needless to adtl that under the 
English system the kanungo has aiway.s been simply a 
official. 

Mr. Barnes says : — 

“ The chaudhris are another class of agricultural officers 
raised by the Mugliala. These functionaries are found only in 
those districts which were reserved as imperial demesnes. The 
extent of their jurisdiction seldom comprised more than eight 
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or ten villages, and in every taluka there were several ehau- Chapter II. 
dhris. The duties were chiefly fiscal. They were expected TTiot^v 
to encourage cultivation, replace .absconders, and provide gene- 
rally for the security of the Government revenue. They were Chandhrii. 
also entrusted with police powers, and were responsible for the 
arrest of criminals and prevention of crime. Their emoluments 
were usually 2 per cent, ou the grross produce, and sometimes the 
Government conferred a small jagU” 

Mr. Barnes goes on to say that they were introduced into 
these parts more for the sake of uniformity than anything else ; 
that in the whole of Kangra parganah only two could be found 
at the time of the regular settlement wlio retained any part of 
their ancient privilege.s. They had nearly all of them sunk 
down into mere village headmen, and in many cases they merely 
retained the name. The chaudhris of Indaura in Nurpur had, 
however, owing to their Katoch origin, retained both their in- 
fluence and their privileges ; they rendered good seiwice in the 
disturbances of ld48-49, and wlierever Mr. Barnes found them 
in possession of any rights he confirmed them in them. 

Somewhat similar was the location of the kotwal, of whom Kotwili. 
Mr. Barnes says ; — “ In the old principality of Nurpur there is 
a grade of hereditary olScers, a post of the old Hindu revenue 
system, called kocwiils. The office is of very ancient origin, 
and partly from its antiquity and partly from its better adapta- 
tion to local wants the duties and privileges continue unimpaired 
to this day. The kotwal is the agricultural chief of a circle of 
villages grouped together from physical anoloay and called 
kotwals. In our maps and records these jurisdictions are called 
talukas. The duties of a kotwal wore not only fiscal and 
criminal, but also military. In case of emergency he was 
requiied to repair at tlie head of all the fighting meu in the 
taluka to the scene of danger. The people, if they wanted a 
pleader, deputed the kotwal. His influeuce was unbounded, 
and in a political crisis the people would watch his pro- 
ceedings and submit their judgment to his. Whatever 
course he took they would be sure to follow. These function- 
aries are remunerated in land free of rent, and wherever I 
found them I maintained their ofiice.s and emoluments entire.” 


The district has only gradually assumed its present Constitution of tha 
form. After the Sobraon campaign, by the treaty of Lahore 
concluded 8th March 1816, the Julundiir Doab including the“® 

Kdngra district, was ceded by the Lahore Darbhr as a war 
indemnity. The boundary of the Kang.-a district was demarcated 
by a commission, and ran from just b dow tho present head of 
the Bari Doab Canal in au almost straight line to the old bed 
of theChakki near Dhangu, whence it followed the course of the 
eastern branch of that stream to its junction with tho Boas. After 
the annexation of the Punjab in April 1849, Mr. C. B. Saunders 
was directed to form a nevv district of Adioauagar which should 
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Chapter II. include two-thirds of tbe Bari Doabnorth of Amritsar. Adinanagar 
was selected as the head-quarters as Batala was considered to be 
^ too far south. The administration was to be based on the 
Constitution of the regulations in force in the North-West Provinces. The Adina- 
district under Bri- nagar district was that settled by Mr., afterwards Sir H. Davies, 
tish rule. and included the whole of the present Gurdaspur tahsil, the 

greater part of the Batala tahsil, and the 181 villages in the 
Pathankot tahsil south of the boundary defined in 1846. In July 
1849 the civil officers and military escort were transferred to 
BatMa and established in Maharaja Sher Singh’s house at Anarkali 
as Adinanagar was thought to be unhealthy. In the autumn 
Batala was considered to be too much exposed to floods, and 
so Gurdaspur was selected as a suitable site for the station; 
and after some further doubts as to its healthiness the name of 
the treasury and district was finally altered from that of 
Adinanagar to Gurdaspur on 1st May 1852. 

In the meantime work had been commenced on the Bari 
Doab Canal, atid in 18-50 it was deemed desirable to 
place the whole course of the canal within one district ; so with 
effect from 1st March 1852, 83 villages south of a line run- 
ning from the Ravi at Shahpiir to the Chakki above 
Pathfinkot were transferred to Gurdaspur. The Revenue 
Survey was then well advanced, and at the revision of tbe 
boundaries of tahsils and districts in 1853 the Shakargarh 
tahsil was transferred from Sialkot ; the boundaries of 
Gurdaspur and Batala were fixed much on their present lines, 
some 107 villages in the south-east being added to the latter 
from Amritsar ; and the delta between the Ravi and (Jjh, con- 
taining 99 villages, was cut out of Shakargarh, and with 181 
villages from Gurdaspur and the Kangra villages formed into 
a separate tahsil with head-quarters at Pathankot. 

The district was then formed as follows : — 

Tahsil Pathankot in the north-east. 

,, Shakaigar — trans Ravi, except Andar. 

„ Gurdaspur — the central portion of the Bari Dodb. 

„ Batala— the southern portion of the Bari Doab. 

In August 1860, the hills upon which lies the Dalhousie 
^mtanum, having been acquired in 1853 from the Chamba 
State, were transferred from tbe Kangra to the Gurdaspur 
district, and in the April of 1862 this transfer was supplemented 
by the further transfer to the district of the strip of hill country 
already described as lying between the Ravi and Chakki and 
intervening between Dalhousie and the plains. In 1861 R4ja 
Teja biiigh s jagir was consolidated in the south-west of the 
Batala tahsil and his head-quarters were fixed at that town and 
a considerable jurisdiction over the jagir villages was confer- 
red on him with the title of Raja of Batala. A new tahsil was 
formed at Radian, but on the death of the R6ja on 2nd December 
1862, the jagir was resumed and the former tahsil reconstituted. 
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In April 1867 the Bat41a tahsil was transferred to Amritsar, Chapter II. 

but was retransferred to Gurdaspur on Ist April 1869, as the TT"”t~ 
arrangement did not work satisfactorily. ^ 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Eeport : — ’’ One of the 6r.st precautions tisVrnle.'^'* 
adopted here by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Naesmyth, 
was to send his Es. 7,00,000 of treasure in the fort of Govindgarh Mutiny, 
at Amritsar. It was put under a guard of the Irregular Cavalry, 
and run through the 44 miles on the night of the 20th May 
by relays of Ihahlies or light two-bullock carts. On the 3rd 
June a feeling of still greater security was created in the station 
by the dismissal of the detachment of the 59th Native Infantry 
to join its head-quarters at Amritsar, Its place over the treasury 
was taken by a party of the police battalion, from which corps also 
guards had been furnished to the houses of all European 
residents until the 59th left. The jail was carefully watched, and 
interviews between the prisoners and any of their friends for- 
bidden, lest any design to break outof jail should be formed. There 
was an extraordinary number of Hindustanis in this district, 
mostly employed on the works of the Bari Doab Canal, which 
has its head-quarters at Madhopur. The public enterprise 
had not hitherto attracted natives of the Punjab in the proportion 
that might have been expected. Many of the native clerks, 
contractors and workmen were natives of Hindustan. As such 
it was needful to watch them closely and to resort to espionage 
that any projected disturbance might be stifled at once. Two 
civil officers, Hindustanis of somerank in the Government service, 
fell under such serious suspicion that they were removed to 
other places, an I ulterior measures against them were at one 
time contemplated. It was impossible to guard the river 
thoroughly as it was frequently fordable, and owing to its 
proximity to the mountains, and consequent liability to 
sudden freshets, no dependence could be placed on it as 
a barrier. However, all stray beams and planks which 
could be bound up in rafts were cleared away, all the 
boats but two were withdrawn or scuttled, and on receipt of the 
news of the Jhelum mutiny on the 7th July these two were 
also sunk. The river was therefore considered temporarily im- 
passable. Two days after this, came tidings of the march of 
the 46th Native Infantry and Wing of the 9th Light Cavalry in 
mutiny from SiMkot towards Gurdaspur. The news had been also 
telegraphed to Brigadier-General Nicholson, who was lying at 
Amritsar with his moveable column. The signaller was drunk, 
and the message was not delivered, but an express sent by mail- 
cart reached early in the morning. He was earnestly requested 
to intercept the mutineers, and with his characteristic energy he 
started the same evening with six gnns under Captain Bourchier, 

600 men of Her Majesty’s 52nd Foot, some Sikh levies, and 
a few half-deciplined Bikh horse. 

To the commercial men of Amritsar and Lahore the absence of 
a railway was compensated for by the hundreds of native gigs or 
skkas which ply unceasingly between the two cities. On the 
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day in question the district ofi5cer.« of both places were ordered 
to seize every eltka, hhdhli and pony that was to be seen, and to 
' despatch them under police guards to General Nicholson’s camp 
at Amritsar on urgent public service. The vehicles on tlieir 
arrival there were promptly loaded with British soldiers, and the 
force started at dusk for Gurdaspur, which is at a distance 
of 44 miles from Amritsar, reaching it at 3 p.m. of the 11th 
July. It was joined at Batala by Mr. Roberts, Commissioner, 
and Captain Perkins, Assistant Commissioner of Amritsar. The 
next day General Nicholson was told that tiie mutineers had 
crossed to the left bank of the Havi b}^ the ford at Trimmu. 
He marched, and met them drawn up in line near the river. The 
9th Light Cavalry charged the Artillery fearlessly on both 
flanks and cut down some of the gunners, the 46th Native 
Infantry advanced boldly to take the gons in the face of a 
storm of grape which mowed them down by scores, and it was 
not till the 52nd leaped out on them with the bayonet that they 
turned and fled. The remnant of themntiuons force took refuge 
on an island, where they erected a battery for their gun and 
collected their women and their spoil. At daylight on the 16th 
July they were attacked in this fkeir last stronghold. Numbers 
were drowned or shot in the water, many were killed in 
the flight, and the prisoners were all executed by martial law. 
On the 18th the column returned to Gin daspnr.” The figlittook 
place on the border of the viil.ngos of 'l hakaipnr and Wazirpnr, 
close to the present Trimmu encainpiug groiiiid. The mutineers 
were stopped for a short time on tlie ojiposite bank of the Ravi 
owing to the want of boats, but, .strangely enough, tho water 
suddenly fell to a point unusuuliy low for the middle of the 
rains and they were enabled t.j cross. As soon us most had 
crossed, however, the water rose to its normal level and blocked 
some of them on the island between the two streams. Sardar 
Man Singh of Jhun Man Singh in Tahsil Shakargarli rendered 
valuable services during the fight, and at the moment of victory 
was struck by a bullet while on his way to Mr. Naesmyth in 
another part of the field. He was taken to Tliakarpur, where 
a few hours afterwards he died and was burnt in tho garden to the 
north of the village which i.s owned by his family. 1’here is a 
small pakka cenotaph on tho spot where his remains were cre- 
mated, which is now falling into ruins. His widow received a 
pension of Rs. 200 till her death, and his sons Lahna Singh 
and Wazir Singh get pensions of Rs. 1.50 a year each. Bones 
of horses and men arc still occasionally ploiiged up on the field of 
battle, especially on the spot where a deep iiala, known as the 
Kala pani, used to be, as during tbe retreat liundreds of the 
mutineers wei’e driven into this and shot or drowned. The Euro- 
peans killed in tho fight were buried at Gurdaspur near the 
encamping ground, but there is no memorial of the battle on 
the spot. It would be a graceful act now on the part of Govern- 
ment if, in lieu of the life pension, the estate of Thakarpur, 
whicK has been assessed at Rs. 320, was granted to the head of 
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the family ii\ jagir during good conduct and loyal service to Chapter If. 
Government when required, and on condition of his erecting and tt'T” 
keeping in repair a proper cenotaph to Man Singh with a suitable 
inscription. During Wazir Singh’s life he might receive Rs. 150 Tha Mutinjr. 
a year out of the revenue. Lalina Singh was a ResaldSrin the 
Military Police Force, and is now zaildar of Nainakot in tahsil 
Shakargarh. His age prevents his being of much service now, 
but he has some claims on Government, and the memory of the 
good services rendered by Man Singh and other local notables 
should not be allowed to die out, while a memorial, such as now 
is proposed, will be the best way of commemorating the battle 
and the services rendered, and serve to stimulate the 
present generation to emulate the deeds of their fathers if 
occasion should ever arise. Many of the mutineers were brought 
in by the villagers and executed by Captain Adams, 4.ssistant 
Commissioner, and Mr. Naesmyth in commission. Most of the 
party that escaped to -Jammu were made over to us by the 
Maharaja’s officers, and tried by Lieutenant MacMahon and 
Captain Adams at Bhikho Chak. Some of them, however, con- 
trived to make their way through the trackless wastes of the 
Himalaya to f'piti, where they were beleaguered by the people 
until tlie arrival of Mr. Knox, Assistant Commissioner of Kulln, 
who captured the party, more of whom weio then executed. 

During the first week in August a remnant, numbering about 25 
men of the fifith Native Infantiy frotn Lahore, found their way 
into the swamp.s of this district. They were all killed by a party 
of the new levy under Messr.s. Garbett and H.anna of the Canal 
Department, and by a separate little party of the 2nd Irregular 
Cavalry under Major Jackson, who was sorion.sly wounded. The 
rai.«ing of the levy was an important partof tiie workofthe district 
officers. It was etitrusted to Captain Adams, and the force was 
pronounced one of the best bodies of men that had been recently 
raised in the Punjab. Ou this lioad Mr. Naesmyth makes the 
following remarks : — “This general enli.stment was one of the 
most popular, as it was among the most effective measures 
adopted by Government, and contributed in a vast degree to 
link the popular feeling in this part of the country with the 
British cause. A mutual interest and sympathy was created 
to support that cause which had now become common, deep 
and earnest were the aspirations which vibrated in every 
homestead and evinced that the military spirit of the nation 
had been gratified, and afforded an as.surance that its vmliant 
SOLS would not bo backward in vindicating the trust bestowed.’’ 

Since annexation, with the exception of the stirring events Higtory of tho 
described above, the history of the district has happily been district after tke 
uneventful and characterised, except, perhaps, in Pathankot, by 
a general advance in prosperitj' and wealth. This has been ' 
especially marked in the southern half of the Bari Dotib portioii, 
which naturally had suffered most from tho disorganisation 
ensuing on the fall of the Mughal power and the misrule of 
the Sikhs. 
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The following table shows the oflScers who have held charge 
of the district since annexation for the respective periods 
marked against each : — 


Name of Deputy Commissioner. 


From 


To 


27th March 1848 


H. P. Fane, Esquire 
Major E. Lake 
Lord William Hay 

G. Palmer, Esquire 
Captain J. H. Beecher 

H. R. Madocks, Esquire 
J. Naesmyth, Esquire 
Major S. Graham 

R. Egerton, Esquire 
H. E. Perkins, Esquire 
Captain G. Lewin 
Major R. Young 
Captain F. J. Millar 
Major R. Young 
Captain F. J. Millar 
Captain W. G. Davie* 

H. W. Steei, Esquire 
Captain E R. Conolly 
Colonel J. M. Cripps 
H. W. Steel, Esquire 
Major F. J. Millar 
H. W. Steel, Esqoire 
Colonel J. Fendall 
G. Smyth, Eaqnire 
ColonelJ. Fendall 
l(. T. Burney, Eequire 
G. M. Ogilvie, Esquire 
R. T. Burney, Esquire 


15th January 1850 
4th December 1851 
lat September 1852 . . 
November 1852 . . 

October 1853 
2nd June 1856 
August 1860 
November 1862 
March 1863 
November 1863 
2l8t December 1864 
1st July 1867 
30th September 1807... 
21st November 1867 ... 
2l8t December 1807 ... 
12th March 1870 
10th February 1871 ... 
25th February 1871 
2nd March 1871 
6th May 1871 
9th May 1871 
16th June 1871 
11th August 1872 ... 
20tb September 1872,,, 
25th March 1373 . , 

3rd May 1876 
3rd August 1876 


14th January 1850. 
3rd December 1861. 
Slst August 1852. 
October 1852. 
September 1863. 

1st June 1856. 
August 1860. 

I 

j November 1862. 
March 1863 
November 1863. 

20th Peoember 1864 
30th June 1867. 

I 29th September 1867. 
20th November 1867. 
20th December 1867 
11th March 1870. 
9th February 1871 
24th February 1871. 

j 1st March 1871. 

i 

5t!i May 1871 
8th May 1871. 

15th June 1871. 

10th August 1872. 
19th September 1872 
24th March 1873. 
2nd May 1878. 

2nd August 1876 
6th March 1877. 
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Commissioner. 


From 


To 


7th March 1377 
3rd April 1877 
6th October 1878 ... 
3th November 1880 ... 
20th November 1880... 
4th January 1881 ... 


2nd April 1877. 

5th October 1878. 
4th November 1880. 
19th November 1880. 
3rd January 1881. 


Name of Deputy 

B. W. Trafford, Esquire 
Colonel F. J. Millar 
J. W. Gardiner, Esquire 
J. W. Brown, Esquire 
J. W. Gardiner, Esquire 
Colonel F. J Millar 
J. W. Gardiner, Esquire 
Colonel E. P. Gordon 
T. Troward, Esquire 
W. Clark, Esquire 
Colonel A Harcourt 
W, Coldstream, Esquire 
S. M. Dane, Esquire 
IV. Coldstream, Esquire 
G. L. Smith, Esquire 
J. 0 Brown, Esquire 
L W. Dane, Esquire 
J, C. Brown, Esquire 

G. Smyth, Esquire 
L. W. Dane, Esquire 

H. C. Cookson, Esquire 
Colonel J. B. Hutchinson 
L. W. Dane, Esquire 
Colonel J. B. Hutchinson 
L. W. Dane, Esquire 
Colonel J. B. Hutchinson 


. 6th July 1881 

28th December 1881 
. 5th June 1882 
. 2lst July 1882 
5th October 1882 
26th November 1885 
6th February 1887 
j 30th July 1887 
j 16th November 1887 
I 5th December 1887 
I 1st May 1883 
16th June 1888 
27th March 1889 
7th April 1889 
11th April 1889 
27th May 1889 
26th April 1891 
26th May 1891 
27th October 1891 
Ist March 1892. 


5th July 1881. 

27th December 1881. 
4th June 1882. 

20th July 1882. 

4th October 1882. 
23th November 1885. 
5th February 1887. 
29th July 1887. 

15th November 1887. 
4th December 1887. 
30th April 1888. 

13th June 1888. 

26th March 1SS9. 

6th April 1889. 

I 10th April 1889. 

1 

26th May 1889. 

25th April 1891. 

I 

25th May 1891. 

20th October 1891. 
29th February 1892. 


Chapter. II. 
History. 

History of the 
district after the 
Mutiny. 


It is somowliat invidious to have to signal out for special 
notice any of these officers when all did their best, but it is only 
fair to notice the leading features of each administrator’s work so 
far as it has left a lasting trace on the district. Major Lake 
had effected the summary settlement of a considerable portion 
of the Cis-Eavi tract before he was placed in charge. His tenure 
of office was marked by the construction of the large Lake tank 
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near the Batala tahsil and by several drainage works, of Tyhich 
traces of that near Dodeh still exist. Mr. Naesmyth’s great 
work was the maintenance of order during the troubled times 
the of the Mutiny, and how well he discharged his difficult task can 
be easily learnt from the foregoing account. He also recast the 
statistics for the regular settlement of the Shakargarh tahsil, 
on which ilr. Gust wrote his report. These had been prepared 
in the first instance by Mr. Pi iusep, who, however, owing to leave 
and transfer, was unable to complete them. Mr. Bgerton noted 
on the condition of a great number of the Shakargarh estates, 
which had then suffered rather severely from the effects of the 
1851 famine year. Major Young, working in co-operation with 
the Deputy Commissioner of Iloshiarpur, laid down a fixed 
boundary line between the two districts on the Beas in 1857 in 
the place of the old deep-stream rule boundary, which worked 
very hardly. This fixed boundary, which was established with 
the consent of tlie leading zamindars, has held good in the case 
of all the villages but three (Bhaini Paswal in Gurdaspur and 
Kangra and Sami’aiin Batala) up to the present time. Captain 
Davies’ administration w'as, as usual, c’uaracterised by the active 
prosecution of useful public works, and many of the roads and 
public buildings date from bis era. 

Mr. Burney is one of the Deputy Commissioners who is 
perhaps best remembered personally by the people. He finally 
settled the troublesome boundary case with Jammu on the Eavi 
below Madhopur. An indefatigable pedestrian, he did his 
marclies often on foot, and so was broug'ht into close contact with 
all sorts and conditions of men. His energy was also largely 
directed towards the construction of drinking wells, a form of 
work which appeals directly to the sympathies of the people. 
It was during his rule that the district experienced the disas- 
trously heavy raims of 1875, and 1876 which, especially in the 
Gurdaspur tahsil, produced serious distress by swamping and 
water logging large tracts. A number of remedial measures 
were taken in hand in the form of remissions and suspensions 
of land revenue, and the construction of two or three escapes, of 
which the principal were those at Bucha Hangaland Abulkhair. 
Fluctuating assessments were introduced into 57 villages in 
the Kahmiwan chhambh, under the supervision of Mr. (now Sir) 
J. B. Lyall, in 1878 and into 29 villages in other swamps through- 
out the Gurdaspur and Bata'a tahsils between 1879 and 1882. 
The execution of many of these sciiemes fell to the lot of 
Mr. Gardiner, who aho working with Mr. C. M. Eivaz, tho 
Superintendent of the Kapurthala State, laid down the boundary 
of the State on the Beas in the south-east of the BatMa Tahsil. 
During this ofldcer’s time the Amritsar-Patliankot Provincial 
Railway was taken in hand, which has been an enormous boon 
to the Cis-lS^vi portion of the district, and greatly improved tho 
position of the agriculturists of the southern half of the Do;lb 
by enabling them to dispose of their surplus produce at 
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remunerative prices direct to the wholesale merchants, and so 
escape from the clutches of the retail grain-dealer to a great 
extent. 

Mr. Coldstream made strenuous efforts to encourage 
sericulture, but unfortunately, without much success; but in years 
to come he will be remembered for the valuable mango groves 
which he caused to be planted on most of the main camping 
grounds, the trees in -which are now doing well. 

Colonel Hutchinson’s great work up to date has been the 
facilitation of communications with the important hill cantonment 
of Dalhousie by opening up the camel road as far as Dunera on 
the border of Chamba territory for wheeled traffic, which has also 
greatly relieved the somewhat depressed condition of the Pathan- 
kot hill circle by reducing the demands upon the inhabitants for 
carriage and supplies. He has also signalised his administration 
by a campaign against illicit distillation, which was rife in the 
Sikh portion of the district, with most satisfactory results in the 
interests both of the people and Government. 

From this short retrospect it will be seen that nearly every 
officer who was in charge of the district for any reasonable 
period did something, but, unfortunately, many held office for 
short periods only, and so good works commenced by one officer 
were lost sight of in the frequent changes which followed his 
departure ; a state of things which proves how necessary 
are the orders of Government requiring that a Deputy 
Commissionershouldbe retainedfornotless than three yearsin ono 
district. This is especially the case in Gurddspur, where, owing 
to the dense population, high cultivation, and enormous number 
of estates, it is really impossible for any useful public work, in 
the way of roads, canals, or drains, to be taken up and carried 
through without an amount of preliminary work, which is not 
so much required in the case of other less developed districts in 
the Province. 

Some conception of the development of the district since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which 
gives some of the leading statistics for five yearly periods so far as 
they are available, while most of the other tables appended to 
this work give comparative figures for the last few years. 
In the case of Table No. II, it is probable that the figures are 
not always strictly comparable, their basis not being the same 
in all cases from'one period to another. But the figures may 
be accepted as showing iu general terms the nature and extent 
of the advance made. 
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Chapter III. A Unfortunately the boundaries of the district have changed so 
Stati^ical ^’^ch since 1855 that it is impossible to compare the figures for 
that year for the district as a whole ; but the density of 
■Migration and birth population as then ascertained probably didnot differ much over 
place of population, two areas of that portion of the district as compared in 1868, 
which also belonged to it in 1855 (including 1880, villages), the 
population may be contrasted as shown in 
the margin. Tlie.-=e figures show an increase 
in the interval between the two enumer* 
ations of 83,016 or 12'66 per cent, upon the 
population in 1855. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner in his report upon the census of 
1868 is iuclined to believe that this increase 


Tears. 

Population. 

1855 

572,346 

1868 

655,362 


is apparent rather than real, and attributable in preat measure 
to the superior correctness of the numeration effected at the 
time of the latter census. It is not, however, in any degree 
out of proportion with the increase shown in other districts 
similarly situated, and there appears to be no reason for 
supposing that in this district, more than others, the returns 
of 1855 are defective. 


The enumeration effected in 1868 was believed by the 
Deputy Commissioner to be as correct as could possibly be ex- 
pected, but there are discrepancies between the total figures 
for the tahsils and total given for district, and further differ- 
ences were brought to light at the recent settlement in adding 
up tbe census registers for tahsils. 

An increase in the population was atte.sted by a consider- 
able increase in cultivation. Upon this point the Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the report already alluded to writes as follows : — 


“ Tills has ahvays been one of the best cultivated districts 
in the Punjab. At the last census 63 per cent, of the whole 
area was under tillage, yet the increase of population combined 
with the stimulus to cultivation given by rising prices and in- 
creased facilities for irrigation yielded by the opening of the 
Bari Doab Canal, have led to no less than 22,000 cut of the 
74,000 then still available for tillage being reclaimed, as also to 
nearly 15,000 acres of land classed at the time of tbe census as 
barren, so that now 72 percent, of the whole area is cultivated.'’ 

Between 1868 and 1881 the annual decrease of population 
per 10,000 had been 90 for males and 53 for females, and 73 for 
persons, at which rate the male population would have been halved 
in 76'8 years, the female in 130'7 years, and the total population 
in 94'5 years. It was calculated that at the same rate of 
decrease the population in 1891 would be 765,400 persons — 
407,400 males and 358,400 females, and the Gazetteer w’ent on to 
.say, “nor is it improbable that the rate of decrease will be sustain- 
ed as if the district is over-populated the exceptional immigra- 
tion from Kashmir caused by the late famine will perhaps never 
recur, while the extension of irrigation in the Punjab plains will 
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almost certainly open up a field for tlie surplus population of tlie 
submontane tracts. Ttie decrease in urban population since 
1868 has been greater even than that in rural population, the 
number living in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 being 89 
for urban and 91 for total population. The populations for in- 
dividual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under 
their several headings in Chapter VI. 

Within the 
district the in- 
crease or de- 
crease of popula- 
tion at the dif- 
ferent enumera- 
tions is shown in 
the margin. The 
1868 figures dif- 
fer somewhat 
from those for the 
total district. 

It will be seen that, except in Pathankot where the popula- 
tion has remained stationary, an increase by immigrations 
amongst the nou-proprietory classes having balanced the decrease 
amongst the owners, there has been an almost phenomenal rise 
in every tahsil, wiiicli in an already fully cultivated and highly 
developed tract is most disconcerting, and the complete satisfac- 
tion of the forecast made at the 1881 census is only another 
instance of the hopelessness of attempting to deduce any accurate 
predictions for the future from past statistics at any rate in 
the^ case of agricultural and Tutal statistical problems. It can 
only be supposed that the figures for 1881 were abnormally low 
owing to the disease and distress resulting from the disastrous 
torrential rainfall of 1875 or 1876, which caused the swamps 
to increase enormously and affected most of the district very in- 
juriously, thereby largely swelling the loss by deaths and 
emigration which was also inflated by the employment of great 
numbers of the people during the Afghan war. 

A return of drier and more prosperous seasons, the opening 
up of the Cis-Ravi portion of the district by the Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway, and the absence of any specially disturbing 
element such as extensive military operations, coupled with 
perhaps a more careful enumeration are the only reasons w'hich 
can be assigned for the present great increase, which amount to 
4 per cent, even over the figures of 1868. 

The increase would have been even larger, but for the occur- 
rence of a severe fever epidemic during the autumn of 1 890 which 
as shown in Table XI A produced a frightful mortality. It is 
thought that the disease was rendered more deadly by the pre- 
valence during the spring and summer of influenza of a markedly 
epidemic character. 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Population. 

Percentage 
-/f increase 
of 1S91 or 
1881. 


1868. 

1881 

1891. 


Gardaspur ... 

24:5,198 

208, 22S 

252,092 

21 

Batala 

250,532 

255,131 

300,644 

18 

Pathanhot ... 

163,493 

140,825 

140,850 

... 

Shakargarh ... 

24o,d34 

219,511 

250,336 

14 

Total District 

904,757 

823.095 

943,922 

14 6 


Chapter III A. 

Statistical. 

Migration and birth, 
place of population. 
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Chapter III, A. 
Statistical. 

Birth and deaths. 


Tiible No. XI shows the 


i 

1S90 ; 1891. 

1 

Males 

25 ; 23 

Females 

23 , 20 

Persons 

48 43 

' 


total number of births 
deaths registered iu 
di.strict for the five 
from 1886 
distribution 
deaths and 
from fever 


and 
the 
years, 
The 
total 
deaths 


The figures below show 
since 1881, calculated on the population of that year 


to 1891. 
of the 
of the 

for these five 
years over the 12 months of 
the year is shown in Tables 
Nos. XIA and XIB. The 
annual birth-rates fer mille 
calculated on the population 
of a 1881 were as shown in 
the margin, 
the annual death rates per mille 



last. 

1882. ^ 1683. 

1631 

1885, 

1986. 

1887. 

18S8. 

1589. 

1890. 

1891. 

Average. 

Males ... 

30 

27 ; 25 

37 

21 

30 

12 

33 

32 

69 

37 

95 

Females ... 

33 

26 26 

43 

28 

31 

46 

36 

31 

64 

37 

37 

Person ... 

32 

26 ' 26 

39 

27 

32 

11 

35 

33 

65 

37 

39 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly im- 
proving; but the figures always fall .short of the facts, and the 
fluctuations probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase 
due to improved registration, fairly closely with the actual 
fluctuations in the births and deaths. The historical retrospect 
which forms the first part of Chapter III of the Census Report 
of 1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881, 
which will be found at page 56 of that report, throws some light 
on the fluctuations. Such further details as to birth and death 
rates in individual towns as are available will be found in Table 
No. XLiy, and under the headings of the several towns in 
Chapter VI. 


The figures of age, sex and civil condition are given in 
great detail in the Census Report of 1891, while the numbers of 
the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. VII ap- 
pended to the present work. The age statistics must be taken 
subject to limitations which will be found fully discussed in the 
Census Report. 'J’he following figures show the distribution by 
age of every 10,000 of the population according to the Census 
figures ; — 
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Under 

1 year. 

1 year. 

: 1 

2 years. 1 

, 

3 years. 

4 rears. 

' 

Total 0 
to 4 

6 to 9 

Persons 

451 

311 

322 

310 

346 

1,741 

1,435 

Males 

421 

299 

305 

303 

344 i 

1,673 

1,432 

Females 

4S8 

325 

383 

310 

348 ' 

1 

1,824 

1,437 


10—14 

13—19 

20—24, 

23—29 

30-34 

33-39 

40—44 

Persona 

002 

l.OoG 

1,002 

949 

G07 

C3G 

333 

Males 

988 

1,047 

980 

933 

C23 

628 

345 

Females 

800 

1,007 

1,027 

oos 

688 

C89 

319 


43—49 

50-34 

55—50 

GO and 
over. 


... 


Persons 

£02 

172 

334 

283 


... 

... 

Wales 

502 

191 

1 356 

j 

295 

... 

... 

... 

Females 

501 

150 

1 351 

274 



... 



S'illages. 

Towns. 

Total. 

« 

Allroligioua.,, 

5.440 

5,435 

5,439 ' 

Hindus ... : 

6428 

5.030 

5,443 1 

feikhs 

5.734 

5.721 

5,734 1 

Jains 


6.000 

5,000 

Mussalmans .. 

5 389 

5.257 

5.379 

Christians ... 

5.G70 

6.5G5 

0,7 1 y 


The number of males among 10,000 of both sexes is shown 

in the margin.* 

In the Census 
of 1891 the number 
of females per 1,000 
males in the earlier 
years of life was found 
to be as shown in the 
margin. t The figures 
for civil condition are 
given in Table No. X, 
which shows the actual 
number of single, mar- 
ried, and widowed for 


Year of 
life. 

All re- 
ligions. 

Uindus- 

Sikhs. 

Mnss.al- 

mans. 

+ 

Under 1 year 

972 

973 

825 

993 

lyear 

910 

030 

736 

919 

2 years 

943 

957 

752 

9G5 

3 years 

883 

802 

788 

891 

4 years 

846 

872 

792 

833 


Chapte^XlI A- 
Btatifltieal. 
Births Md'dMths 
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each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age period : — 


Infirmity. 

Males, 

iremales. 

Insane 

2 

i 

1 1 

Blind 

29 

1 27 

Deaf and dumb 

11 

I 6 

I 

Leprons 

2 

1 

i ^ 


Table No. XII shows the 
numbers of insane, blind, deaf- 
mutes, and lepers in the district 
in each religion. The propor- 
tions per 10,000 of either sex for 
each of these imfirmities are 
shown in the margin ; further 
detail of the age and religion 
of the infirm is given in the 
Census Report of 1891. 


The figures given below show the composition of the Chris- 
tian population, and the respective numbers who returned their 
birthplace and their languages as European : — 



Details. 

1 

Males. 

j 

Females 

! 1 

Persons. 


Europeans and Americans 

177 

i 

112 1 

289 

.2 

Eurasians ••• 

23 

17 

1 

42 

^.2 

o 2 

Native Christians 

1,185 

884 

2,069 

« 9, 





G 

(Q 

Total Christians 

1,387 

, 1,013 

j 2,400 


English ... 

192 

129 1 

321 

to ' 

Other European languages 

10 

1 

10 

3 1 

to ! 



j 


a 

03 1 






Total European languages 

1 

202 

129 

331 

j 
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SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

The following note regarding the food of the people was 
famished by the District authorities for the Famine Report, 


1879 :— 

•' The following grains form the staple food of the people 
of this district ; — ” 


Deacripkion of ' 
grain. | 

When sown. 

\Vhea 
haiTe sted. 

When rain is | 
essential to them.^ 

When failure 
or excessive 
rain causes 
injury. 

Wheat 

1 

Berra ... | 

Barley ... ! 

> October ... 

April ^ 

September, Octo- 
ber, December, 
Jannary and 
February. 

\ September, Octo- 
' her December, 
t January and Feb- 
) ruary. 

Masar ... i 

Gram 

■) 13th Sept, 
t to 

j loth Octr. 

\°°- [ 

September, Octo- 
ber, December! 

1 and Jannary. | 

September, Octo- 
> ber December 
) and January. 

Indian-coru ... j 

1 

’ 

j i 

1 

Mandal 

Kodra 

Swank 

Kangni 

Gharri 

B-ijra 

Moth 

Mnng 

IJuIy 

1 

October ... -j 

1 

1 

! ! 

' i 

i 

1 1 

1 

^June,jQly,Angnst,' 

' September and 
October. 

1 

June, July, 

j- August, Septem- 
ber and October. 

Mash 

Bioe ... 1 

f 

j 

April 

1 

October ... j 

.\pril, May, June. 
August, Septem- 
ber and October. 

1 

J 

April, May, June, 
( July, August 

w Ssptember, and 
} October. 


“The statement shown in the 


Description of 
grain. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-agri- 

cultnrists. 

Sers. 

Sera. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Uerra (mixed grains) 
Indian corn 

Rice and Kadra 

Other inferior grains 
Poises 

Total 

250 

125 

125 

300 

200 

460 

40 

650 

100 

100 

100 

200 

50 

100 

1,600 

1,200 


margin is an estimate 
of the consumption of 
food grains in the year 
by an average family of 
agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists consisting 
of fiv'e persons — one old 
person, man and wife and 
two children." 


Chap.ni. B. 

Social and 
religious life. 

Births and dsaths. 
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Qhapter III, B. 

Social and reli- 
gious life. 

Geoenil statistics 
and distribution of 
religions . 


Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 

whole district who follow 
each religion as ascer- 
tained in the census of 
1891, and Table No. 
XLIII gives similar 
figures to of towns. Tables 
Nos. Ill, III A, III B, of 
the Keport of the Cen.sna 
give further details on the 
subieet. The distribution 


4 

Eeligions. 

1 Rural 
! popola* 
t ion 

Urban- 

popula- 

tion. 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Hindu 

.. ! 4,198 

4.2.3.3 

4,201 

Sikh 

.. ' 9C.5 

323 

909 

Jaiu 

.. 1 ... 

9 

t> 

Mnssalman 

.. : 4,8-23 

5,302 

4,803 

Christiau 

.. ; 21 

1 

43 

20 


margin. The limitations, subject to wliicli these figures must be 
taken, and especially the rule followed in the classification of 
Hindus, are fully discussed in Fart I, Chapter lY, of tho 
Census Report. 


Bad. 

Rural i 
( opula- : 
lion, j 

i 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

1 

Sunn's ... 1 

' i 

OSS 

es7 

Shialis 

1 2-0 ; 

35 

Ahli Hadis ... | 

1 0 5 1 

1-3 

Otliers and unspecified: 

1 9-0 j 

8-3 


I 


The distribution of every 
1,000 of the Alussalman popu- 
lation by sect for 1881 is 
shown in the margin. Similar 
statistics were not compiled 
in 1891. 


The sects of the Christian popillation are given in Table No. 
Ill A of the Census Eeport of 1881, but the figures are, for 
reasons explained in Part VII, Chapter IV, of the Report so very 
imperfect that it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 
The figures for the 1891 census are here not available. 

Table No. IX shows the religion of the major castes and 
tribes of the district, and, therefore, the distribution by caste 
of the groat majority of the followers of each religion. A brief 
description of the great religions of the I’unjab and of their 
principal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report 
of 1881. The religious practice and belief of the district present 
no special peculiarities ; and it w'ould be out of place to enter 
here into any disrjuisition on the general question. The geneial 
distribution of religions by tahsils can be gathered from the 
figures of Table No. VII. About 1876, Swami Daya Nand, 
Suras'wati, visited Gurdaspur and founded a branch of the Arya 
Samaj, which now includes a large number of members. Tho 
Aryas are very active in this district, and some of the leading 
local pleaders and employes in the district ofiico are prominent 
men of the sect. 

Amongst local peculiarities, it may be mentioned that the 
Sultanias, who reverence Sayad Ahmad of Sakhi 8arwar in 
Hera Gbazi Khan, are numerous in parts of Batiila. They 
proceed on regular pilgrimages to Dhaunkal, near Wazirabad, 
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Social and reli- 
gious life. 

General statistic! 
and distribution of 
religions. 


and Saklii SartYar, or Nigaha astlicy calHt. The Sarai Jats are Chapter 111; B. 
the leaders of this sectj and are .sometimes styled Sheikhs, and 
receive small ofTcrings, though they are rather shy o’f admitting 
the fact. The Varaich Jats who have embraced Islam have 
also a con'll deiahle reputation as .‘jpiritual leaders, and the shrine 
of Jhaiigi ilaklit Shah Jamal, which is held hy men of this got 
(about four miles from Dera Nanak). is well known. Mirza 
Ghulam Aiiinad, of the H.Ioghn! family ofjvadian lias also created 
a great stir of rtccnt years. He is .a man of great eloquence, 
and a distinguished preaclier. At one time he was a leading 
Maulvi, but gave out that he had a special mission to the 
sweepcis, v.'lio ilocked to him in crowds. This, however, ho has 
got tired of latterly, and is now engaged in an attempt to proY'e 
that he is the Mes.->iah, or at any rate directly inspired by the 
Almighty, whicli is arousing considerable excitement amongst 
the iMnlj.'imiuadans geneially thicughcut the province. 

There are numerous religious house.s Ihvonghont tlie dis- 
trict. The Haragi shrine at Talibpur I’iudori has already been 
noticed in Chapter II. Tlte jnesent ilahant is Brahm Das, 
who succeeded a few years ago. It stands on the edge of the 
slope of tlio old high baiik of the Beas overlooking the river 
valley, and with its tui reted facade embosomed in trees, and 
tall Yvhitc spires of subsidiary shrines, presents a very jiicturesque 
appeal aiice from the valley. The Dhi.aupur shrine of the same 
sect in Batahn, which is the foundation of Baba Lai dial who 
flourished in the soveutoenth century, and was a friend of Prince 
Diira f^hikeh, wlio endowed the place, is also a very fine mass of 
masonry buddings standing on a rising mound, and dominates 
all the country. Both of these are well known houses, and have 
numerous followers all through the hills from Jammu to Kangra 
and the adjacent phiius. The name of the present Mahant is 
Harnam Das. 


TteHgiou! houiii. 


Another hcusc Cif the same sect at Lei, near Dhariwal, has 
a eonsiilei able local reputation, and was founded by Sagar, 
a disciple of Naniin of I’indori. 'The present Mahant is Baniji 
Das. I he Ud.asis have shrines at 'Teja in Batiila and Nainakot 
in Sliakargarh, botli of which arc fine masonry buildings of 
some ariiiqiiity. 'The former is a foundation of Anup Singh, 
Yvlio flourislied in the time of ilakikat Singh, fatlier cd' Jamiat 
Singh Kanhaya, and the latter contains the saimhlh of Ibim 
Kaur, Guru of Antiji Singli. Both of these were connected 
with the mother hou.so of SaliibBndha at Ram Das in Amritsar. 
'The last Mahant hut one of the 'Teja shrine poisoned himself in 
prison while under sentence of death for complicity in a murder 
case, and the assignments holil by the slirinc were re.sumed. 
'The reputation of the Sadhs attached to tlie institution i.s still 
unsatisfactory. 

The Dnrbar Sahib of B;iwa Nanak and the Tahli shrine at 
Dora Khnak, which are noticed in Cliapter A””!, are also held by 
Udasis. 'There is another institution belonging to the sect at 
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Chapter III, B- KartHPfmr, about tbreemiles from Dera Niiuak, but across the Riivi, 
Social and reli- is said to represent tlio aetunl spot where the Guru died, 

gioualife. and is licld i a considerable repute, liut has no-.v no assignment 
attached to it. Other places coiiuected with the iSikh Gurus 
E«ligions houses. l,pe^ noticed in Chapter II. 

The Jogis have an important temple, founded hy Bliur 
Ndth, the adver.sary of rarid Godar, at Jhakhbar in Pathankot, 
■which holds grant.s dating from t'lo days of the Slughal Emperors, 
one of wlinin, -Jehanglr, is said to have been carried across tbe 
Glmg on the shoulders of the It.djnut.s of Naimt, -who thereby 
earaed tlie name of mnheh or k,ihdr'<, wbicdi they have retained 
np to the present time, 'rhero is also another shrine of Bhairon 
Nath in Baira Kluird in Taii-sil Shakargarh, wliich is supposed 
to he haunted, and tlio .logi attendants hold the village of 
Sapwill, -whieli is also owned liy them, in juy'tr. Of the 
purely U indu temples, the most important are the hiJtni'iUus of 
Acldesliwar at Achal, near I’ataia, Kaiesliwar at Kalanaur, and 
Eharmeshwar at Dhamrai. The first and second of tlie.se have 
already been referred to in Chapter 11, At Achal there is a fine 
tankconstructed Ivy Jlai Sada Kaur, and repaired and improved by 
the Bliiindaris of Batiila. Fakir C hand is at prc.5oiit the manager. 
'J’be feature of interest at Kaiesliwar i.s a large black stone, said 
to extend down to the Kiran stream many feet below the temple, 
■whicli on being struck bled. The masonry temple liere was 
built by Slaharaja Kharak Singh. Diiarmeshwar is celebrated 
on account of the springs feeding the Gnpt Ganga, a small 
stream flowing down the Uliaia into the Beas, which ri.se in the 
garden attnche<l to the shrine, and are said to have had a mira- 
culous origin. 

The rock temples at ilukhesliwar in Thara on the Ravi 
have already betm referrel to in Clripter II. They are at 
present hold by Bralim Bliartbi, an old Suniasg who has found 
his way from the Deccan to this shrine. 

, Other hading temples are that of Parshotara Rai, founded 
hy one Ram, a hiMthcr of the Nagn Rtija of Nurpnr, some 600 
years ago in ilara, a village in the Hill circle, and the fine pacca 
fane constructed by the Bliandaiis at Battila, which is aprominent 
landmark. All over the country, and especially in Shakargarh, 
thdknrdicaras and !^hiwi'ilds are constriicted hy pious hanyds, or 
others who have reaped a ricli harvest during this existence, 
and ivish to compound for their sins in a future life. The 
important th.dkardwd.ra constructed at Antowali by one of the 
Ranis of Ranjit Singh has already been noticed. 

At Ghuman, in Bahila, there i.i a fine domed bnildinw to 
commemorate tme Bawa Nain Don, a Chimba, who was a 
contemporary of the famous Kabir in the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodhi, and after many wanderings settled and died 
at this village, whore ho founded a sect. His followers 
reverence the Gr.ontbs, and iti many respects resemble tbe Sikhs 
in their usages ; but the whole body of Chimbas, descended from 
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Nam Deo, calltbemselvesBdwas and are tlie priests of the shrine. 
Similar dome constructions erected in honour of Nam Dec’s 
leading disciples exist in Dliariwal and Sukhowal close to 
Ghuman, but no grants of any importance are attached to any 
of these shrines. At Ghuman there is also a fine pacca tank, 
said to have been built by hlai Sada Kaur. 

The Sarsut Brahmaus of Gurdaspur have an establishment 
at that place, of which tlie main feature is a shaking arcade of 
masonry, and they have a daughter house in Kabul itself. The 
elder branch of the same family lives at Gurdaspur in the 
Pathankot tahsil, where there is also a consider.ablo dhnrmsdla. 
Both of the old Mahants of Gurdaspur have just died, and the 
head of the institution is now Bal Nath. 

The chief Muhammadan shrines are the tomb of Sheikh 
B.adar-ud-din Baghdadi at Masanian, who flourished in the time 
of Akbar. It is superintended by the Sayad owners of that 
village, his descendants, and is a fine four square masonry 
building with a domed roof and a facade, euriclied with blue and 
white encaustic tiles made by a man from Juliuiidur. The tomb 
of Imam AU Shah of Uattar Ghattar near the Bavi, in Batala, 
is also a flue domed buildiug, which, though not quite fiuished 
as yet, is a striking object and fills the eye. The Sayads of this 
place have a considerable reputation amongst certain classes, 
though their piety has been questioned. The shrine of Farid 
Godar Chishti at Kastiwal, in Batala, is also a fine building, and 
the saint, or his first disciple Juma Deo, has a reputation for 
creating disastrous storms at the rabi harvest, unless specially 
propitiated. At Kabnuwau there is an old tomb and mosque of 
Shah Burhan, a disciple of Farid Godar, and a celebrated saint 
and antagonist of Bairagi Bliagwanji, referred to in Chapter II, 
and some of the stories related about the latter aro told of liis 
Muhammadan rival also. The sin ine of Mian Mitb.a, who flour- 
ished iu the time of Hamayun, stands on high ground near the 
Kiran in Katliiala, and enjoys a considerable reputation. The 
tombs of Abdal Islam, or Biiiii Badha, who got his name from 
being so once addressed by the Jasrota Kiija, in Masriir in 
Sbakargarb, and of Sher Baklitiar Khan Gbaziin Narot in Chak 
Andar, have a great loc.al reputation, and have numerous petty 
grants scattered over the uortli of the district ; and the shrine and 
mosque of Budhaii Shah at Kalauaur aro well known. At 
Miankot, near Kalanaur, thero is also a considerable sbrino 
founded by Sayad llaji Hassan, a contemporary of Akbar, to which 
three-fourths of the revenueof the village has been assigned. The 
Sajjada Nasluns aro not allowed to marry. The present bead 
is Shahab-ud-diii. Pious Muslims vie with the Hindus in the 
constructionof religious buildings, and in Sbakargarb particularly 
many mosques have recently been built. The chief houses havo 
all got assignments, and an account of the principal grants 
outstanding is cont.aincd iu Chapter V. Detailed notices of 
the history of most of the various institutions have been filed with 
the Tillage note-books, and the recent Census Keport of the 
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Chap ter I II, B. district also contains an interesting review of tlie leading 
Social and reli- beliefs of the dish-ict v/ritteu by Sayad Mubammad 

gious life. bati'f, 

Closelj’’ associated with religious bouses is tbe subject 

held, and tbe following are tbe principal gatberings in 
this district t r' o » 


Tahsil. 

Place. 

1 

Date. 

Average at 
tendance. 

■ Bemaeks. 

1 

f; Pauilori .... 

1 

j i 

1 . 
i: 

Baisdklii id 
April. 

] 0,000 

Connected -n-ith the Bat- 
ragi temple here, but a 
considerable tiade is 
carried on in plough 
beams, tvinnotving bas- 
kets, &c. 

Gurdaipor «{ 

1 

1 

1 Diuanagar... 

Doselira, iu 
October. 

r.ooo 

IVas originally connected 
■niili the festival, but is 
now a regular cattle 
fair, and is noticed in 
Chapter IV. 

1 

1 Pakiwaii... 

October ... 

15,000 

The Pareva melti of tiie 
fiorara Jits. See also 
Ucrila. 


Gbuuiau ... 

January ... 

7,000 

rcstival of Baiva Xaui 
Deo. 


Aclial 

Baij^akhi, in 

Apiil. 

7,000 

Connected Mith the 
5/tiicd^a of Achlosliwar. 

Batala 


Xaumi Das- 

WID, ill 

November. 

10,000 

The attendance of 

Sd lhiis of all classes 
attbo Novemljcr fair is 
very large 


f^astiwal... 

Mav 

22,000 

The Cra of Bavva Farid 
Godar. 

f 

Masdnida ... 

12&13Kabi- 

ulaival 

SjOOO 

The t’rs of Sheikh Badr 
Di\^^Ul ;u small jiathur- 
ing 13 also held liuro 
on every Thursday at 
ne^v moon. , 

r 

1 

Uara 

Holi, ill 

March. 

t,ouo 

Connected witli the meJa 
of rarsbotani llili. 

Pathankot •{ 

1 

Bbarath ... 

Bal&aklii, in 
April, 

5,000 

In honnur of Siri Chand, 
son of Bawa Nanak. 

1 

Saltilnpur .. 

•Tune 

1 

1 

i 

10.000 

Is hold 'ivhen the 
Sultania pili^rims col- 
lect for their march to 
Dhannkal. This is one 
of the hnlting'-placps. 
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Tahsil. 

Place. 

Date. 

Chapter, III B. 

AversHre ' Uzmabes. Social and reli- 

a. tendance. gioUB life. 

Ehakargarli 

Goiala 

October .. 

20/KX) • Is known as the I'areva, 
and ig a spociil festival 
, of tbo La!li Jai=», who 
collect consiilerable 
t sums. wliicU arc dig- 


burned in ptizcs to 
j wrestlers an'l otberp. It 
; is a serai-religiuiis 
mectin^^ in honour of a 
deceased nu^-ostor of 
t}in clan 


John Clement, a native catecliist, was stationed here in 1872, Amerienn United 
and was occasionally visited by members of the Sialkot Branch 
of this Mission. In January 1874 Mr. Gordon was deputed to 
found a regular Mission in the northern part of the Cis-Eavi 
portion of the district. He held sole charge up to 1st April 18So, 
when the Eoverend A. B. Caldwell arrived to a.^sist him, and the 
Gurdfispur tahsil was made over to him, Mr. Cordon retaining 
Path^nkot. iMr. Caldwell has remained in charge of Gurdaspur 
to the present, and is now assisted by d ordained ministers and 
23 helpers. The Christians in the tahsil nniuher G:19, living in 41 
villages, and the number of schools maintained by the hlission 
has risen to IG, in which instruction is given to 192 pupils, 

Christian and others, up to the Primary' School standard. 

Eeligious instruction from the Bible and orthodox catechisms is 
also imparted. 

The Eeverend Mr. Gordon remained in chai’go of the 
Pathanket tahsil up to March ISSo, when ho wont to America. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Caldwell until the arrival of the 
Eoverend T. li. Hallidav in January ]80d. There arc 51 
converts and 4 native hclper.s, and instruction is given to 58 
boys and 31 girls in three schools. 

The zanana branch of the work in these tah.'^ils lias been 
entrusted to Mis.sp.s C. I;l. and It. Wilson sinco October 1887, and 
they are much respected and looked up to hy the people. 

The ShakJrgar tahsil his also worked by this Mission from 
Zafarwal, and land ha.s recently been acquired in tiic old fort 
at Shakargarh for the construction of a branch. The Ecvcrcud 
S. Martin started operations iii 1883, and the present staff 
comprises tho llovorcml J. S. Barr, Mrs. Barr, and two zanana 
Missionaries with nine lay helpers. The converts number 673 in 
45 villages, and 15 Primary Schools are maintained at ah 
average cost of Es. 11 per month each. 
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This Mission has acquired a considerahlc liold on the Chuhra 
Chapter III, B. u-ork.s with rcry little friction and v.-ith statisfactory 

Social and reli- results. At one time the c<.>iivert.s were imviiniic to c c.itinue to 
gious life. perf(n’m ilicir cu-toauirv vdlap'o .si-rvec, ard ti.e illaeers refuse'l 
American Umte^d Q’ivo the cu.vtnn'.arv due. Tuis stare ('i t! !:i(;.s rlri'eatcncd to 
sion^in Gnrdaspur.*^ produce r.v.'kvravd cnm])iicatir,us, hut, liianks to th.e energetic 
action of tlic ilissinimi-ie.s nr all .scct.s, who at one? pointed out the 
unreasonableness of their pc.sition to the con\erts, the danger 
was averted and no further complaints have ocenrred. 


Ohnreh Miasionary TheBatala Church I'.Iisdon occnpie.s theBatiHa tnhsil as a Mis- 
BooUty. sion field. 'The head-quarters of the Mis,si,,n are at Batala, with 

outstation.3 at Fatehgarh, Si qe-nbiudpur and Dora Nanak. The 
Mission f taff cosi-ist ' of two iluro] cans (ilio llevercnds H. U. 
M’^eitbi'cchf, kh.l3., .ciid T. Coverdale) and one native elerg'yznan, 
three catechists and four Christian teachers. Batala is also 
occupied hy the Church of England Zaiuina 3Ii.=sionary kfociety. 
Zanana work was commenced in lS7u. 'The present stati’ consists 
of Mis.s C. M. Tucker, Honorary Mis.sionary, Mi.ss Bcaimati, iiliss 
Dixie (Medical), and Mis.s Key and two Bihio women. The Mi.s- 
.sion schools are noticed hclow. 


The Paring High School and College at Batala, which i.s 
attached to the Batala Mission, was established hv the Reverend 
F. H. Baring on tlio 1st April 1878, and was afiiliated to the Cal- 
cutta University in 18S0. The institution i.s intendecl for the sons 
of ChristiaTis who are able to pay moderate fees, covering at lea.st 
the boarding expenses of the pupils and tuition foe.s, according 
to the Education Code. The main huildingof the institutionwas 
formerly a palace built hy Maharaja .Slier Singh, and ,i.s now 
rented from (Joverimienr on a long lease of 'J9 years. The 
educational staff at jirescnt consists of a European Principal 
(the Reverend Egerton Corfhdi], 31. A.), n Head ila.ster, two 
graduates and three A.s-istant Teachers. 


The number of pupils in 1891 was 47. Tbe nhjocts of the 
institution are ti> give a thoroughly good education — moral] v, 
physically, and intellectually — to tlie Christian youth of North 
India. There are also A nglo-Vornaoular Jlission schools in tho 
citic.s of Batala and I’atclig.arli, and Yernacuiar schools in nine 
villages. They contain altogether over 300 pupils. 'Tho Church 
of England Zanana Mi.ssiouary .‘^uciety has two Cirls’ schools in 
villages. Tho number of pupils i.s GO. 


Table No. XTII gives statistic.s of education ns ascertained 
at the census of 1891 for each reliirion and for the total population 
of each tah.sil. The figures for female education are probably very 
imperfect indeed. The figure.s in tho margin shovi tlio number 


Education. 
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1 Education. 

! 

Total popu- 
lation. 

j 

Malea ... | j 

I 

Under instruction 
Literate. 

123 

456 


Females ] ! ‘^‘^trnction | 

( : Literate. 


4-.- 

]l-5 


educated amou" every 
10,000 of each sex accord- 
ing totJie census returns. 
Statistics regarding the 
attendance at Govern, 
menfc and Aided School* 
will ho found in Table 
No. XXXVII. 


The distribution of the scholars at the^c .schools by religion 


Details. 

no\'3. 

Girls. 

Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Chribtiuud 

!!! i ’96 

•• 

... 

Hindus 

... 13,303 

97 

JIusalmana 

.. 1 ].0'.>7 

47 

Sikhs 

.. j 2,705 

i 55 

Others 



Children of sgricukuristss 

... 13,713 

IS 

., of nou-agricuknrists 

... 1 3, .585 

270 


and the occupations of 
their fathers as it .stood in 
1891 is shown in the mar- 
gin, Some figures for 
the Mission Schools hare 
been given in a preced- 
ing paragragpli. 


It is difficult to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the comiuercial and industrial cla.sse«. Table No. XXXIV ' 
gives statistics of the working cd' the license tax for four years 
and of the income tax .since it.s introduction in 1886 . In 1891-92 
l,loB pors.ins were assessed at Ks. £9,.o97 againsf- 1,739 persons 
at ris. 19,030 tintlev the old income tax dnrii'o- tlie last vear of 
its existence 1871-72, but llie difference in incidence and manner 
of working renders a true comparis.m impossible. There is no 
doubt, however, that these classes on the wJiole are very well to 
do. though the number of traders creates competition, "and the 
profits of inividuals are ])vobably Ic^s than those made in the 
purely Muhaiumadaii district.s in the sontli-we.'t of the Pro- 
vince. New tcmplc.s are being built cvmywhere, which is 
an index of the prosperity of the han'jn, whife th.e finnres for 
alienations to new aa'ricnUuri.'-ts given in Pccnon D are cloq uent 
of the growing wealth of this class, (-'old jewelry is becoming 
more and nioie ceiiimou, .and the standard of ivqnircine nts of 
the younger generation has certainly risen. Of the industrial 
classes the Turkh.ans, whetlior black.siniihs or carpenters, are per- 
haps the best oii, as tliey readily obtain Kcrvioe on tho railway and 
other Govcrnnicnt works, and are an energetic and capable .set of 
men. Here, .again, the tendency is to invest all saving.s in land, and 
prices always rule very high in the vicinity of a Turklian village ow- 
ing to the keen com; etition of purchasers. It may bo said gener- 
ally that a very large proportion of the artisans in tho towns is 
extremely poor, while their fellows in tho villages arc scarcely less 
dependent upon the nature of tho harvest than arc the agricul- 
turists themselves, their fees still often taking the form of a fixed 
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gious life. 

Edacation, 


Poverty or wealth 
the people. 
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Chapter III, C. sliare of the protiucc, while even where this is not the case, 
Tribes'castea demand for their products necessarily varies with the pros- 
and leading P^rhy of their customers. Perliaps the leather-workers should 
Families. he excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides of 
the cattle which die in a year of drought. The circumstances 
of the”eop[o!^** agricultural classes are discussed below in Section D of 

this chapter; 


Tribe?, and caiste?, 
end leading families. 

Statistics of tribes 
anl ccstei. 


Local distribution 
of castes and tribes. 


Eac(i inbaliting 
the diitrict. 

The Kajpdts. 


SECTION G.-TSIBE3, CASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the j'rincipal caste.3 and 
tribes of the di.strict with details of sex and religion, while Table 
No. IX A shnw.s the number of the less important castes. It 
would be out of place to attempt a description of each, ilany 
of them are found all over tlie Punjab, and most of them in many 
Ollier districts, and their reprcvseiitatives in Gurdaspur are 
distinguished by no l.ocal pecuiiaritie.s, and each caste will 
be found described in Chapter VI of the Census Keport 
for l?fl. 

Tlie loliowiDg a'^couat of the leading tribes in the district, 
taken from the Gm.i h'etilemeat Report, shows ap the principal 
features of interost, and further details of distribution and for 
the minor tribe.s are given in the As.se3smont Reports for the 
different tah.sils. 

The population of the tract under assessment is of course 
almost as important a fector in its revenue-paying capacity as 
it.s natural chni-acteristics, and consequently th.e point must be 
bricliy noticed again liero. In thi.s respeef, again, the district is 
uniisaaiiy ci;”cr.se in character. The hilly tract is peopled almost 
enurcly by Thakkars or spurious R.'ijnut^, the submontane is 
mainly Rdiouts, and the plains popul.ition ia principally Jat. 
There are very few true Jai Kafia Rajputs, as the Pathanias 
and Idauhas, whomig'et lay claim to tins rank have lost grade by 
turning personally to direcc anriculturo. Praclically, all of these 
ts ibes come under the gvncric term of Salainias, and many of 
them Imrdly de-erve the name of Pajput at all, and would bo 
called Rdtlns in Kiingra, v.'ho are I’cpudirUed by the true blood 
Rajputs. The lowest clans of all are known as Ram Ramias. 
Leaving the classitic.ation based on the metbod of solution adopt- 
ed, and arrangiiig the Rajputs by the traditional races of Suraj 
Bausi aud iSoiu Baiisi, avc have the following results: — 


C/tandar Jian^y, 
Gulcriu. 
Pathdnia. 
Satnria. 
Kliokiiar. 
Kohal. 
Bhatti. 


Sii.iaj Boi'i, 

I Jornn-'H. 

i Jiisnotiii 

‘ Jmx/jJolia. 

! Manhi'ts. 
j Har Chand. 
I Jarrdl. 
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ChandSr Bans*. 
Bhamrotra. 
Lamin. 
Kakotra. 
Naru. 

Ladit. 

( jhandar. 

Makkotra.* 

RakwaU 

Chohau. 

Madar. 

Kanaucli. 

Awan. 

Samanch. 

•Jhanjua. 

Dhamdial. 

Balim. 


Suraj Saati. 

Sin, 

Indauria. 

Chibh. 

Bagal. 

Tangral. 

Saroch. 

Thakkar. 

Thakial. 

Bhadiar 

Salehria* 

Gohotra. 

Malotra.* 

Manj* 

Man] rial. 

Rial. 

Jbaggi.* 

Sanauria. 

Mahotra. 

Ratal. 

Lalotra. 


Chapter III, C. 

Tribes, Castes, 
and leading 
Families. 

Bsces Inhabitisjg' 
tbe District : 


The Esjputs. 


Those slioAvu in italics call themselves Jaikarias, but 
except the first two. Chandar Bansi, and the first three, Suraj 
Bansi, the other clans have really lost their claim to the salutation 
of Jaideya in this district. The clans against whose names an 
asterisk has been placed are all locally known as “ Kahri,” or 
those who only take from or give wives to a particular clan, and 
the others as “ Dohri,” or those to take and give wives in the same 
clan. The former class are con.^idered superior. The five true 
Jaikaria classes give and take in marriage amongst themselves, 
and take from the other -Jaikaria and Kahri clans. The 
Doliri clans intermarry, except with their own clan or that of 
their mothers and paternal or maternal grandfathers. Amongst 
the inferior Jaikaria and Kahri clans there is a regular order 
of precedence, and they take from a lower and give to a higher 
clan. Thus the Tangrals take from the Ratals, Lalotrds and 
Kohals, and give to the .Jarrals, Salehrias and Indaurias ; the 
Kohals take from the Ratals and hill Thakkars, and give to the 
Tangrals, and the Salelirias give to the Manilas and take from 
the Gahotars, Ratals and Lalotars. A tendency is, however, 
observable amongst them to level away these distinctions to 
some extent, and if this extends it will be an excellent thing. 
The Thakkars in the hills occupy the very lowest rung of the 
ladder, and so have not been shown in the list. They have 
innumerable subdivisions amongst themselves, and practise 
widow remarriage. The custom of karewa is also not uncommon 
amongst most of the Dohri clans. This classification into 
gots or clans is not only interesting as an historical and 
ethnological study, but is also of considerable importance from the 
baser points of view of the revenue assessing officer and vital 
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Chapter III, C- statistlriar. A cmioua feature of tlie race is tliat tlie lower classes 
Tribes Castes lo Their estates arc up.drrtnanned, so far 

and leading as the proprietors wo, and liadh' farmed : all sorts of reasons — 

Families. based on poverty of soil, cb’mrte, and general impover- 

_ , ,,, ishment — are adduced liV tlie pt'opld tliemselve.s to explain this, 

of the proprietors, but, in my opinion, none ot tliesa arc aiiihcient to entirely 
account for the rc.nilt.s noticed. I'iie hirst two afiect all tribes 
alike ; and yet amongst the hiehtr classes there is a general 
tendency to increase, while, where the baiphts liavo embraced 
Islam, they are jnst as nuinerous as any oilier race. I’he last 
result probablv lends the required clue. The marriage law 
amongst the Hindu Ibijpufc ordinarily requires that a higher 

clan should not give its daughters in marriage to a lower, 

though they may take from tiio lower class. The iower, there- 
fore, they descend the tribal ladder, the more difiicnlt it is for 
a man to obtain a aiiirnbio v.dfo ; and tlie climax is reached 
ill the case of the Tliakkar.s, who are here at the bottom of 
the scale, and amongst whom the deterioration of race and 
generally dwindling tendency are most inaiked. The daughters 
leave tlie clan, and the men must either remain unmarried or 
take their hridcs from suhtvii'es which, thodgh not regarded 
consanguineous, have so frequently intermarried during past 
centuries as to ruin the pliysioal prospoct.s of the progeny. On 
embracing Islam tlie strict rules of the marriago law arc much 
rele.ased ; aud though outside r.uirringe.s are ])rcferred, there is 
nothing to iircvcut ooncrnl marrirge< even wiihlii the clan. As 
a consequence wo land that, while the Miilmmmadan jianhas, 
Kiital and yalhria, Ibiinui.s have so multiplied, as to have 
reduced their average holding to 7 acres iu Shakargarh, the 
Iliiidiis have dwimiled iiuiilcuich propric-toi' owns as much as 13 
acres ; aud in the case of the lower clans the contrast is much 
more striking. 

The conversion to Islam is said to liave occiirrod at a verv 
early period duiiug the Mughal rule, or oven before that ; and 
though tlie convoiTs arc scattered pn-etty widely over the whole 
tract, aud iu manv c.i<os owners of the same .stock in the same 
Tillage belong to diffc’-eut creeds, it may generally ho stated 
tliat the Hindus predominate iu tho hills and upiicr sub- 
montane, aud tho Muliaminadans in the lower subnioiitauo 
and comnicncemont of tlie plains. As a whole tliey are verv 
indiSorent cultiv.itors, hut the pressure of population on the sod 
has in cases forced them to habits of iiidustry. In personal 
character they are proud of their de.sccnt and oE tlio fact that they 
• were the original owners of the oouiitryj and so are loth to sell, 
though only too ready to cncumher their hod lings. Simiile ami 
reasonably truthful, they arc indolent and (“xtravag.aut, aud, worst 
of all, extremely querulous, aud aro probably the least s.U'sficd 
■with British rulo of any class in this di.strict, though tho i)ogra 
regiments and the native cavalry obtain a fair number of recruits 
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from amongst t}io more promising yonrifT meu. The increase in Chapter III, C 
the physical staiKiard required fer recruits and tfie deterioration, 
of pl;ysi(|!io iK.-iict-'U al'- A'o :ire teniLnc;' to cut < £f this avenue of 


eniph yiaent, so that the pr-''spect' of 


are not 'oriliiaiit. 


Tribes, Castes 
and leading 
Families. 


The Juts are also partly Uindr,, parf’iy Aluliaraina-lan, and Eaces inhabiting 
partly Sikh, 'ilie last aic to he found chiedy la Bat ila and to tlie district : 
south of Gurd-fspur and Bliakaryarh. A ciii-ion.j feature of the The Jat». 
recent census has licon to throw up the fact that fSiklis are relative- 
ly uiisre nutiierous at the luoi e advanced age periods. Whether this 
is actually due to longevity induetd i-y bodily habits and the use 
of spirits and tlie eschewing et tolmcco, or to the fact that men 
before taking ihe pi:!uil were not shown as teikhs, or to a general 
disinclinati'on on tiio prirt of the yc-ungcr gencraticii to enter 
the faith of (Juru Gobiud b'.ngh, it i.s ditlicult to say ; and, as 
thisisaveiy abstruse ] oiur, it can litirdly be dealt with liere. 

There is no doubt, however, tliut Sikli Jat villages are, as a rule, 
the sttoiige.--t, most active and prusi'ierou.s, and tiie .similar Mu- 
hummadan communities are the most involved and indolent. 




The main Jilt jd/s in this di.sliiet are the llandhavas, Riars 
and Gadris cf Ibitiihi, ilie Kaldons, L'llbs and Goraias of 
Shakargarh, and ih.e DIniri wals of Giirdaspur. In this district, 
as elsewhere, the -bir.s have }!rcsr-rvcd tlicr racial cl aractcristics. 
They are brave, fairly open, industrious, frugal in tlu-ir personal 
expenditure and Iiardv, but are also quarrelsome, litigious, not 
averse to viuletit crime, and jtroilig'ate in their expenditure on 
ceremonial oecti.sinn-;. As revonne jatyei s they are tin' backbone 
of the district, and arc, I berh'vo, well c-micnted uniler tlie present 
system of Government, so that the district is a great recruiting 
ground fc-r the Jat regiments, oftiio native army. 


It is -somewliat curious and interesiing to observe liow 
closely tlie gtcnoral boundary between liie Ibijput and Jat conntry 
follows that 1 otweeu the subincmane and jihiius zones ; the 
inferior race, so far .as pliy.siqiic and energv arc Ciuicerned, being 
confined to the tract v.'lit-re cidiivatioii is carried on with les.s 
labour and innri' uncertain returns, while tlie ba-dii-r Jats lirivo 
snccc'sfully wresMed with the greater natui-rd obstacles to 
agricultura! dcvclopnient with far more sati.sfactory and certain 
results. 


The more important minor tiibes are the IMuhammadau Guji: 


Minor tribei, and 

of the northern part of Shakargarh talisil and the Boas Bct/the dtSon andTon! 
Arain.s of Kalanaur and BatUla, the Patliaiis of the Shakargarh dition. 

Darp and of the Ibui Bet in this Tal.sil and Giirdaspur, the 
Saiiiis of the Baiutla in Shakargarh, and .some scattered 
villages of Bralinians throughout the district. The Pathiins 
and Bralimans are of course very p'-or fanners, -while the 
Arains an. I iSoiiiis are indusi riruis and frugal in the c.xtr.eme. 

They are e.xceedingly jirolihc, and the miiiiito subdivision of 
holdings amongst them lends itself to the successful adoption 
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Chapter HI. C. of tbe system of peiiVe cti/ftii-e, to which they are most inclined. 

“n *• Gujars are now ordinary agriculturists, and in this district 

^SE^lead^g* are fairly industrious ami prosperous. 

Families.* Full particulars of the area held by each tribe and the 

Races inhabiting extent to which this has been mortgaged luive been given in the 
tti* district : assessment reports, but, for facility of reference, the figures for 

The Jats. the main tribes are again summarised here in the form of 
percentages on the total cultivated area. 


Tribe. 

amber 

of 

villatces 

held 

Tohal 

cultivated 

area. 

Kerenne 

paid. 

Percentages of celti- 
VATED AREA HELD BY EACH 

TRIBE. 

Mortgaged. 

Sold. 

Area. 

Price 
per 
acre. ‘ 

Area. 

Price 

per 

acre. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

B&jputs 

601 

229,-507 

3,99,502 

21 5 

30 

3-2 

35 

Jats 

8S3 

3 15,844 

0,01,314 

10 -1 

42 

5- 

42 

Gnjara 

29-1 

71,018 

1,09,203 

18- 

40 

2'3 

24 ' 

Saiaia 

54 

15,482 

31,387 

111 

42 

3-2 

42 

Arains 

37 

1«,594 

50,100 

14-3 

40 

O' 

50 

Pathana 

89 

20,997 

62.583 

15'5 

50 

2'.1. 

43 

Others 

407 

119,920 

2,15,325 

17 7 

35 

51 

27 

Total 

2,365 

828,962 

15,49,419 

17-9 

21 

1 - 

37 


Leading families The history of the leading families of the district is given 
and men of note. jn pages 1 to 60, Vol. II of Major Massey’s revised edition of the 
“ Punjab Chiefs/’ and need not be repeated hero. The account 
ofthe Khundeh family must be qualified to this extent, that 
Mahindar Singh has been recently declared by the Chief Court 
not to be the adopted or legitimate sou of Kirpal Singh. Tho 
case was decided on the lines of the inquiry made on tho deaths 
of Sardar Jaimal Singh and his son Kirpal Singb, which occurred, 
not without suspicion in tho fir.st case of poison, in 1872, when 
an attempt on the part of the widow Mussamraat Ishar Kanr to 
palm off a suppositiou.s child ivas defeated by an inquiry made on 
the spot by a European midwife and the Civil Surgeon. 

This history of a- good many of the old families Im.s 
been noticed also in Chapter II. Amongst the chief zamindar 
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families, whose status is Tiol^ sufficient to warrant their inclusion 
in the record of Ihinjah ('hief^, maj’’ ho mentioned the Tangral 
Rajput chaudhris of Kathlaur, wl'.o own 15 villages, 13 of which 
are in Chak Andar, and pay Rs. 13,303 revenue a year; Amar 
Singh Riar, zaildar of Bhain; Naraiu Singh, zaildar of Singhpur, 
Batala ; and Sachets, ; the well known kotwal, or zail ’dr, of the 
hill circle in Patlnmkot. Sardar Jauiiyat Rai, an old servant of 
Maharaja Dhalip Singh, lives at Malla in Sliakaigarh, and has 
recently been appointed a joint sub-regi>trar. The heads of 
the different religious in-^titutions have been alreadj- mentioned. 

The leading jdgirs held by families of impoidanco are noted 
in Chapter V, and it will be su.fficieiit hero merely to give the 
names of the prominent men of the families described in Major 
Massey’s wca-k and the Darinird' of the district. 

1. Raja Indar Deo, son of Raja Raglibir Deo, of Akhrota. 

2. Fakir Cliand, son of Lain Baslieshar Singh, Bhandari, of 
Batala. 

3. Saidar Rachpal Singh, son of the late General Gnlab 
Singh', Bhagowalia. 

4. Bawa Amar Singh of Batala, Honorary Magistrate. 

.a. Rardur Bahvant Singh, of Eanghar Nangal. 

0. Bawa Rliibdi.dl Singh, of Dera Baba Nanak. 

7. Lala Kdshi Rnni, son of Rai Bhag Singh, Bhandari, of 
Batiila. 

3. iMian Zahur Hussain, of Batala. 

lb Dehna Singdi, Risaldar, of -Jhan i\Ian Singh, in Shalcar* 
garh. 

10. Sardar Jiw'an Singh Bhalla, of .Srigobindpnr. 

11. Risaldar Cliangan Singh Manilas, of Daria Manhasan, 

Tah sil Shakargarh. 

12. Bawa Ganda Singh Bcdi, of Dera Baba Nanak. 

13. Mirza Niaz Bog, of Kalanaur. 

14. Mahant Brahma Nand, disciple of Brahm Das, of Kot 
Naina, 

15. Bawa Sant Singh, of Dera Baba Nanak. 

1, 3, 5, and 7 are desci ibed, in Major Ma>scy’s rvork. Fakir 
Chaml is a son of Lala Baslieshar Singh Bhandaii, of Batala, of 
wdiom an account is oivtii in ilie same work. Bawa Amar 
Singh is a descendant ofCtnvu Nanak. Ho served with distinction 
as a Colonel in the Sikh Army, and in 1851 entered the Britisli 
army as Risaldar, and did good service during the mutiny. 

His father was an aid-de-camp of the Bhangi Sardar, and 
subsequently Manager of the Jammu territory. B.awa Amar 
Singh holds a small ,/iujii' and some landed property. He 
has built a tank, sarai and temple at Batala. He is also as * 

Honorary Magistrate. 


Chapter III, C . 

Tribes, Castes 
and leading 
Families. 


Darbaria of tha 
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Chapter III C. 

Tribes, Castes 
and leading 
Families. 

Darbarfs of the 
Gnrdaspnr district. 


Bawa Sliibdial Singh, 'blantTa Singh and Sant Singh are 
also Bedis of Dera Xanak, and are noticed in the account of that 
town in Chapter TI. 

Mian Zahiir Hussain is a blind Sayad and head of a 
Muhammadan ii.stitution in Batiila, which has an assignment of 
about Rs. 450 a year. A free kitchen is kept up. 


Ristildar Leliua Singh is the son of Man Singh, who was 
killed in the Ti-Inimii action in 18.57, and an account of him has 
been given in Chc.pti-r II. 


Sardar Jiwan Sing'b is a Bhalla of Sirigobindpur, who 
served with distinction in the mutiny, and is now a leading 
member of the Mnnicipal Committee. 

Risaldar Changan Singh is a Manilas R:'’'jput of Bara 
Manga, who was an orderly <4 Hudson during the mutiny^ and 
was an eye witness of the execution of the Delhi Princes. He 
served with great distinction, and is covered with honorable 
wounds. 


Mirza Xiaz Bog is the head of the iltighal family of 
Hakimpur, near Kalanaur, and has served in the Canal Depart- 
ment. 

Brahma Nand is the head of the Udasi Darbar of Nainakot, 
which has been already noticed. 

The leading men of the families noticed in Major Massey’s 
work who are not Darbaris, are the following ; — 

The Talwandi Lai Singh family is now represented by 
Th^kar Singh, zaildtir of that place. RisakMr Hira Singh died 
some time ago. 

The old Kanhaya house of Fatehgarh, which has been noticed 
in Chapter II, has completely lost its former state, and is 
represented by two young men, Sarup Singh and Ikbal Singh 
of a special importance. 

The Panjhatha family has never been of much importance 
since annexation, and, as Fa\ijdar Singh has died, there is no 
leading man at present. 

Moti Singh < ’haslimawala is a Harcluuid Riljpiit of good 
family in Pathankot, hut has no special claims to distinction. 


Ishar Singh and Jiwan Singh Bhagga of Dharmkot, in 
Batala, arc poor specimens of an ancient family, some short 
account of which has heou given in Chapter II. Tlioy are now 
making an attempt to improve their position in the world, and 
deserve encouragement. 


Sultan A.hmnd of Radian, is a naib-tahsildar, and the 
religious vagaries of his father Ghul.'im Ahmad have been 
already nfiticcd. 


Nadhan Singh, of Kaimtarpura, in Pathankot, is not a man 
of any rank at present, and the family does not, as supposed by 
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Major Massey, enjoy the whole of the revenue of this village as 
a jdgir. 

Bishan Singh and Lahna Singh are the representatives of 
the Dodeh family, of which an account has been given in 
Chapter II. They are now ordinary zamindars of no special 
position. 

The circumstances of the Khundeh family have been 
already noticed. 


Chapter III C. 

Tribes, Castes 
and leading 
Families. 

Darbaria of the 
Gurdaspor district. 


Tara Singh, who has a small jdgir in Zafarw'al is the only 
male representative now alive, as Hira Singh died a year ago. 


There were two wards in this district under the care of the Court of Ward*. 
Deputy Commissioner as Court of Wards, — Maha Chand, younger 
brother of Thakur Harkishan Singh, and Nand Lai, the adopted 
son of Diwan Nariujan Nath of Fatehgarh, whose father, Tek 
Chand, was a personal servant of Rani Chand Kaur, and has been 
referred to in Chapter VI. 

The former has just attained his majority. Nand Lai is 
now 15 years of age, and is being educated at the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College at Lahore. The annual income of his estate is 
about Rs. 10,000, and it is managed by Narain Das under the 
order of the Deputy Commissioner. 


SECTION D.-VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV show's the number of villages held in the Village tenurw. 
various forms of tenure, as obtained from the final Settlement 
Report in which the results of the new distribution of revenue 
had been worked out. It is in many cases, however, simply im- 
possible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the 
ordinarily recognised tenures, the primary division of rights 
between the main subdivisions of the village following one form, 
while the interior distribution among the several proprietors of 
each of these subdivisions bdlow's another form, wdiich itself 
often varies from one subdivision to anotln-r. Besides it occasion- 
ally happens that the revenue is distributed by an all round 
rate on actual possession, while the division of the land is still 
regulated by ancestral or customary shares. Tim followdng dis- 
cussion of the origin and growth of the village tenures in the 
Shahpur Kandi tract is taken from ilr. Roe’s Report, and is 
interesting as showing the course of development of these tenures 
in this part of the Punjab ; — ■ 

“ Out of the 140 villages of the Shahpur Kaiidi tract 45 have Tennres in Shnh- 
been held in possession ever since their foundation, and this of Kandi. 
itself implies that their existence lias been a short one. Their 
number is less than one-third of all the villages but their area 
is more than half the whole. Although many of the villages have 
been founded only a short time yet in many cases this foundation 
was rather a restoration than an original creation. When the 
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Chapter III D. power of the Hill chiefs fell before the Sikhs many Rajput village 

corr-.munities left their laml ami followed their former masters. 

helds lay waste for a short time, and were then taken 
Tenuies. imssession of either by their former tenants or by colonists from 
the surrounding villages. Jlaiiy of the old proprietors returned 
Other tenure,. claimed their lands at the regular settlement, b-at their 

claim was almost invariably dismissed as barre 1 by the Law of 
Limitation. In some instances, however, the feeling of the 
people was so strongly in their favour that they were voluntarily 
ro-admitted, not indeed to the whole but to a portion of their old 
riglits. This gathering together of a fresh community has been 
treated ns the foundation of the village, and hence the number 
said to have been held on pussessiou from the commencement, 
iinother cause of so many villages being held in this way arises 
from the fact that many of them iire, properly speaking, not. 
villages at all, but merely a number of scattered hamlets, origin- 
ally founded by independent, squatters who broke up w'aste land, 
which have been grouped into villages for the purposes of 
revenue administration. 

“ On the whole the statement of tentires is but a confirmation 
of tlie general belief on the history of village communities, 'idie 
ordinary practice is for a village to be founded by a single 
family, for it to be held for some time by the descendants jointly, 
or it tlieu to be divided in ancestral shares, for the ancestral to 
pass into cu.>toniary share.s, for share.s to be gradually lost sight 
of, and finally fur possession to become the sole measure of right. 
Thus out of 140 village-^, 45 have always been held on posses- 
sion leaving 95 in which shares either have been or are regarded 
as the measure of riglit. 

Cusicmary bliares lu of these customary shares have been the rule from 

the beginning, in lH of these the proprietors are of different 
castes ; hut iu the remaining 18 they are all of one caste, and 
in the great majority of cases, descended from a common ances- 
tor. Sucli villages clearly give us only another fnnn of founda- 
tion by a common atic.'.-tor. Tin; village is founded by near 
rclative.s, hut some are richer or stronger than the others, so a 
share is awarded to them in excess of their ancc.,tral right. In 
nine villages shares have partially I’alieii into disuse and in eight 
they have entirely disappeared. Mr. Roe writes on this point - 
“ I may remark that thi.s disappearance has often been caused 
by the action of our officer:, at the last ^-ettlcment, wlien many 
villages wJiich were then really held on shares were treated as 
held on pusse^-sion. Application has often been made to me for 
a restoration of shares, but it could not be granted without the 
consent of all the proprietors, and of course those who held more 
than their proper share, were not so foolisli as to give this consent. 

Ancestral sbareE. Ill the remaining 5U all existing rights have been derived 

by descent from a common aucostur ; 20 of these villages 
are still licit! on a joint tenure and 22 have heeu divided on 
ancestral shares, iu the remaining eight the aucestral has given 
way to a customary measure of right. The commonest came 
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Village Commu- 
nities and 
Tenures. 

.Ancestral Shares. 


Genetal remit. 


Locality of the 
tenures. 


of tLis change is that some branch of the family has become Chapter III D. 
extinct, or fled from the viHa^e, and its share instead of being 
divided amongst all the remaining proprietors has been trans- 
ferred bodily to the branch of the family best able to manage it. 

“ Thus wo find that out of 95 villages 48 or more than half 
have -undoubtedly been founded by a single family', of the re- 
maining 47,14 are shared by Rajputs and other castes, leaving 
83 which have cither directly' developed from the ancestral type 
or are merely slight variations from it, so that we may fairly 
say that a proportion of 81 out of 95 villages give' strong proof 
of the ancestral origin of proprietary rights. 

“ In the old taluka and present as.sessmeut circle of Kandi 
the tenure is entirely possession from the beginning the reasont 
being that, as already explained, these are rather revenue mahah 
than actual agricultural communities. 

At the foot of the hills round Pathankot, in the old Palahi 
and Pathankot talukas, the predominant form of tenure is 
that of customary' shares from the begiiiniug, but a large number 
of villages still retain their ancestral form. Across the Chakki 
in the old Mirthal and adjoining talukas the ancestral type in 
one form or another is almost universal; there is scarcely a 
village which has always been held on possession or even on 
customary shares.” The gradual progress from sole proprietor- 
ship to a communal teuuro, and from that to a division by 
ancestral shares, then to customary shares and finally to in- 
dividual proprietorship, where each man’s holding is the sole 
measure of his right, is e(iually strongly' marked in the rest of 
the district, and notwithstandiug all eSorts to induce the people 
to adhere, wherever possible, to the pattiddri form of tenure, 
which to a great extent keeps the people out of the hands 
of the saTordiiiate revenue staff, the number of hhuiachdra 
estates as determined by the method of distribution adopted has 
risen from 392 to 9*32 at tjie recent settlement, though the former 
figure was probably uiulerstated. 

The number of proprietary holdings and the average area Proprietary ten- 
per holding mortgaged aud unencumbered will appear from the 
following table : — 


'I'ahsii 

Jam a- 
1 baiuli 
lioldinps. 

Sharers 
])cr hold- 
in 

Culti- 

vated 

area 

Under 

oocu- 

paucy 

leoauts. 

Mort- 

gaged. 

Unen- 

carn'* 

bered. 

Gnrdas pur 

. 1 30,093 

•0 

5-8 

■6 

1- 

4-8 

Datala ... 

... 32,005 

•0 

73 

•0 

1 

57 

Shakargarh 

., : 35,386 

10 

(>•0 

•> 

IT 

5-3 

Pathankot . . 

... 13,542 

1-2 

■ 

9 5 

1-6 

1-8 

61 

Total 

... ; 121,826 

■9 

74 

■8 

1-2 

0*4 
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Chapter III, D. Rights of talukdiri or superior ownership are not very 
Village Comma- frequent, and perhaps the most notable instance is the case of 
^emires. Kadian Mughals and of the Talh Khatn's of Kalanaur, who, 

as representatives of the old kanungos in Mughal times, still 
Proprietary tenures receive a small allowance of this character. At the present 

a . settlement all such allowances have been assessed as a cess on 

tary dues. the revenue, except where special arrangements in tne way 

of a plot of land revenue free already existed. 

In the Shalipur Kandi tract a privilege was enjoyed by 
certain privileged persons or classes under the Sikhs, which 
was known as sermnni. It is still realized in many villages, and 
has been recorded at Settlement as a proprietary due. It is 
thus described by Mr. Roe : — 

“ In many villages I have found that the rights of all 
the resident cultivators were originally equal, with the 
exception that some paid and others received the sermani 
allowance. In para. 135 of his report Mr. Barnes says ‘that this 
allowance was the perquisite of the muqaddavi or headman, but 
the advantage ■which tins office conferred, together ivith the 
tendency of native institutions to remain, in one family gradually 
converted a temporary perquisite into a permanent hereditary 
and transferable right. My own inquiries entirely bear out this 
view, and I have little doubt that the sermani ■was originally 
nothing more than our lamlxirduri allowance, but not only did 
the headman abstain from collecting this from his own caste he 
went further and divided amongst them what be collected from 
the cultivators of other castes. If there were any backwardness 
in paying the revenue, the Sikh official did not hesitate to 
transfer this right to another family or another caste. Where 
such transfers were frequent the village at the regular 
settlement ■was often recorded as hhaiachdra, all or nearly 
all the cultivators obtaining the status of proprietors. But 
whore tlie sermani had been held for a long time by one family 
. . or caste it was usually treated as a mark of proprietorship. The 

caste enjoying it were recorded as proprietors, and all the 
others as manriisis. Directly these magical words have been 
used, all the stereotyped descriptions of their status, their rights 
to cut trees, sink wells are employed as a matter of course. The 
most glaring instances of this have occurred in the Hoshiarpur 
district, but the evil is found, though to a much less extent, 
in the Shahpur Kindi circle. The hardship that arises is 
manifest.” 

Tenii»ti and rent*. Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as 
they stood in 1890-91 ; while Table No. XXI gives the current 
rent rates of various kinds of land for the same year from 
the annual papers and as asceratioed at the recent settlement 
by taking the actual rents paid as recorded at measurements 
and working out from these for each tahsil the average rent hy 
a process explained ia the Gurdaspur Assessment Report, 
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The latter figures are as accurate as can really well be Chapter HI D.' 
obtained, but it is iuDpossible to state general rent rates which 
shall even approximately lepresent the letting value of laud 
throLig-hout a whole district, and the difficulty is enhanced by Ten'urei. 
the fac t that in this district cash rents usually follow the reve- Tenants and rent*, 
nue, and in some cases are pitched at some definite multiple • - 

of the Goveimment demand, while at measurements there was 
a general tendency to understate these reuts as soon as the people 
found out that the standard jama was half the cash rent. 

These are common in Batdla, less so in Gurdaspur, and rare in 
Pathankot and Shakargarh. On lands irrigated from the State 
Canal the tenant usually pays all canal dues, except where per- 
haps half produce is taken, in which case the landlord pays half 
the canal revenue as well as the land revenue. The subject is 
fully noticed in the Settlement Report, ami it will be sufficient here 
to show in the form of percentages the w'ay in which the culti- 
vated land is held, from which it will be seen that the district is, 
as is usually the case in the Punjab, one of the small peasant 
proprietors for the most part cultivating their own holdings, 
with a considerable proportion of hereditary tenants, especially 
where the weaker cultivating classes hold the land. 


FKRCEST.^GB OF CCLTITATKD AR»A HELD BT 


Tahsil. 

Owners. 1 

i ! 

Ocou- 1 

Non oc- 

Tenonfs paying \ 

i ! 

Bihaski. 


pancy i 
tenants. 

oupancy 

tenants. 

No j 
rent. | 

i i 

In 

kind. 

In ; 
cash 


Uiirdaspur . . 

*' 1 
' 37 j 

10 

34 

1 j 

16 

27 


Batala 

58 1 

0 

33 


10 1 

32 


Shakargarh 

63 

4 ' 

33 

1 

28 

9 


Pathankot 

46 

17 

37 

1 ! 

1 

35 

19 


District 

55 

10 

35 

1 1 

1 

22 

i 22 

1 


The average amount of j)roduco paid by the tenants lias 
been worked out as Id per cent, of gross produce, and it may 
generally be accepted that 10 per cent, of the gross produce 
has to be deducted before divisions for the payment of the cus- 
tomary dues of the sweeper, winnower, potter, blacksmith and 
other village servants. It should be noted, however, that pay- 
ment in cash is generally supei'.scdiug these customary dues. 

Grain rents are lowest in the bill circle and oii the poorer 
sandy soils and swamps, where they are as low as one-third of the- 
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Chapter III D. gross produce, but ordinarily half is all that is allowed to remain 
with tlie cultivator by the landlord, and iii some oases in Pathhn- 
n^ties 'nahri lands the owners actually take a fixed mdlUdna in 

Teeures. kind over and above their half share. 

Bipariao custom. The boundary between the district and Jammu above 
Madhopur is regulated by the deep stream of the ItAvi, though, 
as this has ceased to form a natural boundary owing to the train- 
ing works of the Biiri Doab Canal, as far as Shahpnr fort, it has 
been proposed to substitute a fixed boundary up to that point by 
taking half the width of the river as shown in the Canal Survey 
Wap. Below Madhopur for similar reasons the deep stream rule 
was set aside and a fixed boundary marked out liy Jlr. Bumev 
in 1879. 

Between Kapurthala and the district the boundary was 
regulated by the deep stream of the Bess, but in 1880 a fixed 
line supposed to represent the course taken by the river in I860 
was laid down by Mr. C. Rivaz, Superintendent of the State, and 
Mr. Gardiner, Deputy Commissioner, and this line under the 
terms of the decision is still the boundary, as it has not yet 
been cut by the river. It has now been proposed to definitely 
adopt it as the permanent territorial boundary at any rate. 
Elsewhere on the Beas the deep-stream rule prevailed, until 
with consent of the leading men it was set aside in 1866, and a 
fixed boundary substituted, except in the case of Bhaini 
Paswal in Gurdaspur and Kangra and Samrai in Batala. On 
the Ravi and Ujh the kishti hanua rule has never prevailed, 
and the village boundaries have always been fixed. In fact the 
attempt first made to determine the district boundary by the 
Ravi was unfortunate, and resulted iu th.e cutting of several 
villages in half. 

In the case of ownership there are two main customs which 
govern the proprietary right over land gained or lost. In most 
villages land swept aw.ay is classed as common land, and on its 
being thrown up again the original proprietors lose their indivi- 
dual right to it, but are of course entitled to a share in it in the 
•ame way as other owners. It is generally recorded in such estates 
that owners will be compensated for laiuls lost, but this is prac- 
tically never done. In some estates proprietary right i-emains 
undisturbed by river changes, and several other villages have 
adopted this custom recently, as by the square system of mea- 
surements it is possible to ascertain with precision to wbicli 
owner a given plot of land formerly belonged. 

Great litigation has occurred as to whether occupancy 
tenants could claim their holdings -when again thrown up 
and it has been decided in the majority of cases, where the first 
rule applies, that they cannot. What seems reallj' to have been 
the oaie is that in some of the large river estates, such as Mari 
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Bachian, Srigobindpur, and 'Bliaini Paswal held by non-culti- ttt T) 

vating proprietorSj there was a strong body of resident hereditary ^ ^ 

tenants who were considered to have a sort of right to break up Village Commu- 

new alluvion in much the same way as proprietors. ^Vhen these 

men obtained an occupancy stains in certain definite areas the i enures. 

courts insisted on their proving that the area broken up bad been 

held by tliem before ; and this with the old maps could not he 

done, so they generally have lost their cases. When the other 

custom prevails they can presnmahly follow their holding.s as 

in the case of proprietors. 

These were first appointed at the revision of settlement by Zaildars. 

Mr. Priusep. At the recent settlement the circles have been 
rearranged, so as to be coterminou.s with the police statioits and 
patwaris’ circles, but with due regard to ancient historical 
associations and tribalties. The opportunity wms also taken to 
equalise the zaildars’ pay as far as po.'-sible. Eacli zaild.ir 
has been presented with a book containing the map of his circle 
and a table showing the main statistics, and the rules affectinghim 
have also been entered up in tbese*lrooks, which arc so arranged 
as to admit of a continuous record of the /.aikblrs’ work beiug 
maintained. The position is highly prized and brings in a hand- 
someincome to the occupant, whorcceives one per cent, on thereve- 
nue of his circle in the form of a cash grant from the revenue of a 
particular estate selected bj'him. The dues are now a deduction 
from the revenue and not a cess in addition to it. In this district 
the zaildiirs have no police powers, but are the main medium 
of communication between the people and Government, and are a 
most useful link in the administrative chain. Appointments are 

' at present made by the 
Collector from amongst the 
headmen or candidates 
specially approved by the 
Commissioner, and the 
abolition of the elective 
system has been attended 
with most satisfactory 
results. T'he figures in 
the margin show the luuuber of zaihhirs and headmen in tho 
district, and tho following table gives a syin.psis of tlie present 
zails ; — 


Tahsfl. 

ZailJarg. 

cliief 1 
head- ' 
men. j 

Uead. 

iiicn. 

Gurdaspur 

18 

10-2 

1,003 

Batata 

15 


1,151 

Shakargarh 

10 

1 747 

1.1 IS 

Pathaukot 

10 

170 

050 

Total 

50 

1 -,105 

4.34S 
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Zaildara. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

^ 1 

7 

Ko. 

Zail. 

Area. 

Revenue. 1 

Population. 

Headmen. 

Chief 

he.idmen. 



Acres. 

Ea. 




1 

Jandi Channta 
(Bianpur). 

1 

1 

14.996 

16,790 

8,736 

62 

34 

2 

Awankh 

15,132 

23,330 

16,436 

81 

38 

3 

Bahrampur 

17,209 

27,680 

15,992 

85 

43 

4 

Mirzapnr 

14,301 

20,735 

10,482 

92 

63 

S 

Sangovrala 

20,050 

' 23,440 

1 

14,005 

85 

45 

6 

Gurdaapur 

19,511 

28,870 

19,829 

89 

42 

7 

Gurd^a Kangat 

15,316 

27,310 

1 

13,57 

80 

39 

8 

Talibpur 

19,753 

18,235 

0,977 

78 

47 

9 

Kahniinan 

22,123 

14,845 

10,537 

C5 j 

33 

10 

Bhaini Mian 

Khan. 

16,239 

16,315 

7,008 

49 

31 

11 

Pheru Chechi... 

18,267 

25,500 

12,332 

82 

37 

12 

.Sathiali 

15,526 

26,565 

11,367 

77 

34 

13 

Dehrivvdla 

18,994 

33,730 

16 2,52 

78 

31 

14 

Sulial 

20,821 

37,225 

21,349 

88 

37 

15 

Ghiiman 

14,618 

29,970 

17,160 

72 

36 

16 

Kot Santokh Bai 

16,752 

29,355 

14,412 

81 

39 

17 

Kalanaur 

20,156 

27,200 

17.414 

67 

33 

18 

Shahur 

17,082 

20,595 

12,835 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

82 

! 

i 

i 

! 

40 


j Total 

316,846 

4,47,690 

1 250,600 

i 

, 1,393 

1 

702 
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BATALA. 


Chapter III, D. 


1 

2 1 

3 

1 ^ 1 

5 

6 

7 Village Commu- 

No. 

Zail. 

! 

Area. 

Revenue. i Population. 

1 

1 

Headmen. 

Tenures. 

Chief 

headmen. Zaildirr. 



Acres. 

1 

Es. 1 




1 

Chima Khuddi 

21,157 

27,628 ! 

1 

15,2.52 

81 

38 

2 

Pindarori 

2G,179 

j 24,430 ! 

17,936 

58 

24 

3 

Bham 

24,160 

j j 

! 38,860 1 

17,053 

81 

28 

4 . 

Bhoja 

18,204 

1 ! 

1 26,068 i 

14,085 

71 

33 

5 

1 

Chaudhriwala,.. | 

19,518 

i 32,662 

i ! 

17,885 

80 

37 

6 

) 

Talwandi Lai 
Singh. 

16,167 

j 30,064 1 

i 

16,840 

70 

30 

7 

Batala 

15,488 

1 33,242 

38,193 

53 

23 

8 

Palla 

19,350 

1 

32,035 i 

1 ! 

15,649 

67 

33 

9 

Kot K u r a m 
Chand. 

15,147 

j 28,779 ' 

1 ! 

18,493 

73 

39 

10 

Aliwal 

15,052 

1 1 

: 29,405 

i 

18,132 

57 

27* 

11 

Min 

21,846 

38,880 

23,108 

82 

35 

12 

Badowal 

23,068 

i 24.863 

) 

j 19,245 

87 

38 

13 

Shahpnr Jajan 

19,708 

i 31,252 

1 

1 

j 18,821 

89 

41 

14, 

Dehr 

19,307 

i 30,937 

17,197 

89 

86 

15 

Singhpur 

30,335 ' 

38,999 

27,266 

113 

54 


Total 

304,686 

4,77,124 

300,155 

1,151 

518 
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Village CommiL- 
nities and 
Tenures 

Zaildars. 


1 1 

2 

^ ! 

" i 

5 j 

e 1 

7 

No. 

j 

Zuil. 

Aiva. 

1 

Revenue ' 

I’opula- 

lion. 

Headmen, j 

Chief 

headmen. 


1 

Acres. 

iU. 




1 

Danr.an 

23.521 

2l',00.) 

15,101 

GO 

40 

o 

Chak Nihals 

30.002 

25,020 

21,551 

100 

78 


CLhajwi'il 






3 

Kamrl . . ■ 

22.3V3 

2C'.b05 

10,355 

03 

5S 

4 

Gudi'hUi ... • 

10.022 

25 205 

10.127 

00 

53 

5 

Sliiikaigarli 

21,210 

21.3D5 

18.550 

70 

47 

0 

Suklio Clittk 

1 

2D, 1-lb 

2 5, •''DO 

22,885 

73 

50 

7 


21,04S 

15.400 

15.001 

04 

40 

s 

lkii].Uj)Ui 

1-1 OOS 

10,125 

11.231 

47 

30 

0 

Namakot 

2l,;i2b 


17,811 

01 

00 

10 

i 

' Bhan 

20.b20 

21,115 

17,400 

85 

53 

11 

Bara Manga ... 

]0,!‘i3',i 

2> 110 

1 1 U'.U 

09 

30 

12 

Easaukot 

l:i.l' 1. 

uiJjCLNJ 

15,0, 88 

70 

36 

13 

Alla 

17,1.1.11 

■-r.,23o 

12,071-1 

75 

33 

11 

Muiifli Kiiail ... 


1 1 o7”i 

S.571 

47 

25 

15 

Kanjrur (Jiiiala 

12,0 12 

‘ 2 'k 1 lU 

13 111 

55 

40 

10 

Ghadiiilii 

t 

12,754 

10,G2U 

11 U18 

GO 

38 


Total ... i 

310,51.S 

3,70.135 ' 

i 

250,380 

1,1-48 

747 
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PATHAXKOT. 


1 

2 

O 

4 

( 

. 5 i 

3 

7 

No. 

Zail 

i 

Area 

Itevehiie. 

! 

1 

l‘opuiatiuu. 

ircadmou. 

Chief 

Headmen. 



Acres. 

Ks. 




1 

Cambial 

12,415 

14.405 

7,7S4 

43 

9 

2 

Kii'i Khurd ... 

12,S7S 

23.000 

i 

1 0.770 

: 

42 

9 

3 

Katliluui' 

17.SU5 

f 

20.125 

^ 10,0-10 

02 

13 

4 

Gajja 

14.702 

10,133 

11,335 

87 

28 

5 

Turgarli 

1 4,‘J(j5 

30,110 

13.332 

I 

80 

25 

1 

6 

Parmanuu(J ... 

Is.SlO 

23,325 

1 

I 

! 11,213 

103 

37 

7 

Mirthal 

21 72;j 

22,105 

! 11 107 

; 

71 

11 

8 

PatLankuL 

22.C37 

20.010 

; 24,824 

71 

1 22 
( 

0 

Kahnpul’ 

2N,314 

25,000 

18,000 

0 

11 

10 

Shahpur 


22.010 

22.727 

1 

' 

35 

15 

1 

1 

i 

1 


Total 

1^3 1.313 

2ou,7J'1 

1 

; 110.880 

; 

050 

i 

i 170 


Chapter III, D. 

Village Commu- 
nities and 
Tenures. 

Zaildars. 
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Chapter 111, D. Table No. XXXII. gives st.'itistics of the sales and 

V illa grTviTTiTTi^v mortgages of land, distinguisliing between the total transfers to 

nities and agriculturist and tlicse to persons who have been classed 

Tenures. as the new agricu!turi.st under tlie rules as not having held land 

_ , ,,, in owner.ship or occupancy ritrht at the regular Settlement, 

roverty or wealth ^ j. * ^ o 

of the proprietors. Table No. XXXil A traces the Li.story of transfers and 

redemptions during the year.s 1880-37 to lb90-91, and shows 
the average prices obrahied. The figures tor superior 
ownership are doubtful owing to the -■uiall amount transferred, 
and the price in the case of sales of occupancy right in 
Pathankot has becn'^indidy iullated by the inclusion of the 
value of certain houses snld in the stations of Dalhousie and 
Madhopur. Otherwi-o the .''tntistics are as reliable as any 
that can be collected ; and as over-statement of price' to 
defeat pre-omptiou in some casc.s i.s balanced by the inclusion of 
a good many old tvan-fers at tow rates, the results may be 
accepted with some coiihdence. Some figures for transfers by 
tribes are shown in Chapter III, Section C. It may be stated 
that, with the exception of the liiijjiuts and of the Pathankot 
proprietors generally, the people are well-to-do, and the transfers 
by mortgage to new'agrieiiltiiri't.'^, though amounting to tlie per- 
centages on the total cultivated area shown in the margin are 

not so txcessive as to have 
constituted a source of 
political danger, though hotv 
far such iiioomers should be 
allowed to derive the bene- 
fits of a light assessment in- 
tended to impoverished pea- 
sant proprietors is another 
que.stioii. In places the ex- 
ci‘--.!ve jH'essare of population 
on the .‘-oil has forced even 
frugal aud industrious propi ietors to alienate their holdings, and 
elsewhere defects in chai actor d'ae to the race, as in the case 
of the llajputsand Patlians, or climatic influences have rendered 
the peasants incoin['eteut to niaiiagc their properties satis- 
factorily. Kiicli debts as exi.st arc ii^nnlly tracealflo to extra- 
vagance on marriages or ce-st.s iiK-iined in litigation, and 
it is .satisfactory to be able to i-ccord that hardly ever are en- 
cumbrances attributed by the jcoplc themselvc.s to an unduly 
heavy revenue demand, though hardship has in places been 
caused by too great rigidity in collections after bad years, such 
as 1875 and 1870. 

The subject is also discus.sed at some lengtli at pages 467 
of the Famine Peport of 1879, where actual figures are given 
for instances selected as typical. In forwarding these figures 
the district officer wrote ns follows : — 

“ Owing to the sirccessivo bad harve.sts which have lately 
occurred in this district, the zamindars of this district are not 



' 1 
Total 

i rr 

To now 
ngi'irul- 
' rnri^ts. 

Giirdaspnr ... 

18 

i 0 

Batal.v 

1 1 

, 7 

Shukargarh .. 

l.s 

1 <) ■ 

I'athaTikot 

. . li- 

' ]:>. 

District 

18 

i 
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• nOT? well off. Tlie owners wlio cultivate their own land are 
more in debt than the tenant class, and of the tenants, owing to 
the poor harvests of the last two years, those who pay cash rents 
are in better circumstances than those whose rents are fixed at a 
share of the produce. Consequently on last year’s drought, some 
hereditary tenants have deserted their lands without attempting 
to sell their occupancy right ; in other instances they have 
sold their rights ; and more of them would have deserted their 
lands, but that they feared that they would, nevertheless, remain 
responsible for the revenue. It is estimated that the aggregate 
debts of the agriculturists of the district average — 

Es. a. p. 

Per owner ... ... ... tJ 9 0 

Per tenant ... ... ... 1 14 0 

“ These debts are in every instance owed to the Hindn 
bankers and village traders. Of the total number of 
agriculturists, three-fourths are in debt, and one-fourth free of 
debt, able to pay their revenue from their own funds, and selling 
their grain produce themselves. Prior to the two last bad years 
more of the people were free of debt. The usual rate of interest 
is a very heavy one, 2 or 3 per cent, per mensem ; and the 
frequent balancing of accounts, necessitated by the present law, 
causes debts to increase very rapidly by compound interest, 
and drives people to sell their lands. Both lenders and borrowers 
agree that in former days there was not so much compound 
interest charged, and that, no matter how old the account, it was 
usual to restrict the gross interest charged to 50 per cent, of the 
principal.” 

In 1855 Mr. (now Sir Henry) Davies wrote as follows 
regarding the origin of the indebtedness of the proprietors, 
which would seem to show that the Limitation Act is not respon- 
sible for the constant balancings of the account referred to : — 

“ The Sikh Collectors forestalled the crops. They began 
to collect in March, whilst the crop was not cut, much less sold, 
until May and June : the consequence was that the zamindar was 
forced to borrow money from the banya, who accommodated him 
at 25 per cent, per annum interest. An account was opened, and 
the zamindar debited with a loan at 2 annas per rupw.,, payable 
in six months. The zamindar never repaid in cash. On his 
next crop becoming ripe, he kept to himself the subsistence 
necessary for his family, and the seed, and took the remainder 
to the banya, who struck the balance of the account ; in other 
words, the practice of forestalling the crops subjected the 
zamindar to an additional impost of 25 per cent. All wonder at 
the poverty of the people ; or their evasion of the Government 
demand ceases when these facts are laid bare, ruin becomes a 
question of arithmetic. It is notable, however, that generally 
the jdgir villages were worse cultivated than the Ihdlsa. 
Their condition was entirely dependent on the personal charac- 
ter of the j^girdar, which was comtnonlj rapacious. Absentee 
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Chapter III, D. jagirdars were the worst. Sarcldr Lahna Singh, however, may be • 
Villao-e Commu ^ moderate landlord, and Sardar Shamsher Singh as 

nities and an extortioner. The zamindars prefeired paying in kind. 

Tenures. Personal character has its fair as well as dark side ; self-interest 
is a chock upon exaction ; and the rack-renting of a jagirdar 
ceased with the loss of a crop. A man might be starved, but he 
could not be enslaved by a banya. Circumstances rivet character; 
and men who have long paid in kind will generally be found 
careless cultivators, thriftless managers, and sunk in poverty.” 

It will be seen that things have considerably improved of 
late years owing to a succession of favourable seasons ; and 
Tables XXXIII and XXXIIIA., which show the operation of the 
Eegistratiou Department, Table XXXIX, giving the amount of 
civil litigation, and Tables XXXIV and XXXIVA, showing the 
working of tlie license and income tax, are clear indication.s of 
the fact that there i.s a great deal of surplus wealth in the 
district. It is a common .saying now that the better classes of 
Jats are beginning to despise silver ornaments as being only fit 
for chuhras, and the adoption of gold jewelry, even amongst the 
agriculturists, is becoming frequent, while the enormous increase 
in the revenue from spirituous and fermented liquor.s, shown in 
Table XXXY, since illicit distillation was put down with a strong 
hand during the past two years, proves that there is no want of 
cash amongst the drinking classes, which include the sturdy Jats, 
who form the bulk of the population, and pay by far the largest 
share of the revenue of the district. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION A — AGRICULTURE AND ABORICULTURE- 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and 
irrigation and for Governmenfc 'waste land, while the rainfall is 
shown in Tables Nos. Ill and III A and III B. Table No. XVII 
shows statistics of Government estates, and Table No. XVIII of 
«orests. Table No. XX gives the areas under the principal 
steaples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of each. Statistics 
of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII, Further statistics 
are given under their various headings in the subsequent para- 
graphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants and rent, and the 
employment of field labour, have already been noticed in Chap- 
ter III. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is dis- 
tributed throughout the year are shown in Tables Nos. Ill, III A, 
and III B. How wholly the produce depends, at least in a large 
portion of the district, upon the nature of the seasons may be 
gathered from the following remarks by Mr. Boe upon the IShah- 
pur-Kandi tract, and Mr. Dane on the Shakargarh tahsil ; — 

“ It is not safe to calculate on a fair crop for more than one 
year out of three, and when there is a failure, it is complete. 
There cannot be a greater contrast than a good and bad season 
in this tract. In a good season the whole country is covered 
with verdure : any one passing througli it would say tha: it tvas 
one of the gardens of the Punjab, and would laugh at the jmosent 
jama as ridiculously small. On the other haud, in a bad season 
it appears a perfect desert, and the only Avonder is how i>ny 
money-lender can bo found to adv.niice the money required for 
the payment of the revenue. During the past cold season I 
Avalked for miles between Shabpnr and Dhdr over an apparently 
uncultivated waste; it was only w’hcn you were informed that the 
land was cultivated that you could, after minute inspection, dis- 
cover here and there a blade of wheat endeavouring to maintain 
an unequal struggle for existence. 

“ It will be seen that, owing to the absence of irrigation, tlV 
character of the harvest is entirely dependent on tlie rainfall. 
Given a good season, with plenty of rainy day.s, and the outturi'i is 
excclleut and is obtained with a very small expenditure of labour, 
as the soil is easily ploughed and the growth of weeds i.s not 
excessive. In a bad year the grain l\ardly comes up at all, and 
the uplands look like a bare arid desert. If a full revenue is 
taken the revenue administration must be flexible ; and if two 
poor harvests follow each other, which is fortunately a rare 
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occurrence, prompt suspensions, or even remissions, must be * 
granted, even though the people are usually unwilling to accept 
the former sort of relief. The special features of the tahsil 
are, of course, accentuated in the Bharrari, which is a tract that 
will always require careful watching, for though submontane it 
is really all insecure. If the disastrous rabi of 1890 had not 
been followed by a magnificent kharif it would have been abso- 
lutely necessary to have foregone a portion of the existing reve- 
nue, since, owing to the want of fodder, the losses of stock were 
exceptionally severe.” 

Tables Nos. I and XIV give details of irrigation. Further 
information will be found at pages 177 to 203 of llajor Wace’s 
Famine Report, compiled in 1878. At that time 9 per cent, of 
the cultivation was irrigated from canals, 7 per cent, from wells, 

1 0 per cent, was flooded, and the remaining 69 per cent, was wholly 
dependent upon rain. The following figures show certain 
statistics regarding the wells then existing in the district : — 


Jh'pt/i to 1 

Cost in 
Rvpees. 

j Bnllork 

\ ^vheel 

per 

- 

Cost of year. 

lAcjt 8 irrigated 
■ per wheel. 

From 

To 

1 

1 

: Masonry 

j 

1 

TVithout 

masonry. 

Number 

of 

pairs. 

Cost 

in 

Rupees 

Spring 

Autumn. 

.. 

20 

2.50 

10 

1 

50 

25 

7 

5 

20 

30 

330 

15 

1 

70 

1 80 

9 

8 

80 ! 

40 



1 

00 

1 .35 

10 

9 


The total number of wells wa.s 0,589, of which 2,545 were un- 
bricked. In the Riiirki circle such wcll.s as exist are from 60 to 
so feet, and in the Bliarrari circle from 40 to 50 feet deep. Those 
from 35 to 40 feet are found in the Dbaia Chhamb tract, while in 
the remainder of thedi.drict the depth is under 25 or 30 feet. The 
Persian wheel is invariably used, except in the case of the small 
kacha wells, for which the lover lift or dhenkli is used. The 
following table, extracted from the Assessment Reports of the 
recent settlement, gives some interesting figures as to the depth 
and irrigating capacity of the wells : — 


Talisils. 

Number of^U'clls. 

o t. . 
'w ^ bn 
C 

tr. 

5 c c 

> ^ 
< 

Present depth. 

Average area 
irrigated. 

Single. 

Double. 

Total. 

Gin’iht&piir ... ... 

R.50 

272 

1,122 

8 

24 

21- 

i>atu]a 

2.9i;i 

030 


c 

28 

33- 

S iiakarp'arh 

033 

27 

005 

5’5 

18-4 

13- 

Putlittlikot ... 

20 

... 

20 

1 4 

i 

21 

3- 

District 

4,409 

029 

5,308 


' 5-8 

21 

23- 
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Tlie private canal irrigation is practically all intlie Patliankot Chanter IV, A- 
’tahsil, and statement I A. of the Assessment Eeport of that * 11 ^ 
tahsil contains full particulars. “ and 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and Arboriculture- 
ploughs in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1890-91, Irrigation, 
when the opportunity of the census was taken to effect as care- Agricultural impla- 
ful enumeration in February 1891 of the stock of the whole appU- 

district. 

The following description of the use of manure and the Liye-Btock. 
system of rotation of crops as practised in the district was fur- Manure and rotation 
nished for the Famine Eeport of 1879 (page 246 f). oropi. 

“ The following statement will show the extent to which 
land is manured in this district ; — 



Constantly 

manured. 

Occasionally 

manured. 

Not manured, 

Total. • 1 



Perc3ntage of preyioua 
column which bears 
two or more crops 
annually. 

Irrigated land 

27 

9 

64 

100 


Cniriigated land ... 

8 

7 

85 

100 


Total 

n 

7 

82 

100 



“ The average weight of manure given to the acre per annum 
on land constantly manured is 200 maunds, on land occasionally 
manured 250 maunds at intervals of three years. With the 
exception of the inferior unmanured lands, such as those in the 
Kahnuwan chhambh and the hanjari lands (mixture of stone 
and sand) in the Pathivnkot parganah (about 2,000 acres) no rest 
is allowed to lauds in this district. The Kahnuwan chhambh 
lands are cultivated for three years successively, and then allow- 
ed to fallow for three years, while the banjdri lands in the 
Pathankot tahsil are allowed rest every second year. The people 
in this district do not, as a rule, take any measures in the way 
of rest or ploughing to increase the productive power of their 
lands. But when lands actually fail to produce any crops, they 
are allowed to lie fallow, as is the case with the chhavibh and 
hanjari lands mentioned above. There does not appear to exist 
any material difference in the treatment of unirrigated and 
irrigated land which needs to he mentioned here. ” 

Almost every form of crop known in Upper India, except Crops grown, 
indigo, is grown. The percentage of the area under the main 
staples in each tahsil and in the whole district, and the extent 
to -which double cropping is- practised, with the proportion of 
failures, will appear from the following table extracted from 
the assessment reports, in which full details are given for each 
circle and tahsil, and which also contain an analysis of the system 
of rotation followed and the style of cultivation adopted. 

The following table shows in the form of percentages on 
cultivated area the acreages under the main staples during the 
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Chapter IV, A- years KLarif-Rabi 1885—89 for Gurdaspur, 1885 — 88 for Batala. 


An- 1 +., and Kharif-Rabi 1886 — 89 in Shakargarh and 1885 — 89 in 

Agriculture 

and 







Arboriculture. 

Crops grown. 

Crop. 

Gurdas- 

pur. 

Batala. 

Sliakar- 

garh. 

' Pathan- 
kot. 

Total. 


f Cane 

7 

7 

G'5 

5 7 

6-6 


{ Cuiton 

2 

2 

43 

38 

30 


Maize 

C 

5 

7 7 

12 2 

7-7 

Khaeif 

Kice 

^ Millets and pulses ... 

s 

21 

4 

20 

4T 

14-7 

22 0 
12 9 

9‘5 

17-2 


Other crops ... 

5 

7 

5^ 

4 5 

5‘6 


Failed 

2 

1 

27 

33 

2-0 


Total sown 

L 

'Wheat 

51 

46 

457 

64-4 

31-7 


31 

32 

331 

331 

32-3 


Bariev 


3 

9 4 

60 

5-3 


Wheat and barley ... 


2 

8-6 

0-7 

47 


Wheat and gram ... 

13 

16 

•5 


7-5 

Habi ... 

Otlier crops 

lo 

12 

9-6 

li-2 

10-7 


Failed 

2 

1 

5'2 

2-1 

2-6 

i 

Total sown 

61 

60 

6G-4 

60-1 

03-1 

1 

Total of crops harvest- 






1 

ed 

108 

110 

104-2 

119-1 

110-1 


^Failed 

4 

2 

7-9 

5-4 

4-6 


Total sown 

112 

112 

112T 

124-5 

114-7 


Percentages of irri- 
gated to total crops .. 

13 

42-7 

4-8 

28-0 

2212 


The staple of the district par e.fte/teice is sugar-cane^ the 
area under which is actually and rclativtdy larger than in any 
district in the Punjab and in most districts of the North-West 
Provinces. Down to the Srigobindpur-Dera Nanak Road and 
in the river beds it is grown laru-clj as an unirrigated crop, but, 
except in the marvellously fertde Darp of Shakargarh, the rich 
Riarki tract in the eastern Bangar, and on goo"d sail.ib soijs, 
it is much poorer in quality ihaii that cultivated on irrigated 
lands. The quality is best in Batala, and deteriorates grad^ually 
towards the hills, the difference in average outturn being as 
much as from 1,100 surs to the acre in Batala to 384 sv'rs in 
Pathaukot. The rapid extension of the use of the iron roller 
mills, with the consequent great saving in labour of men and 
cattle, has largely conduced to a wonderfid expansion of cana 
cultivation. The produce is exported by rail to the west and 
south-west of the Punjab, and to Hind, and a certain amount of 
that grown in the landlocked Shakargarh tahsil is still carried 
on camels to Jhang and other districts in that direction. Next 
to cane, rice may perhaps be ranked as the special staple of the 
district. The finest kinds are growm in the canal lauds in the 
Pathaukot tahsil, while a good many of the poorer varieties are 
cultivated on unirrigated soils throughout the district, and it 
forms the only possible form of harvest'forthe chhamhs or swamps. 
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Wlieatj owing to the development of the export trade, has 
sprung into great prominence. Except in Batala, it is mainly 
grown as an unirrigated crop, and all varieties of it are to be 
found from the common hard red-bearded wheat to the soft 
waddnali of thj irrigated lands of Batala and the fine white 
and red beardless wheats of the Pathankot snbmontone. 
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Goji (wheat and barley) and bherrdra (wheat and gram) are 
popular in the purely unirrigated tracts', where the less valuable 
but hardier staple runs a better chance of succeeding in the 
event of a serious failure of the rains. The former finds most 
favour in the submontane of Shakargarh and Pathankot, and the 
latter in the eastern Bangar. Cotton is widely sown on unirri- 
gated lands in Shakargarh, Pathankot, and on irrigated soils in 
Batala. Mash is a speciality of the Riarki. Moth is to he found 
ever 3 rwhere on light soils, and Jowar, in the form of fodder for 
cattle, is universal, while it/ym hardly exists, except in the north 
of Shakargarh. Til is very common as an unirrigated in the 
Cis-Ravi tract. The other minor crops and system of cultivation 
adopted are fully described iu the assessment reports, in which 
also detailed statistics of crop experiments and average rates 
of yield have been given. As the subject is one of much im- 
portance, below is subjoined a table showing for the whole district 
the total area experimented on and the actual and assumed 
results for the main staples 


Crops. 

Area. 

OCTTCRX PER ACRE IN SERI. 

Actual. 

Assumed. 

Cane 

... 

447*55 

824 

780 

Eice 

... ... 

72G'39 

614 

472 

Wheat 

• « 1 • • 

i,970-7-l 

378 

404 

Wheat and gram 

370 50 

830 

854 

Barley and wheat and barley 

473-07 

294 

335 

Maize 

• •• , , ( . , , 

48S'47 

440 

423 

Cotton 

... .. 

100-80 

190 

208 

Others 

... 

1,051-10 

... 



Total 

5.703-57 




The following remarks taken from the assessment reports B.itaia system of 
give a more detailed account of this important subject for each'^s-^® cultivation, 
tahsilof the district. The Batala tahsil is the most favourably situ- 
ated for cane production, and the average outturn per acre is much 
larger than that in any of the three other tahsils. The outturn 
is heaviest on canal irrigated lands in the Nahri circle, and 
especially iu the villages of Murrar and Dabanwala, where in 
good years the hdhu cane produces as much as dd4 sers pahka 
to the fiandl, or 06 mauuds an aero. The produce of unirrigated 
cane is of course less, but in one or t'wo of the most favoured 
villages of the Riarki aud Rohi tracts, it is reputed to run to a 
mauud fcacha, or IG to the maria or 320 i'U-s a handl. The 
principal kinds of cane growm are the thick-stalkcd, broad leaved 
Mhu, which is planted mainly on canal irrigated land, but is begin- 
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ning to extend to chdhi and saildb lands as well. The outturn of 
juice from this cane is very large, and a second crop is occasion- 
ally taken off the same roots, though the practice of growing 
mudri cane, as this is called, is not common in the tahsil. It 
requires a great deal of water, and so is not suitable for ordinary 
bdrani or cAdAi soils. The variety mainly grown on well lands 
is that locally known as the dhaulu, a fine cane with a white stalk 
and broadish leaves, though these are not so broad or the 
stalk so thick as those of the kdKu. On hardni soils the 
hatha variety, a shorter and thinner cane, with narrow leaves 
and a reddish coloured stem, is chiefly cultivated either by 
itself or mixed with dhaulu. The outturn of juice is, as a rule, 
smaller than that from either of the other two varieties, but it 
is a hardier cane, and on good soils yield shahhar instead of gur, 
Dhaulu is sometimes grown as mudri, but hatha never. Khand 
is only manufactured on the Beas Bet and some of the adjoining 
Bangar villages. The juice is sold to the Srigobindpur traders, 
who convert it into hhand (raw sugar) in the usual way at that 
town during the months of April, May, and June. Dona is only 
grown for eating round Batala and some of the other towns, and 
pays Es. 4 a kandl zabtirSite. 

The rattoons, about 8 inches long, are cut fresh, either from 
standing patches of cane, or more usually from stalks which 
have been buried for some weeks. The former practice is only 
followed in the case of dhaulu. Katha has a much harder skin, 
and requires to be buried for some time to allow this to soften, so 
that the young shoot may come out freely. They are sown 
about 1 2 inches apart in one furrow, the sower pressing each 
ratloon in with his foot as he throws down the next. The 
plougher follows and turns over another furrow parallel to that 
in which the cane has been planted, and so covers the rattoons. 
The whole field is then levelled with the sohigah. The cane 
tops [dg) are never used for planting in this tahsil, but when 
chopped up aud mixed with senji form the main food of the 
cattle from December to February. The planting goes on all 
through March and the early part of April, and the manuring 
is done in the end of February and early part of March. Rain 
at this season is most essential to ensure a good crop, and on 
irrigated lands a good shower or two at the end of May or be- 
ginning of June is most beneficial and brings on the young 
stems. Weeding and hoeing are carried on as often as the 
people can find time all through the early hot weather until 
the canes grow too high to admit of this. The weeding inter- 
feres with the getting in of the rabi, and the wheat is often 
damaged by rain or fire by being allowed to lie long on the 
threshing-floors. Cutting commences by about 10th November, 
and from that time up to the end of March the sugar-mills are 
busy day and night. Since their introduction, about three years 
ago, the iron roller-mills on the Behea pattern have made great 
progress, and there were in 1889 1,067 of these milh at work in 
the tahsil, as against 1,651 of the old wooden pattern. Unless 
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the new Ferozepore ir.on mill, which is said not to break and spoil 
the pac/i/u’or cane fibres required for well ropes, &c., is a success, 
Borne of the old wooden mills must be kept at any rate in well 
villages, but elsewhere they will soon disajipear almost entirely. 
The iron mill can be worked with tw'O pair of oxen and two boys, 
or a woman ami a boy. The old wooden mill required four yoke 
of oxen and five men at least, and the labour of twisting and 
pushing through the canes was laboriou.s, and often dangerous, 
while the men employed on it had to be freely fed with the raw 
juice to keep them up to the work. Both mills can work out 
about a k'indl, or one-tenth of an acre of average cane in the 
working day of 8 fuhars, so that it can readily be seen what a 
saving of trouble and expense has resulted to the people from 
the introduction of the iron mills. The cost of these has fallen 
from Es. 80 iu 1885 to Rs. 23 at prosont (1889). They have 
naturally produced a considerable extension of cane cultivation, 
and the price of gur is now even over 16 xert to the rupee, 
which is lower than it has been since the revision of settlement 
in I860. It was down as low as 18 sers for a short time, and 
unless some new markets are found for the increased outturn, 
which will probably be the case, the present glut will act injurious- 
ly upon the profits of the zamiudars. 'I'lie export trade in this 
has since developed, and the price has fallen to anorinal figure. 

The true hndni cane is a’raost all grown in the 
Bangar circle to the north of the Bat^la-Srigobiudpnr road and 
to the east of the Kasur branch, and in a few villages in the 
extreme north of the Dhaia Bet. The rest of the uiiirrigated 
cane in the latter circle and iu the Bet Bavi is grown on itnikih 
lands. The finest cane is grown in the Nahri circle and in parts 
of the Bangar Batiila. The percentage of area is highest in the 
Bet Efivi circle, but the cane is not so good. Tliis is a!.-;o one of 
the few places where it pays a true rah/i rent of Es. 2 and Rs. 2-8 
a kancil. Elsewhere no real zahti rents are ]iiiid at all. Usu- 
ally where such rents are returned, it will be found that 
the crop has hcen raised by tbe owner in ]).artuorship with some 
active cultivator. I'hey divide the produce bet ween tlieui, and 
the partner pays the owner so much a kiOuH for his half or other 
share of the land occupied by tbe crop. Batdi, two-fifths or 
half, is taken iu Eahimahad and one or two of the Bet Ravi 
villages, but usually cane is either grown by the proprietor 
himself, or by t’cuauts paying all round cash routs irrespective 
of the crop grown. 

Cane follows cane on the alluvial laud, and even on good 
noliri or chdhi laud; and then it only occupies the ground for two 
harvests. 

Elsewhere various systems of rotation are followed, such as 
wheat ; chari follow cane, wheat ; or wheat, cane, maize ; or churi, 
cane, cotton; hut whatever system of rotation is followed, the land 
must bo ploughed as often as possible, and heavily manured just 
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before the planting, except, of course, in the alluvial land where 
the silt acts asmanuro. 

The other kai-if crops may be passed over briefly. The 
bulk of the area is under rice, maize, moth, mi'iA and 
fodder for cattle. Most rice is grown in tlio two river circles, 
and especially in tbe lowlying Kir, in lands. Jhona does well 
in tile southern villages of the Kahri circle and on the Kiran ; 
elseo’here dhan, a poorer variety, is si'wn. 

The average area undorytiKvir is larger than it should be, as 
this crop is almost entirely groivn for fodder. In 1885 and 
1886, however, it was not shown nii ler that head, and this, of 
course, has unduly increased the average area undery'oit'dr, and 
decreased that under fodder. The real average area under 
fodder should be 7 or 8 per cent., as in 1887 and 1888. It is 
bigliest in tbe Bangar and Nahrl circles, ubere there is practi- 
cally now no grazing ground, and lowest on the Bet circles, 
where there is still a cousulcrable arc'a uf wa-te. Ten ghumdos 
may be taken to be the area for wliicli one plou.Q-h is required, 
and of thi.s area one r/1; io/uio will be under fodder, gths in the 
rabi, and ^ths in the hharif. 

Tbe mds}i is grown mainly in tbe east of the Bangar circle 
and on the Dliaia, and accounts for the high percentage under 
other grains in tlieso circles. The jirciluce is highly thought of, 
and is largely exported to ,1 ulluiulur and (d-ew here. J/ot/i. does well 
in the sandy village.s on tlio ri.lgcs in the Bangar, and near the 
Dehr chhainbh and Kiraii. Mting is practically not grown at all. 

The oilseeds, or til and turin, which latter is an extra 
kharif grain, and is mainly grown where the irrigaiic'n is copious. 
'I'he til is grown widi the moth and md^h and lery larely as a 
f,eparatc crop. It pays ivcll us a retidy money-.staplc, and it is 
cUrious that it is not even more ]m'])ular than it is. 

Cotton is not a common crop, and only riccnpies two per cent, 
cf the tcdal cidtivateil area. 1 ihcrch.ire did not 'peciallv quote 
anv as.suineJ ]iriee for tluT >taple in the pndco ciiriT ut report, hut, 
as directed, have now snp[)lie<l the deficiency. Tbe rea.'^on why 
it is not more grown secins to he that it m sown and requires 
attention just when the cane demands all the energies of tho 
former; and as it oceiipic.s the land fipi- the same jnu’iod, and 
can only be .successfully grown under .similai' conditiou.s as to 
.soil, rainfall and cultivation, lie naturally p]-oi'er.s to keep his 
land for the more valuable staple, and only gruw.s enough cotton 
for home cou.^uinptiou. 

Of tho rahi crops wheat is by far tliemoct important. Tlio 
average percentage of area under this crop — 32 — at fii>t ajipcars 
small; but it must bo renieiubered that the main .sfaphi in tho 
Dhaia Bet and- Bangar circle.s is hhei-mra, a niixturo of wheat 
and grain, which occupies 31 and 24 per cent, of the area in those 
circles, respectively. 'I'lio luilk of this mixed crop in this dis- 
trict is wheat, as the gram is grown on tho off chauco of a very 
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dry spring; so tliat if two-tliirds be taken to wheat and one-third 
to gram the percentage of area nnder wheat in these circles 
would be 34 against 14 in the iihaia Bet, and 38 against 22 in the 
Bangar, and the total percentage rises to something over 40 
per cent, instead of 32. 

In the Bangar and on unirrigated lands generallv the country 
red wheat [liil kanuk) is grown, and the beardless English 
wheat or mwidi, as it is called, is beginning to find favour in 
parts, but is not so common here as it is in Patlidukot, Where 
irrigation is easy, and especially in the Fatehgarh direction, 
the vad'tnak is much sown, but the grain generally sells for a 
ser in the rupee cheaper, and the flour is said not to have the 
same muscle-formiug properties as that of ordinary red wheat. 
Very little barley is grown, and what there is is mostly a vadh 
crop, following rice or maize in the three western circles where 
irrigation is most extended. It is largely used for fodder. Goji 
(wheat and barley) and grain ate not thought much of. Bhejar 
(barley and ilassnr) does well in lowlying lands, and is thefirst 
crop tried, as a rule, on new alluvion. 

Contrary to the practice farther down the Manjha hardiy 
any rape is grown. 'I'he In-avy showers we have in February, 
when the crop is in flower, arc .said to prevent its being a success., 
but what little i.s grown in the eactoru Bangar seems to do well. 

But little poppy cultivation is ]'>ractised, the reason assio-ned 
being the usual one as to the trouble of getting out a license 
and the extortionate proceedings of the suboniinate revenue 
officials and contractors. The climate Imt for the sjn-ing showers 
is anitable ; and, excc])t for the above reason'-, and probably 
because it is not the custom to grow it, I do not know why it is 
not more p ■pular. 

The figures under the head of fodder are in.-^tructive. The 
three irrigated circles head the list, and very little is grown in 
the Bangar. Sainji is the nia u fodder raised, grown either by 
itself or amongst the standing cotton staiks. ifainn, another form 
of trefoil, grows without .sowing on canal-irrigated lands. A 
great deal of sainji is grown on the low Kirilii lanil'. and in the 
Bet Ravi circle, and near Dera Nanak it is freely sold. Elsewhere 
the fodder is raised for well and plough cattle entirely. The 
Bangar cattle have to manage on the swank cliari and mash 
straw until the wheat bhnsa comes in. 

As to the character of the .staples grown and the system of 
farming, I can add nothing to the remarks contained in paras. 95 
to J03 of Bat ala Report. Cane is still tlie most jirofitable crop, 
though rice commences to complete for first place. In the 
south of the tahsii near Ghuuian the cane is quite equal to that 
of Batiila. In the north the quality falls off ; kan is grown on 
canal land.s, and is beginning to find favour with farmers on 
chhambh lands, as it does fairly well there, though liable to 
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Chapter IV, A. great damage by pigs. The kotha dhanhi varieties are 
, . grown every where. Itonghl^' speaking I6.< 00 acres of cane are 

° and grown in each tahsil, but of this oue-fourth is In'irani in Gur- \ 

Arboriculture, daspur against one-teuth iu Bat;ila. Tlio remaiiiinsr three- v 

Crops of the Gar- fourths are distributed in nearly equal shares over chuhi, nahri 
daspar tahail. and taildh soils. 

The chief varieties of rice grown are h^gnmi (a fine white 
variety), ;7i(OW! (a large coarse grained staple mainly cultivated 
on canal and chrimlh lands), ninnji (a coarse led kind), and 
sathi (a very poor quality). Some hdx»mti,a fine scented wdiite 
rice, is still grown near Talibpiir Pindori and in some other 
villages, but it is rare and does not do as well as in Kangra or y 

Patliaukot, The maize of both Bet circles is very good, and 
the staple appears to be still growing in favour. 

Til is largely grown in the nahri and Maira Kiran circles 
and does well on light maira soils. 

The red wheat is the chief variety, but to the north of the 
talisil the beardless or English kind is common. The taddnak 
or giant wheat is not much grown. The other staples do not 
call for special remark. 

The al).=ence of canals accounts for the higher proportion of 
rahi cro])S in this tahsil. The relative excess of i/iarif crop in the 
Paiiitla is due to thegreater amount of rice and cotton grown there. 

Drops of the The area under cane is slightly less than in the other 
8L*k»rsarh tahsil. plains tahsils, as very little of this can he grown in the 
JBliarrai'i. It has however, increased by six per cent, since 1865, 
and does wonderfully well iu the Darp and some of the Bet 
villages adjoining that circle. The varities grown are the dhnulu 
and hithd. An experiment In.s i een made with kaha in 
the Paintla with very .sati,--b ctiTv re.sulrs, and the cultivation 
of this finer variety' will pi ni .a l.l;.' riquiily extend. The total 
aieais 15,300 against 10,000 in tin- plains tahsils, hut of tlii.s 
more than half is bdrdui ngain.-,t (un- i'l.nrtli in Gurdaspur and 
one-tenth in Batalti ; two-filths is Kuld', ;.);d le:,.s than one-tenth is 
clullii, which clearly shows the difi'er<‘nt character of the tract. 

'I'he area under cotton is innch hu ger as might he expected, 
as this crop dot's not ref(uire constant iriig.ition as cane. It does 
very well iu the Bliarrari in good years ;uid the sttiple is finer than 
tliat grown ehsewhere in the district. Owing probably to the 
increase uinler cane there hits been a fulling off since 1865 in 
cotton, but as tlit'iiiice of thi.s lias increased of late years the 
people are agcain ttiking to its cultivation. 

As usual the area under nuiizo has increased enormously 
since 1865, :ind the crop is still steadily growing in favour. 

Piice is of course less grown than in Gurdaspur as there 
is no canal. A good deal of begomi is cultivated iu the Paintla 
llohi lands, but elsewhere the poorer varieties only are grown. 

Millets and pulses naturally predominate in the Bharrari, a 
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special feature of whicli circle is the large area under hajra, chapter IV, A- 
some 3,000 acres, altliougli this is a grain which is hardly culti- — 

vated at all elsewhere in the tahail or district. Agriculture 

aud 

Of the roSi crops wheat is the most important. The crop Arboriculture, 
does very well in the Bet, where 44 per cent, of the area is so crops of tha 
cultivated. 4 he ordinary variety grown is the common country Shakargarh tahsil 
red wheat, which does best without irrio-atioa where the air is 
not naturally moist. 

In the other circles the area of wlieat is not so large, and 
in the Paintla aud Darp a good deal of bai ley and wheat and 
barley is growu as a second crop after rice, &c., while in the 
' Bbarrari the insecurity of the seasons renders necessary a large 

resort to the inferior hut hardier grain. 

Gram and wheat and gi-am curiously enough are hardly 
grown at all. I suppose the clay soils iu the Bbarrari do not 
suit the crop. It is notewoithy that in the case of all the main 
rahi crops there was in 1865 a considerable decrease on the 
figures for 1852, and the kharif staples appear to have gradually 
supplanted them iu favour, tiince 1865, however, the area has 
increased, so tlie difference may be due merely to mistakes in 
record. 

Three per cent, is under fodder for cattle in the kharif, cou- 
* sisting mainly of chari, aud '9 per cent, iu the rabi. There has 

been very little change iu this respect since 1865. 

Of the other crops grown there is not much to be said. 

Very little til is grown, though it is a very favourite crop across 
the river. I’lie soils are probably either too moist or too stiff to 
suit it. Rape is not iu favour, but a, good deal i f its congener, 
toria is grown in the kharif. Little hemp is cultivated for want 
of moisture in the air, aud there are no special crops such as are 
to be found iu the Pathdiikot tahsil. 

The first feature in the returns w'hich attracts ‘notice is the Explanation of 
, vey large double-cropped area which stands at 119 pier cent. 

as against 108 in (jurda-,piir and 1 lU in Jnitala. Ju tue Audai-jj^ij failures at 
and the Pathaiiti this rises as high as 138 and 143 per cent. Pathankot. 

This result is of course mainly due to the largo prroportion of 
the area in these circles which is irrigated by pjiivate canals, 
on tvhicli the rice crop is ordinarily followed by a poor crop of 
wheat, barley or sarson. This fact also exjilains the hig'ii pro- 
portion of kharif cvo])s grown, which is larger in this tali.'^il than 
in any of the Cis-Havi sub-divisions. The percentage of failures 
is also higher iu Pathaukot, and rises to 8 per cent, in the lull 
circle, a result which is largely duo to the early cessation of the 
rains in kharif 1888, which produced a serious failure in the 
unirrigated rice crop. The failures in t\ic kharif iu Shah Nahri 
circle are also serious aud must be attributed to the poor 
quantity of the soil in the southern estates. Except in the hill 
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Chapter IV, A. 


Agriculture 

and 

Arboriculture- 


circle, however, the crops are fairly secure, and, considering 
the large extent to which double-cropping is carried, the per- 
centage of failures is small. In the hill circle a serious failure 
of one or other harvest must bo looked for at least once in four 


years. 'I’his circle has been unfortunate 
theSrproTortion failLire in kharf/ms was followed by a 
of double-cropping Kharif 18s9 and a disastrous rahi crop in 
and failures at Qf rain. 

Pathankut. 


lately, as the serious 
similar falling off in 
1890 owing to want 


The figures for the tahsil are interesting as proving that 
double-cropping is not always a sure index of great productive 
capacity. It is carried to an extraordinary extent here, and 
yet I have no hesitation in saying the gross outturn per acre 
in the year is much inferior to that in Batala where the ek falsi 
system is mainly practised. 


The percentage of cane has fallen, but this is due to the 
fact that practically none is grown in the hill circle. The only 
variety cultivated to any extent is the thin stalked katha. The 
crop is, as a rule a poor one and the average outturn of gur on 
the actual experiments for the whole tahsil works out at only 
417 to the acre, as against 968 sers in Gurdaspur and 1,100 in 
Batala. This would give the average value of the outturn at 
Es. 26, which seems very small. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, tiiat the average luh/t rate for this crop is only Rs. 8, and 
that, contrary to the practice, in the southern tahsil such rents are 
still common here. The average price paid by the Sujanpur 
Sugar-works Company only amounts to Rs. 22-9-1 an acre, as 
will appear from the subjoined table showing the purchases 
made during the past three years, with which I have been sup- 
plied by the kindness of the Managing Director : — 


Year. 

j Area in acres. 

1 

Average price 
' per acre. 


1 

1 

Us. a. p. 

1887-88 

820 

23 0 0 

1888-89 

709 

23 0 11 

1889-90 

CC2 

21 10 4 

Average of three years 

730 

22 9 1 


(Note. — The jirice in 1889-90 was low aa a quantity of frost-bitten cane 
was purchased at a low rate). 

The assumed rate for the whole tahsil of .384 sers' give.s a 
money value of Rs. 24 at 16 sers to the rupee. The actual price 
has, however, ruled at less than 12 sers, so that an addition of one- 
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third must I'e made to the assumed value of the produce, if this Chapter IV, A 
is to be fairly contrasted with the prices paid for the standing 
crop 


If this be done Ihe results are as follows : — 

Es. a. p. 

Value of produce per acre ... 32 0 0 

Price of standing crop per acre ... 22 9 1 

Seeing that in the first case the cost of manufacture is 
by the people, and in the second the purchases include a 
deal of very poor cane, this result appears to be very fair. 


A griculture 
and 

Arboriculture ■ 


Explanation of tli» 
hiffh prf)poz-tion of 
double cropping: and 
failures at Pticbuu- 
borne koc. 
good 


By far the most important staple of the tahsil is rice, which 
is grown on 22 per cent, of the total area, the percentage rising 
to 4.5-6 and o0-2 in the canal-irrigatcd tracts of the Andar and 
Pathauti. A .special feature of the hill circle is the large 
amount of unirrigatfd rice which is gi’owii there, and it can tliere- 
fore be easily understood that a late rainy season, or one ending 
too soon, involves seriuu.s injury to the crops there. I give 
below a statement showing the principal classes of rice grown in 
the tahsil by circles : — 


AssEtsME.M CIRCLES. 

1 

"p‘ 

! « 
to ■ 

a 

d 

s 

1 

rt 

c 

GD 

'd 

c 

0 

5 

S 

r? 

s rt 

d 'T 

c 

1 -d <5 

CO 'A 

"B'HVH 

1 

d 

0 

"d 

.Andar 

8,233 

3,152 

71C 

... '■ 358 

3SG 

59 

1 

12,904 

1 

Bet Ri'ni 

725; 

82 

- 2 ; 

47 

, 1^5 

1 

' 9 

1 

1 

1,0-10 

Fathanti 

2,1-10* 

2,42sj 517 

... ; 1,881 

22 s 

1 

I 20 

7,214 

Shah xsabri... 

1,15 0 

1,0G2 

277 

1 

4 1.195 

17 

1 

3,705 

Kandi ... , 

317 

33G 

\ 

331 

I 

91 452 

181 

1 

1,551 

Pahari 


1,914 

' 330 

1 


2,257 


1 — 1 

0 

-d 

Total 

12,5t}5 

8 974 

j 1 973 

j 95 3,933 

3,244 

j 131 

30.913 

1 ■ 


Chambu is a rather rare species. The stalk somewhat 
resembles that of ordin.ary munj'i, but the grain approaches that 
of the hasiH'iti in quality. Sathi and madomahi are much alike. 
The grain is poor and ripens in the stalk. Niknnda is a fine 
variety resembling legami, except that the ears do not bend so 
much when ri] e. Kalnaor Kaluna is a coarse variety. The 
grain in the husk is black, whence the name. 
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Chapter IV, A. The otlter varieties have been already explained in the 

; Gurdaspur Report. The liiirh proportion ot‘ the better edasses 

of hegami, iiilanda and b<h’iiati. grown in the 8hah Nahri, 
Arboriculture. Patiianti and Kandi circles is due to the fact that the canals 
usually run early in the season and enable them to be grown. 
Explanation of (Jhak Andar the interference with the earlv irrigation caused 

the hicfh proportion t t i it ' i 

of double-crnppirg by the J ammu disputes has rendered necessary a larger resort 
and failures at to the poorer qualities, which can be grown without trausplant- 

Pathankot. in of after the hot Weather has well set in. It will rapidly be 

uudei stood that, lands capable of orowitig the finer varieties can 
pay a higher assessment as the difference in price is very great. 

Cotton assumes a more prominent place in this tahsil, and is 
largely grown in the Kandi circle, and especially in the villages 
on the Jhaloya water-course the supply in which is sufficient for 
this crop, but smnty for cane or rice. The staple is short and 
the outturn is poor. 

Mai7,e is the main I7irtny crop in the Bet Ravi and Pahari 
circles, and in ordinary years does very well indeed even in the 
latter circh', where, liowever, it is only grown on the highly 
manured h mis round the homesteads. 

Pulses occu]iy relatively a very unimportant position, but 
hemp is largely grown in tlio Kandi circle, several estates in 
which ill the Mirtlial direction have a great reputation for the 
quality of the fibre grown in them. In addition to hemp there 
is a C'liisiderable area, amounting to 242 acres, mainly in the 
Kandi and Pahari circhis reserved from the growth of mmii. 
Tlie^e are really cultivated fields, aud have been shown in the 
return as such. 

The river bed., and oilier areas in which b^Ia or thatching 
grass is produced are also much prized, as large quantities of 
this are required the thatched roofs, which are aluio.st 
universal in the tahsil. 

Tlio area under turmeric is comprised almost entirely in 
Chak Andar. For some rea-oii, which 1 have not been able to 
ascertain, the cultivation of this staple even there is said to bo 
falling off. 

The only features in the rahi crop return calling for re- 
mark are the relatively liigh proportion of wheat grown and the 
insignificance of the area under wheat and gram and gram. 
Bar.ey and wheat and barley commence to occupy a considerable 
area, and in the bill circle the area under the latter staple is 
large, as the uncertainty of the rainfall renders it necessary 
for the people to cultivate a large proportion of the poorer 
though hardier grain. In this tahsil the beardless wheat is even 
commoner than the ordinary country varieties, and tliel'quality 
of the grain grown in the Kandi and outer Pahari villages is 
exceptionally good, so much so that it is said that Ranjit tjiiigh 
would not eat flour made of any other kind. 
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Amongst the more unusual classes of grain grown may be 
noticed haiiin, a sort of bean, and sain, a field pea, which are 
grown to some extent as a second crop on canal lands in the 
Audar and Pathanti circles in the rahi, and raungli and Jculth 
pulses, cultivated largely in the hill and Kandi circles, in the 
khartf. 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agricalture 

and 

Arboricoltare. 


in lbs. Average 3ielJ pro- 
r\.dmin- ductiim and con- 


Eiplanation of ths 
high proportion of 

The area under linseed and rape is considerable, especially doable cropping and 
in Chak Andar, where they are also grown as a second crop on f'ul'ires at Fathiukot 
rice lands. The grain is sown very sparsely, and the outturn, as 
a rule, i.s very poor. Saffiowor figures to a large extent in the list 
of 2 ,a 6 h‘ rents paid, but the area actually planted, 190 acres, is 
very small. 

Table No. XXL shows the c.stimated average yield 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the 
istration Report of 1881-82 and as now ascertained at the re- "t’ 
cent settlement for jmrposes of ns^essmeut. The average eon- " 
sumption of food per head has already been noticed at page 31. 

The total consumption of food grains by the population of the 
district a.s estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the i'amine 

Report is shown in 
niauiids in the margin. 

The figures are based 
upon an estimated 
pojmUition of 900,1 2l5 
soub. On the other 
hand, the average coii- 
sninptiiin per head is 
believed to have been 
overestimated. A 
rough e.stiniato of the 
total production, ex- 
also framed at the same time. 

Report) that the district did 


i 

Grain. 

Agricul- ^ 

i 

Non-neri* 
cukuiidte'. ' 

Toi.'l. 

Wheat 

uotj,‘325 

273-1 

1.875,3931 

luferior grains j 


T, 339, 2731 

3,804^,505.^ 

Piilsea 

[ 9t,C03 

i 232,917 

! 327,015 

Total 

3,loB,61.5 

2,911.101 

, ’ 1 

0,008.079 


ports and imports, of food grains was 
and it ivas stated (page 151, Famine 
not ordinarily jirodiicc sufiicieut grain to feed its own population, 
and that the (IcQcicncy was made r.j) by import from Amritsar 
andthecouutriesjsoutliof the Sutlej. The report was, however, very 
much out, bcimg probably ba.sed on t(>o low average yields 
and to high estimates of consumption. The Shakargarli talisil 
exports a good deal of grain to the lulls and large fpiantities of 
sugar by land to other jiarts of the I’rovinee, while the opening 
of the Amritsar- Patlaiukot Raih^ay, wliich from its position 
practically taps only this di^trict, a.fforded a ready means of 
judging of the capacity fur cxjiort of the Cis-Ravi ])urtion of the 
district. The following abstract of tlie avtu-age of traffic returns 
for the years 1881 to 1888 .shows that the I'xport trade is re.ally 
large and ever growing. The years were seasons of average 
prosperity and not characterised by .a special feature likely to 
disturb the ordinary balance of trade, such irn n very brisk 
export to Europ5, or tlie prevaleiico of war or fauiiue, and tlitj 
railway had only just bcou opened 
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Chapter IT, A. 

Agrieultore 

Kxpokt. 

Import. 

Excess. 

and 






1 



Arhoricnlture item. 





Efport. 

Jm port. 

Average yield pro- 

a 


ai 


tn 


* 


duction and con- 

s 

3 

5 

d 



c 

B 

■amption of food 

.2 




cS 




{Trains. 




> 


> 





Ks. 


Rs. 


R.s. 


Es. 

Sugar gur... 

231,692 

7,28,027 

12,121 

35.038 

222,571 

6,92,389 


... 

Wheat 

426,330 

6,88,902 

10,128 

10,807 

416,202 

6,72,095 


... 

Ata 

157,200' 2,99,508 

2,823 

5.379 

154,467 

2,91,219 



Rice 

42,656 

71,073 

1,490 

2,789 

41,166 

68,281 



Oil-seede .. 

19,692 

60.592 

2,578 

7,93C 

17.114 

52,602 

... 


Other grains 

SS.lOOj 1.85, -iS*’ 

07.120 

, 141,304 

20,980 

14,182 


... 


2,033,678:18.92,381 

96.260 

1 209,847 

872,506 

|l8, 23,831 

... 



Cattle and horse A cattle fair is held auiiiially at Dinanagar at the Daserah 
festival. The fair owes its origin to Coloucl Ralph Young, 
Deputy Commissioner, who started it in 1805-06. The first 
show passed off with great edat, and the gathering was very 
. large. Since then it lias continued to be held every year except 

in seasons of unusual sickness. The success has, however, not 
been so great as was anticipated at first ; but in an agricultural 
district like Gurdaspur, the usefulness of such a gathering, which 
is entirely supported from Local Funds, and the management 
of which is largely shared by the people, cannot be overrated. 
It has opened within easy reach a market for the supply of 
plough cattle, which was much needed by the zamindars. Mr. 
Nunn, late Veterinary Surgeon to the Punjab Government, wrote 
as follows on the fair held in 1885 ; — 


"This fair is only a small one, and the prizes are given 
from District Funds, but it is a great success and is well worthy 
of imitation in other parts. iSuch fairs, although small, have in 
reality more stability and are much more useful than those 
supported by Government grants, which to an extent are artificial 
measures.” 

With a view to encourage horse-breeding operations in the 
district, a few prizes of small value were for the first time an- 
nounced in 1889 for the offspring of the Government stallions, 
but of these only two were awarded. In the following year the 
number of prizes was increased and a larger number of horses 
and mares was brought, and 19 prizes, atuouuUng to Rs. 152, 
tfVere given away. The fair held in 1891 attracted a still larger 
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number of animals. All tbe brood mares and tbeir offspring Chapter IV. A- 

were carefully examined by Mr. Hallan, the Gleneral Superin- ' 

tendent of Horse-breeding Operations in India. His presence Agrienltur# 

on the occasion was much appreciated by the exhibitors and Arbori^ture* 

others interested in the fair^ and there is every reason to hope 

that the advice given by him will do much towards improving Cattle and bona 

horse-breeding in the district. This was the first time that ^**'^*’ 

the brood mares were collected for inspection, and the result 

was most satisfactory. At his suggestion the District Board 

purchased this year at a cost of about Us. 1,800 two Arab|stallion8 

for undersized mares which cannot be served by Government 

stallions. 

In connection with this fair a ploughing match is held and 
prizes given to the best pairs of bullocks. 

The time (October) for holding the fair is thought to be 
unsuitable for the people of the district, not only for the reason 
that all the cattle are engaged then in preparing the land for 
the rahi sowings, but also because it is too clo.se on the Diwali 
fair at Amritsar, and it has, therefore, been decided to hold the 
fair in future in the month of March. 


The number of cattle, &c., exhibited and the amount of prizes 
distributed during the years 1890 and 1891 were as follows : — 


Description of animals. 

Number attended. 

Number competed 
for prizes. 

Number received 
prizes. 

1890. 

1891. 

1890. 

1891. 

1890. 

1891, 

Buffaloes 

G74 

317 

17 

14 

9 

3 

Bullocks .. 

487 

464 

21 

24 

15 

2 

Cows and calves 

5G9 

537 

26 

14 

21 

8 

Horses, mares and ponies 

93 

192 

25 

94 

19 

41 

Camels ... 


5 


... 

... 



There are at present two trained Veterinary Assistants, Horse and catU* 
and two more are being educated at the Lahore Veterinary breeding operatione. 
.School at the expense of the District Board. 

There are .38 Hissar bulls. They have considerably im- 
proved the breed of the cattle and are much liked by the peo- 
pie of the district. Some good specimens of the progeny of 
these bulls are brought every year to the Diuauagar cattle 'fair, 
and they carry off the higher prizes, while the presence of one 
of the animals in a village can almost always be traced by the 
marked general improveiuont observable in the quality of the 
village herd. 
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Chapter IV. A. 

Agriculture 

and 

Arboriculture. 

Horse and cattle 
breeding operations. 


The followinpr horse and donkey stallions were standing in 
the Gurdaspiir di-triet on 31st January 1892 ; — 


Name of stubiou. 

Where stationeil. 

Date of ariival in the 
distinct. 

Governmeut. 



II, S. ShahzJda 

Alpal .. 

„ Pahora 

D .S. Sin Rampnr 

Slier Nagai- 

,, Bopar 

„ Kiiia Ri«;ila 

IJauas 

Ourilappur 

Sliakargarii . . 

GiU‘(.]a<5pnr 

Haftlla 

Oitfo 

Parhunkor ... . . 

S]>al:ar<.Girh 

2nfl December ISOO. 

4tli Xi.vcinber ISPl. 

2nrh .lannarv 1802. 

20th July 1SS7. 
iSch December 1S.S5. 

JOth April ISOI. 

DUh AprillSS.j. 

5ih Decenilfcr 1800. 

Di.^h-ict 



IT. S. I.akarb.Tirali 

Amir... 

SlifiknrsMi'Ii 
, tiiir.I.i'iHir 

1 

Jtli .Tntmary 1891. 

Ditto 


The first stallion, “ Bukhara ” (flonkey), sent to this district 
came in Dec('inl)er 1873, and after it canie hor^e st.alh'on “ IJost 
Muhammad in May 1880. The total numher of hi'anded mares 
on 31st December 1891 in the di>trict was IGl, and the number 
served during the past five years is shown below : — 


T>-nr. ; 

ill 

El/ (h’liki-ti. 

1.S87-88 

IW 

... ' .'111 

1S.S3-S0 

l-'.l 


1889-90 

SO 


1890-91 

ii:? 

.‘i-19 

1891 to .‘ll-.t Dcecinlif-r .. 

78 

314 

The only tah.sll which 1 

las good 

horses is Shak 


Talisil Batfila is also iniproviipg. The stock in Gnrdaspiir and 
Pathankot tahsils is below tlic' mark. 


Arboricnlture an.! There were two forest are.'is in the district which had been 
Foreits. declared under the Forest Act, that of Bagarian .Mullanwal, which 

i.s “ reserved ” and ha.san area of 265 acre.s, and that included in 
the demarcated blocks in tho hill circle o' Shahpnr-Kandi, 
which is unreserved and comprises 8,882 acrc.s. Of these, the 
Bagarian iJihham plantation comprised in the villages of lihaini 
lilian Khan and Bagariiin has recently been given u[) as a I’esorve 
by Notification No. 50, Punjab (Jazette of 3rd February 1892, 
owing to the fact that the Government title to the land was nob 
very clear, and there was no satisfactory market for the timber 
and other produce. Table No. XVl I shows the wliole area of 
waste land which is under the manageimmt of tho Fore.st Depart- 
ment. The following note on the forests of the di.striet has been 
kindly furnished by Mr. McDonell, of tho Forest Department, 
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i 


and revised by Mr. ^Iclntyre. 'J'he note includes a deserlption of 
the Chainba forests also, which, thougli they do not lie within 
British territory, may be usefully noticed here, as they are 
administered together witli the forests of Gurdaspur proper, 
while the details given as to timber and forest produce apply 
generally to the neighbouring British territory of Dalhousie. 

These are the only forests in the Gurdaspur district. They 
are situated in the low hills between Pnthiuikot and Dunera, 
being bounded on the nortli-west by the IBivi river, on the 
north-east by the lauge forming the boundary between Chamba 
State and British territory, on the south by the Chakki river. 
The area is about 13,000 acres, of which, however, only the follow- 


ing blocks contain any even fair growth of timber 

GhnmooF, 

I. Drills Dhtir ... 



2.C4G 

2. Nil" Dhiir 

... ... ... 


k.ut'T 

a. Haili Diiiir 



1,002 

4. Dhaulu Takhar 



812 

5. .SukiPt ... 



.•.04 

U. I’halan .. 



5l>0 

7. S.alahn Jluiisrih 



415 

S. ^loran ... 



18S 

[). Bhi'in ... ... 



203 

10. Sipir ... 



1»70 

11. Kail.i Baroh 

Tot.ai 


, 24:{ 

10,420 


Chapter IV. A. 

Agriculture 

aud 

Arboriculture- 

Arboriculture and 
Forests. 

The Shahpur 
Kaudi Forests. 


N.B — The ficure.s .ire probably not altopelber accurate, but the result of 
the recent triconouietrical survey is not known ytt. 


or 8,882 acres, a ghnmdo, being •7-S9 of an acre. The sojl is 
principally clay mixed with sand in part, which is obtained from 
the decomposition of the sandstone of which tliese low liilis 
are formed. Geologically these hills consist of .sandstone and 
conglomerate, the foi-mation being that of tbeSewaliks, ef wdiieh 
tlie^' are a coutimiation. The jirincipal and most valuable tree 
is the cliil [riniis lunijifohn), but there are also the following: — 


Rhisham [Valhcnjiii siksoo), 

Raiinan {Angeinia dalhergtodes), 
Bohr {Ficus indica), 

Bakkain [Mclia nzuderach), 
Kaimbal [Adiva icodier), 

Balah (IJntcu fnmdoa), 

Kakoa {Flacourtia Roman telic), 
Bahera {Trrmiiiulio hellericu), 
llarar (Zermiiuilia chehnln) 

Her [Zir.ijphus cummunis) , 

Maliua (Uosia fnlifulia), 

Bill [Zl'igle marmclo), 

J’tit.'igaii {Putnuigini Roxhurghii). 
Khair (Aracirt catuchu), 

Arjan [Terminatia arjunu), 


and other.a of h'ss note, 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture 

and 

Arboriculture. 

The S h a h p u r- 
Kandi Forests. 


These forests have not yet been made over to the Forest 
Department, but the matter is now under consideration. At 
present, and indeed for many years past, the department has 
exercised a sort of supei-vision over them, and a temporary 
establishment is employed. Government has only a right to the 
chil trees, or rather the villagers have rights of grazing, cutting 
of bushes for hedges, leaves for fodder, dead wood ; when it is 
settled that the Forest Department takes over the management 
of the forests, these rights will bo strictly defined. There is no 
sale at present for the produce, except on a nominal scale, 
such as small sales of firewood and the occasional sale of a few 




ch'd trees for repairs to bridges, &c.; but in past years a great 
deal of wood was taken out of the forests in the shape of 
charcoal for the Madbopur worksliops, and should the Araritsar- 
Pathankot line require firewood instead of coal, the demand 
from these forests will be a large one. There is a cart-road 
from near Rani Pokhar on the Pathankot-Dhar road to Shah- 


The Chamba Forests, 


pur on the Ravi, by which produce might be taken out, or it 
might be taken direct to Pathtinkot if the road there were 
widened and improved. 

The forests of Chamba may be classed generally under two 
heads : (a) those that are under control of the Forest Department 
and come under the rules of the lease entered into with the 
Raja of Chamba : {h) those over which the Forest Department 
has no control, they having been loft unreserved by reason of 
their being too small, or containing no deodar, or being sacred 
forests. These two great classes may be redivided into (a) 
Pangi forests, (h) Ravi forests, and (c) outer forests. Tlie 
first (a) are situated, as the name implies, in the Pangi 
valley, that is the valley of the Chandra Bhaga and its 
tributaries within the Chamba State from British LShoul to 


the Gandheri nala, which is the Kashmir boundary. The 
second (ft) are situated in the valley of the Ravi and its 
tributaries, and the Sail which joins the Ravi close to the 
borders of Kashmir. The third (c) are situated either on the 
Dalhousie range or to the south of it. The area of the Pangi 
forests is estimated at 25,750 acres, no accurate surveys having 
as yet been made. The Ravi forests and outer forests have been 
surveyed on the scale 2"=l mile, and it has been ascertained 
that their areas are, respectively, 70,979 acres and 4,726 acres. 
The above refers to the reserves under control of the Forest 
Department. Besides the.se, thei-e ai'e the unreserved forests, 
which in Pangi are of very small extent ; in the Ravi they are 
larger, but probably do not exceed 10,000 acres in all, though it 
is impossible to say exactly, as no survey has been made, and 
they are scattered all over the valley. Of the outer unreserved 
forests the area is very small, and tlicy consist of scattered 
patches of fir, pine and oak forests on the Bakloh and Dalhousie 
ranges. The whole of the forests maybe called Alpine, their 
elevation beiugbetween 5,000and 9,000 feet; the formation consists 
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for the most part of granite and gneiss, with clay slate in the 
higher altitudes and conglomerate near the rivers — traps also 
appearing in parts. The reserved forests came under control 
of the Forest Department in 18G4, under the terms of a lease 
entered into with Eiija Gopal Singh, then Eaja of Chamha, 
which lease is for 99 years, subject to a revision of rules every 
20 years. Under the original rules Government paid a sum of 
Es. 21,000 yearly, of which a sum of Es 2,500 was returned to be 
expended on the planting and conservation of forests, &c. But 
since 1884, when the rules of the lease were revised, no part of 
the yearly payment, viz., Es. 21,000, has been returned by 
the State ; and it has been arranged that iu addition to this 
sum the State shall receive, at intervals of five years, two-thirds 
of the profit made by Government from the forests. The most 
valuable trees are : — 


Diar, deodar 

... 

. . . 


Cedrns Libani. 

Kail, cbir, bine pine 

... 


Piuiis excelsa. 

Tos, Prai (in I’angi), spruce 


Abies Smitbiaiia. 

Eai, tosh (iu Pangi) 

. . . 

... 

Abies Webbiana. 

Chit 




Pinus longifolia. 

Quir (Pencil cedar) 



Tauipei us excelsa. 

Devi Diar ... 

... 

... 


Cupressns torulosa. 

Chilgoza 

. . 



Pinus gerardiaua. 

Brabmi 

... 

... 

Others 

Taxus baccata. 

^unnu 

. . . 

• . . 


Traxiuus floribuuda 

Kakkroran... 



. . . 

Pistacia iiitcgerrima. 

Dauri 




t'edrela serrata. 

Meral 




Ulmus W.allichiana. 

Mandu 




Ulnius. 

Akhor 



"* 1 .Tucrlans regia. 

Akhrot 

... 


Shaniskad ... 




Bu\U 8 seropervireiis. 

Kan .. 




Olea ferruginea. 

Ban ., 




Quercus Ilex. 

Banni 




„ diiatata. 

Kharia 




„ semi-carpifolia. 

Ban ... 




,, incana. 

Carpiniig vimiuea. 

Charkhri 




Bhang! ... 




Corvlus colnrna 

Dhamman ... 




Grewia oppositifolia. 

)t ... 



... 

vestita. 

Gun 




.fKsculas Indica, 

Dodan 




Sapindus detergen.';. 

JIahndar ... 

... 



Acer ca’sium. 

Arkhar 



... 

Khus seinialat. 

Kakkrein ... 

... 



„ Piinjahensis, 

Arkhar 




., Wallichii. 

Jamna 




Prunng padus* 

Kainth 

... 

, , , 


I’yrus hashia. 

Kandlu 


... 


lanata. 

Knnus 




Cotoneaster baccillarie. 

"" 




,, acuminata. 

Ki’l’lar 

... 

... 


Parrotia Jacquemontiana. 

Buraira 


... 


Kbododendron arboream. 

Chaadrk ... 

. « • 

. . . 


Phooho lauceolata. 

] ) lie 

. . . 

. . t 

,,, 

Machilus adoratinaima, 

Cbiioi Ki 

««1 

1 tf 

<•1 

Litsced seylanioat 


Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture 

and 

Arboriculture. 

The Chamba Foreflts. 
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Chapter IV> A. 

Agriculture 

and 

Arboriculture- 

The ChambaForeats. 


Pnnn.i 

• •• 


... Ehretia serrata. 

Kariin 



... Moriis 

Kharak 



.. Ceitis Anstralis. 

Burj ... 



... Betula bhojpHttnu 

Piak ... 



... Alnus nitida 

Bed ■... 


... 

... Siili.'t tetrasperiiia. 

Safaida 


... ... 

• ... Pupuluri nigia. 




... ,, alba. 

Taking 



,, ciliata. 


The villages Jiave rights of grazing, fodder, grass, building, 
timber, firewood, &c., all of which are strictly defined in the re- 
served or leased forests. Tlic produce that is exported from, 
the Pangi and Kavi forests consists almost entirely of pine wood 
of the dpdfh'ir, lail, .<, and ml tree.s, either in the form of logs 
or sleepers ; it i.s taken down the Chemib (Uhandra Hhaga) and 
liavi rivers to Pdazirahtid and Lahore for .sale; the cpiantity, and 
ccnseqiieiitiy the value, is entirely dependent on the niiinher of 
trees felled and logged. Of late years all fellings have* ceased 
in Pangi, hut a working plan proscribing the exploitation of, on 
the avei'iige, 1*10 dcodnr-i tind about PfO Aah/ trees a year has 
been siihuiittod to Government for sanctii.ni. The Ihivi forests 
have since ]8><5 been managed in accordttnee with a tvorking 
plan, under which about l,o(jO deoiit'm and a few kail trees aro 
exploited annually. Nearly all the trees felled are converted in 
the forests into sleepers and scantlings, as the inaturo trees left 
to exploit are tit coiisideralili! disttuices from tlie hanks of the 
Kavi or its important tribntarirs, and it is impos.?iblo to drag 
heavy logs over tliese di.stanees. The l,.juO droddrs ftdled 
yearly vdeld about 150, OuO euhic feet of timber in sleepers and 
otlier seantlings wortli, in the Lalioro depot, about Ihs. J, 00, 000. 
Though, as a rule, tlio trees cut aro replaced Ity self-sown seed- 
lings, about 1 00 acres a year tire jilanted with dfodur, and a 
number of other works of improvement, including the coinstriic- 
tiou of forest road-;, are carried out in accnruance with the working 
plan. In the outer forests, riz , Khltitope, Ktiinthli, Ihinikhet, 
and Bakloh, .some 10,000 cubic feet of timber in sawn scantlings 
aro sold yearly for the stations of Dtilhonsie and Bakloli, the 
value of wliich i.s about Ks. 8,000; it consists entirely of jiiiie 
wood, principally deodar ;\nd t os. The produce is conveyed to 
tlic stations by men, so the co.st is luucli greater than by water. 
These forests also siijiply yearly some 25,000 inauiuls of firewood, 
principally oak, and some minor produce for Dnlliou.^ic and tho 
neighbouring cantonments. Like tho Ihivi forests they have, 
since 18S5, been managed according to workings plans, which 
prescribe a nninbiT of vvork.s of iiniirovenient besides tlie fellings. 
Mince the begiuuing of lease in 1801- to the end of 1800-91 tlia 
receipts from the reserved forests have amounted to 11s. 44,4'<,000, 
but the expendfituro lui.s been Ks. 40,65,000 ; this is inclusive of 
the lease money paid to the Chauiba Kaja, eg that it has not 
been very profitable #o far. 
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SEOTIO:i B.-OGCD?ATION"S, IN^DUSTRIES, COM- 
H3ECS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

I’rtljle No. XXIII slioivs the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 ye.irs of aire a.s returned iu the census of 
IbSl. ilut tlic fip'ures arc jierliaps the least satisfactory of all 
the cen-^us statistic.s, for rea.-^ons explained in tlie Census Report, 
and they luu't be taken subject to liniitiitious which are given 
in some detail iu Part II of Chapter Vlll of the sauic report. 
The figures in Table No. XXI 11 refer only to the population of 

15 jears of ag’o and over. 
'The figures in the margin 
.show the distribution of the 
whole population into agri- 
cultural and nou-agricultural, 
calculated on the assumption 
that the number of women 
and eldldreu dependent upon 
each male of over 15 year.s of 

:■ .. — = — jio'o is the same, whatever his 

occupation. 'Thc.so figures, however, include as agricultural only 
such ])art of the population as arc agriculturists pure and simple, 
and e.vcliidc not only the eoii'.iderabh.* number who combine 
agriculture with otlicr occupiations, hut also the much larger 
number who depend iu great moa.sure for their livelihood upon 
the yield of p.grienltui'al operations. More detailed figures for 
the occupatious of both males and females will be found at 
pages lUo to 1 14 of 'Table No. Xll A and iu Table 2n'’o. XII B 
of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occu- 
pations, liowever, are e.xceeditigly ineomjdete. Similar statistics 
Were not compiled iu the 18'dl Census. 


Chapter IV, B. 

Occupations, 
industries, 
Commerce and 
Communications. 

Ocenpations of tbe 
people. 


Population. 

Towns. ; 

rilIog'"5. 

1 

Agricultural ... 

lt.20S 

3S5.0b3 

Nou-agricuUurul 

70,001 

0 5 / , 1 0 

Total 

S1.30d ; 

71l’.333 


I able No, XX. L \ glti’S ....biLi-tU'.. of tue mauu i.ictures (>1 the Principal industries 
disti'iet as they stood iu 16‘Jl-ad. The .^ilk iudustrv is aad “anufacturca. 
separately noticed at length lielow. The following aecoiiut of the 
other industries of tin' district is taken from Colonel- Ilarcourt’s 
Trade Report for I882-b.fi as corrected up to TfiUl. 

The Egertoii 4Yoolieu itlills wire started in ISSO, but Ef.erton Woollen 
inanufiicturiiig did not commenee until tin- end of October 1882. Mills. 

Tlio mills were immaged by Mr. V» . RaRey with coii--pieuou.s 
energy and devotion, but the capital was too heavy, and after 
a prninisiiig career for some years tlie Company wont into 
liquidation in 188'.b 'The coneein was bonglit up by another 
Company and is now known as tlio Xew Egertou Woollen iMill.s. 

Woollens and wor.steds and hosiery of all kinds are turned out, 
and the premise^ were largely aiblod to .shortly before the 
failure of the old Comjiaiiy. 'The mill stands on the Biiri Dodb 
Caual at Dhariwal, eight miles from Gurdaspur, aud is worked 
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Chapter IV. B- by the water power derived from the fall at that place, supple- 
— _ mented by steam during the canal closures. The premises are 
Oerapations, lighted by electricity throughout, and the present staff in 1892 
Commerce and consists of a Managing Director, a Manager, an Assistant 
Communications. Manager, 10 European Overlookers, and 500 native employes — 
Egerton Woollen 'weavers and others. As the burden of capital has now been 
Mills. largely reduced the Company has a promising future before it. 

Snjanpnr Sugar- 'i'bc vSujanpur Sugar-works are situated on the banks of 
works. the Bari Doab Canal about half a mile from the thriving town 

of Sujanpur. The Company was registered on 4th May 1877 
as a Joint Stock Company’, Limited, and commenced working 
on 17th November 1878. lu 1886 this Company was liquidated 
and the concern sold to a partnership, of which Mr. R. Chapman 
is the Managing Member. The following is the staff which is 


employed for the whole year : — 

Monthly Tpny. 
P5. 

3 Europeans ... ... 600 

5 Munshi's ... ... ... 110 

6 Chaprasi's ... ... 2S 

5 Mi.«tris .. ... ... 06 

5 General ... ... ... 23 

10 Cartmen, ploughnien, &c. ... .SO 


In addition to above, the following are employed as occa- 
sional servants, t. e., during the crushing sea.sou of five mouths 
and the refining season of, from three to five months : — 

Per iiiensetn. 

Rs. 

1 Pars! Engineer ... ... 125 

4 Munsliis ... ... ... CO 

20 Chaprasis ... ., 120 

The average number of coolies, Ac., employed during the 
crushing season is 300 to 400; the average rate of pay beino- 
from two to three annas per diem. The average number of 
bullock carts employed for five mouths is 80 per diem ; the 
average .spent on each cart being Re. 1. The manufacturing 
process consists ; — 

1st. — Of crushing cane, the motor being water power. 

2Hd.— Of clarifying the juice, the motor being steam 
poAver. 

3rd. — Of concentrating the juice, the proco.ss consistin'^ 
of boiling in open concentrators and then in steam 
vacuum pans. 

4th. — Curing' sugar, the agent being steam. 

In the manufacture of rum the first proces.s is fermontin" 
wash in open vats of a capacity of 2,000 gallons each. The 
second process is that of distilling ivash and rectifying spirit. 
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The chief markets for sugar are Amritsar, Dalhousie and Sujan- Chapter lY. B. 

pur towns, and the chief markets for rum are the principal 

towns of the Punjab. First class sugar sells at an average of Occupationi, 
Rs. 10 to 10-8 the maund, second class sugar sells at an average Commerce anl 
rate of Rs. 9 the maund, third class sugar at from Rs. 7 to 8 the Commonicatioiis. 
maund. 

No advances are made to the zamindars to induce them to Sujanpur Sugar* 
grow cane, as it is found they are quite willing to undertake 
* this cultivation on their own responsibility. The zamindars 
have a tendency to give their sugar-cane only such water as may 
be over after they have fully irrigated their rice. When the 
Company purchases the cane half the value set upon this is ad- 
vanced, the balance being paid when the cane has been cut and 
the land measured. The chief obstacles to the expansion of the 
industry are said to be these. The large importation of sugar 
from Germany and the Mauritius materially affects sales and 
rates, which decreased by over 30 per cent, since 1881, and some 
trouble is occasioned by the delay there is in delivering the cane 
at the mills in consequence of the defective state of the country 
roads from village to village : this being one of the chief anil 
most serious difficulties this Company labours under. 

The Dalhousie Brewery was established in 1881, an area Dalhousie Brew* 
of five acres, more or less having been acquired on lease from 
the Municipal Committee on payment of a premium of Us. 1,200 
and an annual rent equal to the taxes assessable on similar 
lands in the station. The buildings lie on the rise of the hill as 
Dalhousie is approached. Most of the work is done by contractors, 
who are not reckoned on the regular establishment, but about 
30 to uO hands are employed for eight months in the year. The 
scale of salaries varies from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20 per mensem. The 
process of manufacture is described as “brewing malt liquor 
and malting barley for same.” The staves for the casks are 
procured from Trieste, and old commissariat casks are purchased 
from Karachi. The Couqiany obtains its hops from Loudon or 
from Nurernburg in Bavaria. The chief purchaser is the Com- 
missariat, but there is some small sale for the beer in Dalhousie. 

The chief difficulty this Company lies under is that of getting of 
supplies, as there is no cart-road open, and most of the goods 
carried have to be conveyed by camels and mules. 

There are two other small concerns where steam is employed, 
which fall under the head of factories. These are a foundery 
and lathe for the construction of cane roller-mills opened by 
Ganda Jlal at Batala, and a similar concern just started by the 
Reverend Aziz-ul-Hak at Diuauagar. 

Cotton is a common crop, and is a successful one as a rule. Cotton. 

The Julahiis who work in cotton are usually kinninti t)f the 
village, 'riiesc men do not receive grain jiayments from the 
zamindars, their remuneration taking the form of reserving for 
themselves a piece of the cloth woven. Curiously enough there 
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are very few dyer.s in red in tlie district, and so the colours used 
in dying cotton are nearly always blue and green. In picking 
the crop the women are employed, and .some Jiiiahas also assist 
in the held labour. A curie. us cimtoui in connection with the 
picking is the arrangemt iit bw which the last picking is left over 
for the blacksmiths and carpentcr.s. In thice days one and a 
quarter scr of thread, priced at I'J annas, is used up. 'The cost 
of labour is quoted at tivo annas for the preparation of 1 2 yards 
of cloth, which sells fur Re. 1-2-0, This is calculated to give six 
annas clear profits, or Rs. 4 per inauiul. This is but a bare sub- 
sistence. A whole family work togetlier, and sometimes two or 
throe families join in the labour. The tools used are very cheap, 
a Julaha’s bru.sh lasting for ycar.s. .Sheets and striped cloths are 
the articles manufactured. 'I'heso are iiiaile eutiiely for district 
use and are not exported. Tiierc are, however, other branches of 
cotton woik which .should hero );e touclicd on. The Ratala 
u.socl for v,’oincu’s troU'-ers aie l.iroely made of Kngli.sli and 
country thread, as noted under '■ silk.” 'J'he Kngiish thread is 
obtained from Amrir.-ar and Delhi. Considerable exports of the 
Batalu 5'isi work take ]il ice to Janium, Amritsar, Laliore and 
other towns ; the Ratiila fn'ibi being- wrl! knoivu. Tlie princi- 
pal ingredient is cotton, thougli in the better sorts, wliero prices 
range higher, there is propm-tionarely^ very nuicli more silk. 
Tlie patt' ras ai-f- pi’itiy ami e.'Vei tive. Ih ice- range from Rs. 
2-8-0 to 12 annas yicr yard. Luthf(.<, as noted under “.'ilk” lunfjla, 
are made of cotton, prices ratiging }>ei- ]iiece from Re. 1-8-0 to 
Rs, 3. 7,0 /.s' or wrapju-r; tir.-, al-o made of cotton and wool, in 

tlie jn-oportion of t'.ro-tliirds t<> one-tliird cotton. The thread 
used is of Ihigli'h mauul'acturo. Tiie iirincipal seats of this 
trade are at Snjanpnr, Dinauag-ar, and Radninkot, and exports 
take place to Amrit'a.r, the Norih-Vi'esterii rrovincc.s and to 
Reugal. Tiie usmd time forexpsu-t is Xovember. Daring the 
Kabul war ii good de.il f>i this material was bought up for 
the n.se of tlie cuniii-b. bowers iu the ex'peditiou. 

Two sorts of wool are chicaly used — tlio zer tiiid gadd. 
{Zr.r sells at R.s. lu the mauud, ami (jnddi sells at IIs. 21 the 
maund.) I'lie first comes from tSliahpur and SialkuL, and the 
second from the country iidaibited by iho Ciaddis, /. c., Chamha 
and thereabouts. Women .are emplived in si pa rating and clean- 
ing the wool. A coniition indn-try in tiii.s dislrict ts the working- 
of borders to piidnnluu shawls in diffei-eiit coloured wools. A 
man wd! woik tibont one ytird of this iu a dav. A vard of work 
is worth 4 annas, f. e., H annas woollen thread, and 21 annas as 
labour. 

R.lankets or hdi are :ibo made. h'i;e blankets are made 
from district wool and that wlia.-h comes I'loin Sialkot and 
Amritsar. I’hc chief seats of tin- I rad - are Ih'.tehgiirli, Diiarm- 
kot and Ikhlaspur. There is some e.xpurt o.f rhe.se hlankets to 
Aiurit.sar and tSialkot districts. 'I’lu- wool used is bought at Rs. 
16 the mauud, and the blankets sell at from Rs. 2 to its, 4 each. 
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The manufacture of pffs/i'HiH'i sliawls may be divified into 
three liead^', that of v.'eaviiig ^hawl^, v.’e.aving shawl borders and 
shawl eiubroiilery. Tlie s'laiwl work is earned on b}' Kashmiris 
atSujan]iur, Dinaua;jarj Lier. 1 , Xanak, Palhank.iit, Kaujrur, Fateh- 
garh aud liutiila, and the trade is apparently in the hands of a 
few men. Especially is this the ease at Dera Naiiak, where there 
are many shops full of workers, all seeaiiiigly employed by one 
master. 'I’lie pay is wretcliedi}’ small, and tlie workers have to 
supply their own materials. They sit working crowaied together 
in .small shop.s, aud their life must be a jiorfect slaveiy ; yet they 
work at this unremuiserative toil, the ]iay being hut to 3 
auiias the day when tliey could command from Ks. 5 to 6 a 
month as daily labciurer.s at the neighbouring railway works. 
b*f late yeai's the trade h.r.^ decreased m shawls, and prices now 
do not range high. There are three kinds of wool used in the 
inanufactuie of shawl.'' — Kashmiri, Eaiupuri, and ^Tahal)shahi. 
'The Amritsar prices f t these are : Kashmiri wool Ks. h, 'Wahdh- 
sliahl IK, 3, liampuri ii,s. 2 the s..'r. One and a half svvs of 
wool is calculated to make a length td' 0 yards, at a cost of Us. 
18, namely, 3 .sd/w of wool at Us. 3 jar i,rV, Us. 9; spinuiiigthe 
thread, U.s. 4; wages of two perxe.is for otie month (cme man 
and one womanj Us. ; total Us. 18. The tviiol atid silk used for 
shawl borders arc obtaineil frotii Aiurit.sar. The borders sell at 
from 2 to 8 annas per yard, 'I’lie ptittern reesembles a thick 
flowered ribbon. This is used in fringing the sliawls. hhnbroi- 
dery work Coiisi'-ts of wTu-kiug flowers and fancy work on shawls 
with worsti'd .and silk thread. LoK or wrapper.s are also m.anu- 
factured of wool. Tlie loi manufacture was referred to under 
the head of “ cotton.'’ 
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The di.striet lias a cheap .and jileiitiful sujiply of useful Carpentering and 
woods ; .'■■/oX/m/a, l. ilcnr aud mulberry grow in ahuudance, while '"’ood-work. 
deodar, the only wood v, hich is iniporteil in large quantities, is 
broiiglit d.jwii the Ibivi from tlie tieiglibouriiig Chamba State. 

Peoddr foriiierly sold in the distiict at 3 or ■!■ eiihie feet to the 
riqiee, but wa.s biouglit iiito notice by the .sales of Forest 
Otflcei's, and now letclies iroiii Us. 0-12-0 to Us. 1-13-0 per cubic 
foot. About 20, -100 cubic feet of deodiir nro aiiiiu.ally used in the 
district, chiefly by tlie builders and the cabinet-makers. S/iislmm 
(yeaily cousampt am about 31,000 cubic ieot) i.s pf r e.vreUt nee 
the v,('od of Clurihi.'piir, but L'kar and mulberry ulso are in 
great dmiiand, 10,('0U aud U',700 cubic feet, re.«])ectively, being 
used j'cr aunuui. These four woods are all suited for general pur- 
[loses, hut each has its ]:eeuliar ])roperties. Deodar is durable, 
easii V v.-.n kml, sti aiglii in t ho grain and ])roof against insects. 

Ir.s leiigtli rots ■inineuds it to areliilects niul lioat-builders, and the 
high poii.sh it ctiii take on to cabinet-makers. Shtr/uan is 
denser aud duiku rin coloui-, and Ic'-s regular than deodar, hut 
also gives gos'd bs'iims. 

KUiar, which is not such a good general timber, is used for 
p.'irts of many agricultural instruments aud veliicles requiring 


* 
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Chapter IV, B. ^ hard wood, as Persian wheels, sugar -mills, ploughs, oil presses 
and bullock carts. 

Occupations, 

Industries, Mulberry yields good staves, and so is made into rafters, 

Communication stilts, shafts and poles. Jatnan and dreli or hakain 

r< . • „ wood are less common, but there is a certain demand for them 
wood work. tbej resist insects, and the latter is cultivated in small plan- 

tations for poles for rafters. 

The is not uncommon as a building timber, and Ichair 
and dhdmman grow in the hill circle, and are also largely im- 
ported in the form of plougli beams, which fetch a ready 
sale at the Talibpur Pindori fair in Bimaklii, and at Srigobind- 
pur. 

Small quantities of garna, kihhca, and other woods are 
brought in for the manufacture of combs. 

No Gurdaspur timber is sold het’ond the Punjab, but a con- 
siderable quantity of .‘./a'.s/mw, mulberry and tun (a red fancy 
wood) is espoi tod to Amritsar and Lahore. The number of tim- 
ber concei’iis is on the increase. Tlie new railw.sy has given .an 
impetus to the trade in all the except Shakargarh, which 

still sends what wood it has to spare away by the river. The 
crust of measurement of native dealers is the tussu, which is 
equal to of a cubic foot English. 

From statistics compiled in 1838 it appears tliat there were 
then 3,530 Hindus in the district who worked in wood, as 
against 1,304 Muhammadans. Spinning wdieels, pans, pallets, 
dolds and combs are manufactured only by Hindus ; boats and 
shuttles by Muhammadans. The art of architectural wood-carv- 
ing is here mainly practised by Hindus alone, and all other 
branches of the trade are plioil by Hindus and Muhammadans 
indifferently. The following Hindu castes each contribute above 
100 workers: Sandlin, Ilaucli, Gil, ILijwah. There are 350 fac- 
tories in the district, but none employ as many as 20 hands. 
The majority turn out churpui legs only. 

The greater number of workers iu wood are general carpen- 
ters. Many of these were oiiginally village serv.ants, but they 
are now constituted into a class furnishing itself from witliin 
with apprentices. Carriages are made by this class, and fur- 
niture, sometimes after English models. Their W'aoes ranoe 
from annas 6 to 10 per diem. The second class is that of 
specialists, of whom some instances have been quoted above in 
remarking on the appropriation of tlio industries by particular 
castes. Wages iti this class arc more uniform, standing .at annas 
7 or 8 a day. 'I'he w'ood-turning class only do such work as re- 
quires a lathe. Their wages vary between annas 4 and 3. 
Perhaps the most interesting class is the last of Sepis. The 
Sepi carpenters are believed to have been origimilly cultivators 
and to have taken up their present occupation on tlie under- 
standing that the remaining cultivators should support them. 
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Each Sepi carpenter performs ordinary household and field 
repairs for certain families, and receives a fixed salary in kind, 
which averages 5 maunds per 100 niaimds. He is paid extra 
wages for new constructions, and in his leisure time may work 
for hire. The tools of workmen, even when not of English 
manufacture, are generally similar to the English in use. The 
only characteristic tool is the bow-drill. The adze is more com- 
monly used than at home, and the saw is set for tlie pull and 
not for the push. On the whole, the tarkhdns are one of the 
most prosperous classes in the district. Their services are still 
in great local demand, even though the iron helna has to a 
great extent superseded the old wooden mill, except in places 
where the cane fibre is essential to well ropes or in out of the 
way tracts. Besides this, they aim an energetic and pushing 
class, and go far afield for service. Nunibei's of them are 
employed in the Bail way shops in different parts of the country, 
and on their return bring back large sum.s of money with them, 
which is usually invested in land, so that the price of land near 
a tarMdn village is generally abnormally high. Though often 
a kuka, the Sikh tarkhdn is about the best specimen of a workman 
which the district produces, and deserves encouragement. 

In 1888 the carved door and window industry and pop ra 
work were reported to be declining, and it seemed that panelled 
doors and glazed windows in the English style were supplanting 
the older forms. At the same time a good deal is .still done, 
especially in the Batala.tahsil, and tl:o houses of respectable 
zamindars often have a carve.l lintel to the deorki, and a set 
of piiijm work panels above the doorway. The industries of 
making chutpai legs, which are turned out in considerable 
quantities at Jhabkara and Marara in the Gurdaspur tahsil, 
spinning wheels, weavers’ shuttles and combs were noticed to be 
especially prosperous in 1888. The chief centres of the latter 
were, and still are, tSiigobindpur and Dora Nanak, At the 
former of these places the Bhalla Bawas or descendants of Guru 
Arjan have engaged largely in the comb industry and timber 
trade. 

Bamboo manufactures give employment to about 200 per- 
sons in Patlninkot tahsil, as the plant grow.s freely in the adjoin- 
ing Dhangu forest in Kiingra. In the lower ranges of the hills, 
in the Pathankot tahsil, and also in some parts ot the Gurdaspur 
tahsil, the bamboo is very common, and its usefulness is much 
appreciated by the people. The thick hollow bamboos are 
used as dooli/ poles, for the shafts of ehkds, and for sup- 
porting thatching, and for /<i/;f and lattice-work. The solid 
bamboos are converted into pole.s for beds, and lances for 
cavalry regiments and for clMuhiddrs. The bamboo is also 
very largely used for making matting and basket-ivork, such as 
sieves, and cases for holding grain, &c. There is a large export 
of bamboo-work of sorts. The men employed in this trade are the 
Dumnas. Prices of bamboos run from Es, 2 to Ks, 18 the 100, 
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The value of tlie wood annuallj required by the district is 
placed at Rs. 90,000, hut this again is probably an under 
estimate. 

Gurdtispur district neither exports nor ininorfs finished 
wooden goods, but there is a considerable outward and inward 
trade in timber. Dcidi'ir, rJiH^ l-iiil, Uinir and (jnrua are im- 
ported to an aggregate bulk of o4,2;>0 cubic feet per aniniin, as 
well as small supplies of toili, dhduuDi and kilaica {Wriijhtea 
viollissima). 


^Idsham, tun. and uinlborry arc forwarded by railway to 
Amritsar and Lahoi-c. Tl-.is year (ld02) a large quantity is 
being despatched from Dinnnag.ir, owing to excellent sales by 
the Canal Department oi plantations on lands which it is pro- 
posed to restore to the owners. 

Lac. Lacquer-work is not carried on to a vci'v great extent. 

Probably the very snncrii.''r lacqncr-work at Doshi;irpnr affects 
o.stablishmeuts in this di.strict. The lac is coloured uitli diilerent 
ingredient.s. Of lac in the di-^trict there is abuiidnnce. It 
ajipoars chiefly on the ••./rr/s and Inr tree, tlie insect in the 
course of time ruining tlic tree. 

A great deal of lac is collected during tlie montlis of 
January and Februart’ in the Rerlan Bach near Diuanagar, and 
as much as Us. 4-tO to -500 a year is imid to Sirdar Dial .Singh 
of Majitha, who is tlie Jlanager of this cmnnion on l)ehalf 
of the town.speople. 'i'ho tree.s are lopped, and the hranches, 
after the leaves have l)een beaten oJf for fo.'lder, are collected and 
the lac scraped o!f. Thi- is boiled and purified until it has been 
brought into a marketable state. 

Iron. If'-Ui is iiurchased at Amritsar in bars at from Rs. 5 to G 

the raaund, and is worked up as required. Two men in two days 
will work up about bf .sJr.? of iron, costing Re. 1-8 (expending 
2 annas on coal and, say, (i annas on hiboar). This will result 
in .55 fit'rs of matcruil, selling for about Rs. 2. Tlie averawo 
outturn per man engaged in the iu lustry wo;;]d bo about Rs. 15. 
Ironwork in this district is by no mean^ elaborate. The 
Dcce.ssary gear of wheels for viJo’is, country locks and so forth 
can be preitared, hut no fine work is attempted. Tlio villago 
blacksmith or lohdr takes grain payments at the rate of about 
one si'r in the niaund fiom each pattidar, it is said. 

Other metals. Bras.i, and enppi r and jirnier , — Workers in hra-s and 

copper^ termed tlialluars, are not at all common. Tliey are 
chietly Hindns, and merely turn cut tlie mo.st m-(liiiary house- 
hold vessels. A man in one day will work np Rs. 3-4-0 worth 
of brass into a vessel worth Rs. 3-12-0. d'liis shows a profit of 
8 annas a day, but cost of plant and fii-ing has also to be con- 
sidered, so the profit is not really quite so much. Brass, copper 
and pewter are iinpoi-ted from Amrit.sar. The brass consists of 
three parts copper and three parts "jaslB Copper sella at 1-4 
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annas the &er. ‘fast ’ at 10 fuJra for the rupee, and brass for 9 Chapter IV, B. 

aiiiuis the st'r. Pewter consists of 40 parts copper to 11 of , 

tin aud soils at 15 annas the ser. These are Amritsar jiricos. ^i^dartVies*’ 

A brass weighing one ser, will sell for one ru[iee ; one commerce and 
made np of copper at He. 1-4-0 the ser while one of the pewter communicatioiu. 
fetches He. 1-tJ-O the seV. The tools of tlie thathidrs are very other metals 
numerous and may be valued at about lls. 50 for the set. 

There is very little dyeing in thi.s district. The dyer goes Dyeing, 
himself to Mooltan for indigo, biinging b.ack about lls. 100 worth. 

As <a rule he dyes only in blue and green, the green being a 
mixture of lialdi (turmeiie), grown chiefly near Narot and 
Naspal from the hills. The price of indigo at Mooltan is said 
to be two-lifths of a ser for the rupee. There are some few 
dyers in red, and they use vwjith from Cabul, or kasuvihi, the 
dye of the .'■afflower, of which plant there are crops in Pathankot 
and near Jhaudi Ohaunta. One class of dyers here deserves note. 

They are the rliipis or stamp dyers. Their charges are from 3 
to 4 annus for stamjiing a common cloth. These patterns are 
sometimes very ofl’cctive, but the colours used are sombre. 'J he 
best cliipl dyers are at Pahrampur, where tliore is quite a trade 
in this industry. A dyer takes 5 annas for dyeing 9 yards of 
cloth red, and dyes some 40 pieces in one month. His ayernge 
net income is barely over Us. 10 a montli. In the course of my 
cold weather wanderings I only- came across one dyer’s shop ami 
his colours were all of a very sombre line, l^robably in Batsila 
and in the towns near Amritsar there may be something of a 
trade in dy-es, and it is certain that a black dye i.s in use in 
liatala for silk. 

There is no evidence that Gurdaspnr was ever celebrated Gold and aiUer 
for gold and silver work. Neither of the jnecions metals 
found in the district, whiidi is moreover er.tindy agricultural, 
and therefore no reason can bo supposed for the settlement of 
smiths ill it bevoud the ordiiiaiv demand of a cultivating 
community- fur jewellers’ ware. Under these cirenmstances it 
is not surprising that ornaments of uie(liocre workmanship and 
b_v no means original design should form the bulk of its 
gold and silver manufactures. 'I'lic smiths do not know how 
1 )ng it is since their ancestors adopted the trade, and they' believe 
that the oidv change since their time is in the weight of 
ornaments, which are now fewer in wear but heavier than 
formerly-. 

The British conquest has affected the trade in various 
w-av.s. The modern high class goldsmith lives only in large 
towns, and compai atively towuless districts like G uidaspnr are 
left to small and luioiior woi'kmcii. ’Ihese have' hatl their 
business reduced by the discarding of ornaments by the male 
sex, the introduction of electroplating and the abandonment 
by moneyed men of embroidered saddlery and trappings. 
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In GuTclaspnr the son<h- is not a highly prosperous in- 
dividual and no uioniber of tlie class pays income tax in his 
proper calling of geld or f-jlversiiiitli. As usual lie does not 
bear a Idgh character for honesty' as two current proverbs 
testify; “ 'j'lic gohlsiuitli adulteuited tlie silver of his uiotlier’s 
necklet.” ‘‘ If a goldsmith be on tho other side of the riv'er 
one inn.st bo carefid of one’s pruperty on this side.” 

Tn ISSfh l,lo9 per-ons, of whom 811 were Iliadd.s and the 
rest jluiianninadaii'^, dep-emled for part of their income upon 
gold and silver work. Sixry-otie kinds of ornameiits iiaving 
distinct names are enuniercted as pirodnced in the district. 
Eight of these are Ilimin, namely, chulln hrii!i>n, nune l;a Julia, 
paldiig, Jicihuiltii I'ln, pipal luifr, /.and'!, d/tol/ia, hour 

hlahainmadiin, miraoly, Jiindi'jT.ii, dandijan, tin-it,iri, Ijuunta ; 
and tho rest common to both religions. Five kiiuls are for 
men’s wear and edeven for chiMrou’s, namely', childrcii’s Ji'i-di ; 
harditu'aU, hoikol, pnov.ia, j-mj h(i.i'aii!iall, pinal vale; val, 
inrdiji, chaud, hiudlpm, ]'nt.tin/f, chha'ia ; poilI tijo remaining 
forty-five are ii.>ed by women. A proof of tin' ev(-r-i:icrensing 
prosperity of the di<trict under M;-iri-h risle is the fact time 
silver c,rnameats in all tho liigli-n' cia.sse^ are rapidlv being 
snpersedcil ]>y gold ; so much is this tho case t’.iat in Ihulla tlie 
J.-lrs liuve hegun to look I'ovvn on silver as only' lit for sweeper.s, 
wear. 

Tho number of factories was given in 1833 as 279. Xoiio 
of them employed as many as 20 hands. 

According to Tah.sildar’.s n'poits tho value of the gold and 
sih'er worked up into ornaments joweilery each year is about 
Us. 8,GJ,U00, but I shi.iuld .say I'nafc the amoiiut was imdorstated. 

Gold and .■'iiversmiths do not r.-ceive wages, but make 
a charge for workmans!, ij, proporthmato to tho amount of metal 
treated. 

The usual scale is — 

Fur silver ornaments d p,es to Id annas per weight of 1 
rujiec. 

Forgoldornament.s 1 anna to I rupee per weiglitof 1 rupee. 

There are special rates ftir difricult work, e.g., for sinddino' 
with jewels Us. d to 4 per tola. 'J’ho materials are found by tho 
emstomer. 

In Uatiiia theie pic .i le'.v enihr'i'dfo’v .and laeC' slio'i.s 
whoso total outturn i.s valiieil at Us. 'I.",,''.!).;) ti;e year, but tin' 
ineouK' per lieud of emjiioyi's is not :iroat, and the artic'- s 
made have no ,-'ale outside tho di;4rict. 

One sinister fact in referonco to gold and silver work 
remains to he noticed. Tho Deputy Commissioner in 1889 
wrote : 
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“The criminal history oE tl'.e di.strict shows that a large Chapter IV, B. 

percentage oE murders ami cases of Inmse-breakiug have been 

conimitted with the object of obtainincr ornaments. Some Occupations, 

* ♦ ^ • 7 TJ/i n S I 

years ago there was a .scrtes of eases of ehild murder at commerce and 
JJiiianagar for the purpose of stealing rlie ornauieiits on the communications, 
cliildreiij whieh gonorall}' amounted to only Its. 3 or 4 from each _ . . 

1 -i 1 ,, * Position and re- 

piitatiou of smiths 

There i.-> no locnl ospiirt or import craclc iii the precious 
metals either in the manufactured or the unmanufactured .state, 
tliough a considerable amount of these crosse.s the frontier into 
Jammu territory as shown by the trade returns. 

There is a considerable trade in skins from tlii.s district. Leather. 

Tlie leather trade is not however in a very jnosperou.s condition. 

At Diuaiiagar and Eatala saddlery is made, and the harness of 
Dinauagar is really good ; but as an indu-.-try, leaulier making can 
hardly be hold to exist in other iplaees. The ehic-f nuiuuEaetory 
of leather is in Eatala, tiiid exp'orts from that town are sent to 
Amritsar and Delhi. Two descriptions of shoes arc made at 
Eatala. The ouo plain and the other embroidei’od with lace 
work. The last fetches from Us. 2 t<j 4 the pair. Tlie com- 
moner shoes sell from 12 to 14 annas the pair. The lace or 
ratlier gold thread used in ornamenting t-hc shoes comes from 
Amritsar. The Batiila traile is diminishing in consecjucnce of 
the largo exports of (.TurJa-piir leather to other districts. In 
shoe making, buffalo leather i.s used for the soles, cow skin for 
the uppers and goat skin for the inside of the shoe. The very 
cheapest shoes sell for o annas, and in such shoes there is about 
2i annas worth of leather. The ivork turned out is good. The 
village Chaiiuir is a ka^nin, who as a rale i.s iiaid G or 7 maunds 
for every plough used in the patti, for which ho is a /cinnin. 

Common ])ottery only is maniifat.'tured in fiurdaspur. There /Pottery of tbu 
is nothing peculiar in tlie melliods or tools of the potters. 

Natural clay is used and the vessels are coloured red with a coat 
oE tcahdi clay, laid on before baking or black by smoking W'heu 
liiiisbed with deodar .‘-liavings. 

The only gla/.ed pottery i.-, made in two Avorkshops at Eatala. 

The glaze, which is dark brown, is a eomjiouud oE siliceous iron- 
stone [bura), carbonate of soda {^ajj!) and borax (.so/eh/u). 

Vcs,sels of ordinary size arc turned on the Avheel, wliich in 
this district i.s usually Avorked by the baud, and larger ones are 
beaten into shape between a mallet (tkafu-a) and a kancra or 
hand auA'il, Avliieh is n-'t'd to give su]>])ort from Avithiu. 

'riic potters of the district nnmher about 30,000. They are 
paid on tlie sej) system dc'seribed alrearly under AA’uod industries 
and rccoiA'o on an avera<ge : oE a mamid per cent, of grain. 

Some of them manufacture lor sale in their free time, but the 
profit oE such Avork is small. AVhere soA'eral potters Avork together 
division of labour is practised, each conliuiug bimsolf to a aingla 
process. 
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Cbapter IV, B- Houseliokl utensils and vessels for agricultural purposes, 

such as well pitchers and dhtiiikli jars, account for most of the 

OccupatiODB, pottery of the district. A few figures of painted clay are made 
C^mrM^and foi’ sale as cliildreu’s toys. 

commanications. 

Artistic talents have fonud no other outlet. Neither tiles 
di^ric”^ nor glass arc manufactureJ. This industry is in a very back- 

ward condition, nothing hut the very simplest articles being 
made. In this trade the men and women both work. It is cal- 
culated that two men wdl make 20 gharras in one day, the selling 
price of the lot being 5 annas. The labour is theretore very 
iinremunerative, for the cost of purchasing' and keeping donkeys 
for the conveyance of the earth reiinircd for the pots has to be 
taken into account. The Kallandars, a wandering tribe iu the 
district, make hookah bowls and .such like articles by mixing 
goats dung with clay. I he tannni in the dung combines with 
the iron iu the clay, giving a blackish red appearance to the waro 
turned out of the kilns. These hookah bowls are made by hand, 
as are the rough eartheu figures constructed by women, which 
are sold id fair.s and large gatliering.s. 

The oils made iu this district are sarson (mustard), til (.«e.sa- 
muui), and aJui (linseedj. 'I'lie oil is almost entirely used for 
homo consumption. One fdl pre.-.-' {kohlu) woiked by two men 
will grind iibont 22 fi'r-t in one day. From JO of grain it is 
calculated di sd/'.t of oil will be ])rodnced; the remainder, the 
refuse A'/iai is used for the bullocks’ feed. The aim uid average 
outturn per man engaged in this trade is about Ks. 3G0 or nearly 
a rupee a da}’. It is difficult to asse.ss the income properly, 
for the women help in cleaning the presses, hut it may be allowed 
that this industry is not such a poorly paying one as several 
others in the district. The original price of a I’o/dit is Ks. 5. Of 
mustard and linseed, one rnaund is said to produce about 12-^ 
sen of oil, and one tnauud of sefamiim gives about 15 sers oi oil. 
The bulk of the oil used is ti/ oil as the climate of the district 
suits this crop best. 


Baildiog trade. 


But little can ho said of this industry, which is in a backward 
condition in the district. The bricks of the district are excep- 
tionally strong and good, and there is a large trade in coimeclioii 
with the jyijiiivas. The ordinary village mason is comniou 
enough excejit in the Shakargarh tahsll, and there when works 
have to he consfructed, the community desiring to build send in 
to Zaffarwal in the Sialkot district. \F()rkmen thus brought in 
from outside aro paid and fed by those who engage them. As 
a rule, the masons earn from fi to 8 annas daily. 


Thatching. This is a common indiistn’ in the district. In the lower hills 

the houses aro of course all thatched; and grass being ]ilentiful 
and cheap, roofs are in many villages made with bamboo.s and 
thatch. The rate for thatching is Ks. 4 per 100 square feet. 
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It may of cour.se be said tliat all tlio preparatious from the 
Euparcane are iii a way indn=trios, but they would come better 
under the heading of au agricultuial re])ort than of one merely 
devoted to trades. Tlie refiuery of sugar is, however, a pure 
trade liusiness, aud deserves some note here, llie kanchis, or 
sugar refineries, are a source of great profit. Thej' are entirely 
confined to places in the Batala talisll. Tlie chief seat of this 
industry is in and about iSrigubindpur. The refining process is 
as follows : — The juice is strained through a cloth, and after being 
thus purified and cleansed, is placed in a pan into which shavings 
of the bark of the siiklai tree are thrown. Wlien again cleared 
of all foul matter, it is again boiled with a small quantity of 
sweet oil, about chittaks of sweet oil going to 1 inaiind of 
coarse sugar. This boiling takes about ati hour, and the dirt 
being skimmed off, the juice i.s ]>oured into jars, in which it re- 
maius for 15 days, when it is conveyed to a small tank or l-anchi. 
The tank is of earth, aud on either side two bricks 5 or (5 inches 
high are laid tin the flooring, across which sticks are placed two 
or more incites apart. Tlie sticks are crossed with reeds, and 
these again are covered with country cloth, the sides of the tank 
being hung with mats to prevent the earth from falling in. Tlie 
juice is then poured over tlie cloth, aud filtrates to the bottom 
of the tank, passing away through a drain made for the purpose, 
leaving the refined sugar on the cloth. 'J'he juice that escapes 
is termed rub. The sugar that is left on the cloth is covered 
with a layer of mos.s which i.s loft for thiee days, aud this process 
is repeated at the same interval three or four times. The moss 
is pressed so tliat tlio remaining rub is t'oi’ced through it. The 
moss at one-half side is then removed, and one layer of sugar is 
taken oft. Then tlie other side is cleaned ; and a.s the sugar 
dries, it is removed by layers, the entire process taking two and 
tliree moiith.s. I ho sugar is iIkii p.xpo.'cd to the sun and trodden 
down with the feet, when it i.s fit for the markets. Ouo inauud 
of sugar-cane of Ks. 2-8-0 is converted into — 


12 sers knvd 
28 sers of treacle 


Rs. a. p. 

0 G 0; and into 
2 0 0 


Total value 


of their work is given below 


150 n.a'Hida 
350 ,, treacle 


Total 


3 ... 8 6 

0 

Liiiuary to Apit 


a 

p- 

... 0.‘>O 

0 

0 

... i.ooi; 

0 

0 

... 1,05U 

0 

0 


The value 


Deducting four months’ jiay of one man at Es. 4, Es. 750 
cost of cane, with other miscellaneous expenses, it ia calculated 
each kaiichi gives about Es. 1,100 clear profit. 
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Sugar-re6ning. 
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Chapter IV, 3. Gurda.'^jHsr tlistricfc i.i not noted fop fibre industries. 

— _ It appears, hov.-ever, to suppi v its ov.-n rrants and carry on a cpiiot 

Opcnpations, e.vport trade to otiier disti-iccs, tboiie;!’. nut bcvoud tke Puniab. 
commerce and trade is not locali.-ed in centres, nor are t’lere factories, for 

commanicatious- eacli operative works single-lianded. The rate of waives averages 
2 annas to 4 annas a day. No workiaan is supjiorted entirely 
factures!' py trade. 'I’liose engaged in it liave all subsidiary callings 

sucb as agriculture or ]i''ttery. .Mulnirnnnnbius and Hindus 
both work in fibres, d’lie nninber of tlie former so employed is 
returned at lioandof rbo latter at 21*4. Certain branches of 
tlio industry are monopolised ainio.'t entirely by ir.eiiibers of 
particular ca.sles. 'Pi'ns tauvj twiue is made by the Hindu 
Labi'itias and Jat zamimblr.s, and tb.e Iring mirrow strips of sack 
cloth or 2 )rt//;'sand bags or thoiU-i Iiy the iMiissiibiian Tciis, while 
the grain sieve.s calicd clJtnJ arc the sjH'cirditv of Ciiangars. 
MiU'j mattiiig is principally nmnui'actured by boatmen, and 
t'lppnrs of tat or sackclotli lii- a clan calling tlieruselvcs Tnrk.s 
of Gharota Kalau in the Patliaukot talisil iind Dlitimrai in Gur- 
daspur. Ike trade in (liis used to be coiU'idcrable, but kas, 
owingto tke competition of tiie Jute industry, somewliat decreased 
of late, years. 

l^Iax proper {abi $i,ii!ir,r] i.s gn-o-\vn tlirongkout the 

district, but almost entirely for ilie oil. It-; fibre is known n.s 
tiifi among the miiive.s iind i-< e.xtrac'cd in tli(' fanu' way as that 
of tke false hemp. It is a jiliitut lait tougli fii,ro, and alter being 
blcacliod is made into bedstead cords, vkile san (Croto laria 
jiincpn], tke false kemp wliicli gi’ows ui tlie /I'/oiM/’is wru-ked np 
into common ropes, grr.in bags ami pap'o-. '1 lie San 

grown in tko -Mirtlial direction IS celebrated f >r irs fine wliito 
fibre and is l.argfdy cultivated tkei;'. I’ln' sta.lks arc lied np in 
bnni^les and tliorougldy :;oaked ami j'artialiy r'jttcd in water, and 
tlien the fibre is pounded ont. Punning irater is best for the 
purpo.se, and that of tlio Ckakbi is said to bo cxcelient. A king 
fibre suitable for rope-making'- is derived fioin a shrub called 
sanukra {Ilihbcu^ f<inncOii<i ni) wliicb is cultivated mainly as a 
border to cane and cotton fields. 

Ulnnj {Sacchcirjtm snra) serves a multiplicity of purposc.s; 
cords and ropes, jiacking’- cloth, drying .slmi-ts feu- gruiii, iiooring 
and roofing ])ieces and net.s fur holding cliajiped sfi-.ivv are till 
manufactured from vni7ij. 'J'ho ])kint gi-ovvs wild along the 
Dliaia and the old l.-od of the Clnibki, and in the kill and Jvaudi 
circles is also cultivated in regular fiekis. 

The Kuna rood yields another useful fibre. Tlie I>ih 
Imlriibli Wiiicli grows in tlie hcl and chitfi mhhs can be applied to 
tke nninubicture of .‘■a/^ or coarse binds of matting, and a 
certain amount of this i.s carried down tb.e Ibivi to J.akore in 
the rains. Tiic bead soaked, iu oil is used as a lamp iu the 
elihamhha. 
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Date palm leaf is woven into m.atting ond the branches of chapter IV, B. 
dhaminun {Grecia elaslicri), a characteribtic tree of the outer — 

Himal.'iyas, yield a rope tibre after the sticks have been well Cccnpations, 

.'oaked in water. Ilhu ntvinn ivpe.s unfortunately do not with- J'g 

stand the diyness of tlie plains. communications. 

Another fibrous inanuftictin-e of the district is country paper, j-ibrous manu- 
but this crtift is exerci^ed only from nece.ssin' within the precincts fucturos. 
of the jail. In aceordat.ee with the pri.bOn regulations the ingre- 
dients used are onc-tliird sun fibre to two-rliirds rubbish paper. 

'i'he vaiae of the na]ier tiirne'l oat in the jail during the year 
18Ai-bO nas 11s. b'dOh. 

The GiUv.’ard tr.ade of Ghirdaspur in fibre goods is not 
great. .Sliaknrgarh iahsil is .stated ncitiier to export nor to 
iu'-jjoi't. I'athaukut tahsii do( s Inisincb.s in tn/.« nv.A patt'm to 
the va'ine of Its. 10,000 annually, while the sadr tah.bil sends 
about dOO ninnnds ol'iiluh/ toAinriisar district. Batahi exports 
Us. 10,000 W'jrth o': .siiii and sa/ia.Vrn but imports about Us. 7,000 
of iiiiinj .‘:au and paper. 

Ckntiitry soap is made at Datila. SaJ/iis purchased from Country soap 
Amritsar at i;.';. 2-0-0 ])ci' manm!. 'I’hc oil used is til and sar.son, 
and .sometimes (list. A nianndof.y/,/}/, a maiind of oil and a nmund 
(■f lime are mixed ti'getlier and left nn’xpd for about .a month. 

The sub.-tance i.s tln-n laniiod in a cauldron for about four days and 
the resulting liipior inmred into .nnotlier receptacle, where it is 
allowed to hai-ilen, ‘•oiling for T.s. 8 a maund. It is calculated 
tinit about I2() inaiinds of tlii-^ soap is prepared in the year, so 
the industry cannnL lie a.s yet tcrmetl a very thriving one. 

The Oldinary firework maker buys his sulphur in Amritsar, Firework makera. 
and makes liis own .saltpetre and cliarcoal. All the chemicals 
used for the Cuhnircd I’ghr.s are said to come from Ihigland. 

There au' a good many lirew.irl: liceinse-hcidcrs in the district, 
but ic may be said their work is in every case very second rate. 

A ch.-lpc’.'.a is a m in «ho .stamps j'artcrns in gold and silver Stuff printing, 
leaf on dark colonv-d clotlis, g*ivnig at .some little distance a 
specii's of tawdrv tine appea'aiice. These men it i.s said, are 
found in nil the larger t.o.nis. T'l.' gmld and silver leaf is 
invariably pH’Ciired from nniiit.-ar. Dlaamigar is the chief seat 
cf the ti-a-le. 

i>Fr. Kipling ha.s kindly furnished the following note upon Mr Kipling’snote 
the inaimfactiircs of (liinbispiir ; — It i.s cnstoniary to sipv of the ludustrirs. 
tvcollei; iriiinsiii. s of the (1 in '.hi'-jnir dimmer. iJiat they' are dying 
out or IhMing .,)!f. Ibii it seems doiibtfiil v.'hetlier they' were 
e\er ri'ailv very jiro-ueroiis. At ."^ii i.inpur, Diminagmr, Dera 
Xiinak, i’ailninkot, ixiiiijour and Jhitiihi, tliere are Ivtishmiri 
weavers and ('mbroidieroi s wh > c.irry on tlieir trades for a 
■wretched piUaiice which noiild seem to be scarcely cno-'gh to 
keep boiiv and soul together. 'J’hey are, like so many more 
artizans of the province, practic.ally enslaved to dealor.s, and 
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'a note 


earn but 2^ to 3 annas per diem. The masters in their turn find 
but a precarious sale I'or tlieir goods, and the wonder is that so 
much good work is turned out. under conditions so desperate. 
Fortunately there are still large numbers of people in this 
country, who wear coloured woc.lleu shawls. A large crowd of 
the people of Bengal, such as was daily seen at tlie Calcutta 
Exhibition, sliows at a glance that though Governments and 
Xative Princes no longer encourage the maimfactuie of the best 
kind of shawls for their kh<inas and for gifts, there is still 

a market for ordiuai-y woollen goods. Many of the native 
ladies of Calcutta insisted on visiting the Exhibition, and it vras 
seen that tlie wearing of slniwls was l)y no means confined to 
tlie male sex. But the months during which a woollen shawl 
is comfortable in tlie NorthAVestern Provinces, Bengal and 
Bombay are but few, and in spite of the effort.s of dealers who 
travel unceasingly, tlie consumption must be relatively small. 
There is not a town of any importance in India in which Punjab 
woollen goods are not found awaiting sale. The adoption of a 
semi-Europeunized costume by many of the educated classes 
might pcrha])S he thought to tell heavily against the shawl 
trade. But ag.ainst the number of O'.lucated natives who have 
adopted the closely fitting coat of Muglisli woollen cloth must bo 
counted those of the uneducated classe.s, who, formerly w'earing 
cotton alone, arc now sufficiently prosperous to afford wool. Ami 
this would seem to bo a largo tdass. It seems clear that the 
Kashmir shawl must for a long time to come be in some demand, 
but it is no less clear that there is an excessive supj)ly. At the 
Punjab Exhibition of 1881 the clirapuc-ss and good quality of 
the woollen goods from this district were commented upon bv the 
juror.s. A large j>ime.u\\r (striped fabric suitable for a curtain) 
cost Es. ti only, and although somewhat coarse in texture, it was 
decidedly what English tradesmen call “ good value.” A 
speciality of the district is its kiuarn haf, woollen slLa\\l-edghif'’s 
or borders. Slany of these are ju-etty in colour and caj)abio of 
being utilised by European milliners and dres.s-makcrs. Eor 
furniture too, except in tliis country, the modern fanciful 
upholstery might find them a place. But the perpetual change 
in European fashions, and the facility witli which IVesteni steaiu- 
driv'en looms can imitate and undersell any fabric that attracts 
public notice, forbid any hope of local industries receivino- a 
])ermanent benefit from European trade. At this moment the 
Eampur chaddar and similar sift wool goods are in some favour 
in England. It is true that a number of Punjab chaddar.-! are 
sent home and dyed in soft colours, which are supposed to bo 
peculiarly Indian, but the greater part of the goods advertised 
as " Ainritsias” and under other oriental names arc of Ei-encli 
or English make. The narrow widdis in which the cheaper 
ch)ths, sucli as patlus, alicdit,s raid 7 , 10 / 0 /, ts are m.ade, render their 
adoption by Europeans almost impossible. But for this, which 
seems to be an insuperable difficulty to the ignorant hand-loom 
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weaver, tliere might be a chance of employment for many Chapter IVi B- 
weavers. There is no recoirnizable difference between the ■ 

shawl-worlc of the Gurdaspur district and that of Amritsar and in^Jutries!’ 
Kashmir. Miiclt of the material used is brought from Amritsar, commerce and 
and some of the finished articles are there disposed of. CO Jimunications. 


Mixed fabrics, English cotton thread and country wool aro 
made at Pathaukot, Sujanpur and Dinanagar. The loi, a coarse 
cold weather wrap in greyisli white, is tlie usual article, and it 
is exported in some cpiantitics to .Vmrit-^ar, tlie North-Western 
provinces, and Bengal. At Fatehgarh, Dharmkot and Ikhlaspur 
all-wool loin are made. PanJanina of course is not used in tliese 
goods, but the ordinary wool of tlio district. 


Mr. Kipling’s not# 
on Inclustries. 


The establishment of a woollen cloth factory with English 
power-looms and English metlnals of dj’cing and fiuisliing cannot 
fail, if it proves successful, to have some inllnence on the pro- 
duction of self-coloured woollen fabrics. The Egerton "Woollen 
Mills Company, whose factory is at Dhtiriwal, 8 miles from Gur- 
dilspur, produce blankets and all the coarser varieties of lols 
and iHittun, as well as more highly finislicd broad cloths, serges 
and other strong woollen goods. 'I'lieir lofim.s aro driven by 
water-power supjfiied from the Bari Doab Canal. For tho 
coarser fabrics, country wool is used, but Australian wool is also 
imported and worked up in the finer goods. Ihieso cloths can 
be put in the market at rates I’elatively much cheaper than the 
ordinary hand-woven woollen goods, and seem likely in time to 
take their place to a large extent. But as the profits of such an 
enterprise must depend maiidy on regular wholesale ])roduction 
as in contracts for military and police purposes, it ma}’ bo long 
before the domestic blanket-weaver is driven to ether occupations. 
The .s ns'is of Batala. have a good rcputati(m. They are striped 
like all si'isin, but often have an admixture of silk. Colonel 
Barcourt, who has reported at length on tho industries of tho 
district, suggests that tho fabric is very suitable for shirts, and 
there can be no doubt that it is a serviceable and agreeably 
coloured stuff. But tho narmw width in which it is made would 
he a bar to its adoption for this or any other European purpose. 
Its chief use is for womcTi’s fyidman, each ])air of wdiich con- 
sumes a much larger ([uantity than the uninitiated would imagine. 
These siisis answer in some sort to the silk-bordered cotton 
goods of Bombay and the Central Provinces, 

Liawln of cotton and silk mixed, and of all sdk with Kaldha- 
tnn or gold thread bars and stri])ps, are made at Batala and 
Fattchgarh. Silk izdrhnmh dyed black arc also made. Noticing 
the ordinary cetton-vv'onving for domestic uses. Colonel Harcourfc 
■writes that “tho juldlids (weavers) who work in cotton are 
usually kamtns (menials) of tho village. These men do not 
receive grain payments from the saininddrs, their remuneration 
taking the form of reserving for themselves a piece of the cloth 
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woven. Curiously eiioiigli there are very few dyers in red 
in the district, and so the colours u.«ed in dyeing cotton aro 
nearly alwa 3 's hlno and green.” lied, it may be explained, 
though it is a favourite colour, is a troiiblesonie one to dye, and 
vwjith or madder, the dye substance generally used, is relatively 
expensive. Indigo aud turmeric are cheap, ilr. Harii.s has 
enquired info the economics of village v caving, and he notes 
that '• in three dat's oue aud a qiitirter st,h’’5 of cotton yarn worth 
12 annas is used. The cost of lalfuur is quoted at live annas for 
the preparation of 12 (jaz of cloth, which sells for Rs. 1-2, 
This is calculated to give six anuas clear profit, or Rs. 4 per 
maiiud.” From this it would appear t'lat there are only Rs. 4 
of clear profit on 9G d:iys’ labour ! ilr. llarns continues : — “ This 
is but a bare subsistence. A whole family work together, aud 
sometimes two or three birailics join lu tiie labour. The tools 
used arc very cheap, a Juhiii’s brush lasting for year.s. Sheets 
aud striped cloths are the tirticles uumuiactureJ. These are 
made eutirol\’ for district use, tind are not exported.” It is not 
easy to take eveiw minute detail into consideration in estimates 
of this kiud, but it is certitiu tbiit coarse cotton-weaving is 
generall}' in a very bad way in Gurdaspur ns in other districts. 

From Batala, through Colonel llarcunrt. Deputy Commis- 
sioner, a very good carven //Iri or window-framp in shislLam 
wood was sent to the Calcutta Exhibition, where it gained a 
medal. The ornament was well de.signed and neatly executed, 
and but little inferior to tli.at of t.'liiniot. tSdcli carpenters 
indeed contend that tlie Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts arc 
the home aud birth-place of gool architectuud wood-carving 
and that in old town.s like Catala, liar i ana, &c., the best examples 
are to bo found. 

Tho following brief liistory of sericulture iu Gurdaspur is 
taken from a Memorandum o)i iiilic in Ip.dia by Mr. Leotard : — 

Gurdaspur is ouo of the di^trlcl.s of tiio Ihinjab iu which 
coiitiuuod efforts have been ma'ie to introduce sericulture en a 
considerable scale. Iu this di.'triet, from 1373, increasing silk- 
worm establisliments were reported to be rising up. The five 
establishments tbut existed iii the Gurud.spur and Amrit.sar 
di.stricts htul increased to lifty in (lurda^piir alone. hlulLcrry 
trees (variety not mentioned) existed in abundance in some 
parts of tlic district. Among those who cngagcil in the business 
was Mr. F. lialsej'. 'llii.s geutlemaii bad, after carrying on the 
business on a small scale iu the previous year, commenced 
rearing operations on a much extended scale iu February lb73. 
It was found attliat time that tlio natives who lo pt .'ilk-wurms 
in the district endeavoured to rear a much larger number of 
worms than they had space to hou.se them, or food to give 
themj and Uie result was that a large number of worms perished 
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each year, and the rest were reared nader conditions which Chapter IVt B* 

stunted their growth and made them liable to disease. Thus 

the cocoons proluced were poor and of a quality inferior to 
those more carefully reared. As an inducement to growers to commerce and 
adopt a better system or culture, and in view to directing tlie oommanioatiOLt. 
attention of others to the subject, in otlicr words, to induce silk- . 
growers to look more to the quality of the cocoons, the Financial 
L’ominissiotier, on a suggestion by Mr. F. Halsey, seconded by 
the District officer, recounneiided, and the Government of the 
Punjab sanctioned the grant of Its. 1,000 in prizes from the 
District funds of Gurdaspur for the best cocoons of local pro- 
duction to bo exhibited at some central locality. From tin’s 
originated the annual exhibitions of cocoons in the Gurdaspur 
district. 

In 1877 Mr. Halsey pointed to the causes which prevented 
the people from raising cocoons to perfection. These were 
want of well-aired dry sheds, and larerer quantities of eggs than 
the rera-er could properly attend to. Three hundred su]ierflcial 
feet of room atid the care of two individuals are, he wrote, 
necessary for worms liatclied from 1 oz. of eggs, and tliis would 
give 40 to 50 sers of cocoons vvmrth from Rs. 30 to 40 ; w'bereas 
the rearers very commonly hatch out from one to five st'rs 
(32 to 100 oz.) of eggs witliont perhap.s 000 superficial feet of 
room, and with six men iu all to lof)k after the worms. 'Ilia 
proper thing for one .yp'r of eggs would be 9,000 feet of room 
and 6-i men to atteinl, and tlie prodneo would amount to 32 
inauuds of cocoons worth Es. 900. A man bore commonly 
undertakes this who lias not R.s. 5 in the world ; whereas, if 
one I'.ian ami his .son would undertake to raise the worms from 
1 oz. of eggs, he miglit, without any ca.sh outlay at all, make 
Rs 4(i to Ks. 50 iu 40 days, snfiieieat to keep him in tolerable 
plenty for tue rest of the year. Rut like everything el.se in 
this country, the native looks to quantity not to quality. 

Gurdaspur v.'as considered by Mr. Halsey to be .situated at 
quite tlic most soutliern limit of tbe Tjorahijx viori ; and in ordm’ 
to escape th.o great heats whicli are apt to come on just at the 
time th(' .silk-worm is fanning its cococn, which is the most 
ci’itical moniciiL of liis life, it was nocO'S.iry that art .sbould be 
brought to its aid. There was no difficulty in hatching the 
egg.s sufficiently early ; the diliienlty was to prevent its hatch- 
ing before tlici e was salludcut food for tbe young' worm. ifr. 

Halsev proposed l{) ovorconie this difficulty by hiuiselE supply- 
ing free of cost in ■Tanaary at Sujaujtur, cuttings of the “ Chinese 
mulberry {Morns ('liiiirnsis), whudi bur'^rs iuto leaf three weeks 
before tbe common wild t.oiiberry.” Tins uould enable rearer.s 
to force the ■ ca^on by fully three weeks, and thus avoid the 
licats which sometimes cause disastrous effects. As to mulberry 
ti-ees in this (Gurda.spur) district, the practice bad betm to 
^^vido the lines of road and canals where there were trees of 
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Chapter V, B- tbe kini3, to npportioji tlicm out to silk-worm-rearerSj and to let 

. each man have tliat part of the road (or canal) •«hich was 

^i^dustrie^*^ nearest to his house or workshop, the lenoth of the road (or 
commerce and canal) line granted heing in projioition to his requirements, 
communications- One Shekh Jafir of iS’ainakot, the first silk-grower in the 
Sericulture district, had the lease of the encam ping-ground iit that place, 

and received at a fixed lato annually tlie lease of tlic Ihiblic 
AV^orks department road wLiieh runs tlirougdi tlio fShakargarh 
tahsii. On the distriet roads and the canal the lessees were in 
some places allowed to break off small twigs bearing leaves, and 
in others, from roadside trees, merely the leaves. On the Btiri 
Doab Canal the length (d line uii wliich mnlberry trees wet e 
grown was o4 miles, :ind a portion of it from Aladhopur to Sarna 
bridge, a distance of seven miles, was sold to the Manager of 
the I'mijah Sutr:ir-woi-ks Company — it is not said for what 
purpose. The Local (■ioverumeut quite saw that “ the forma- 
tion and maintenance of Cliitia mulberry [fiantations are of itn- 
portance in connection witli tlicdevelopment of tlie silk industry;” 
and it caused the district iifiiccrs to be instructed to encourage 
the formation <>i these plantations, and assist the indii-try as 
much as possihlo witlK>ut direct interference. It also invited 
the attention of the Couservtitor of Fore.'-t' to the matter, and 
expressed the opinion that “ hirve plantations of tlie China 
mulheiry miglit be formed by the olllcers of the Forest Uepart- 
ment, which nuuld be of gnat as.sistantc to this nulustiy tind 
pay well.” 

In Mr. Constant’s opinion .some of the cocoons exliihited 
in 1880 were of exactly tlio same (|nallty as those he had 
lieen in the habit <A buying- in I'rance, Italy and Spain. 
General inquiries tended to ^how that the most successful 
rearei'S did not use the leaves from the roadside trees, but 
had their own plantatioim. 

The number (,f ci^mjietitors and tlio quantify of the produce 
exhiliited in 1880 were much le.^s in ]870. The Deputy 
Commissioner atti-ibiited this to the fact that both the country 
eggs collected by the ]ieople and tlie home eggs supplied to them 
were destroyed by change of elimato or througli some other 
accident. 

Immediately after the exli ihition cif 1850, the advisability 
wa 8 C'onsidei cd of having one |omf f-how at Ma.lhripiir, in (liir- 
(hispur, instead of two sejiarate ones (one in G iinhispiir anil the 
(hlier in K.-ingra) as in ])revioiis years; the Ijneal (loverninent 
having consented to the change, the exhibition of 1881 was 
hi'ld at Madhojmr on tin- 2iid Alay. Due notice had la-en given 
t lirouglumt tlie ti acts eoneerned, and list of Ik.wI i/i/e rearers 
were obtained from Tahsildar.s. There were in all 417 exhilutors 
of whom 12-i were zainindtirs, and o2o of mixed jirofessions. 
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There were few exhibits of country egg; cocoons, the majority 
being’ from eggs imported from .Japan, Franco and It.aly. The 
following table shows the results : — 
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'I’ho De]iutv C(immis>i(iiR'r fd (1 iirduspur, from whose report 
the above figures have been laken, vrote as follows ; — 

“ A nandier of pei’sons brought in cocoons, ■jn hose iian.es 
had not been entei’cd as foi/.i /id* I’carcrs; those to whom tlie 
'J’ahsildnrs, who were present, could ccriifv, were admitti‘il to 
tlie conpietitiou, and the others excliidt-d; the reason being 
that in foriiu r _\ears a laiia fide reaier made over a number of 
cocoons to other jiai’lic.s who had not reared iliem, on the iiuder- 
stamling that the ])i i/.es, if obtained, .should bi' divided, and it 
was to previ’ut this tliat lists were ])re[iared. 'L’he cocoons 
raised frotn the acchuiatised .ia|)an and fon-ign eggs «ere verv 
good, and declared by Mr. Jlooie, tin- only ex[iert jiresent, to 
be ('f|iud to any he bi d ever seen. 'J'he country cocoons 
exhilhted were, liowever, not of a vin-y superior descri])!ii n : 
they were of the same kind as shown last year. The quan- 
tity was certainly much smaller; this is owing to a disease 
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Ixavin" infected the country worms for tlio last three or four 
ve.ars, and consequently veiy little seed was left in tbe district. 
This year al.-^o in a few places tlie worms have died. From 
inquiries made hv the airent of ^Messrs, Lister and Co., it appears 
that the disease wa? hronpcht into the district by eargs imported 
by the late Mr. Halsey ; these were hybridised with the country 
cocoons, which naturally spread the dise.ise c-ver t‘ie whole 
district : no reiiiedv has yet been discovered, but it is said that 
the worms recovered by removal to a cooler place. All the 
natives appe.ared much p'.oa.scl, and took a general interest in 
all the piroceediiigs ; next year Messrs. Lister and Co. hope to 
have seed avaihiido for distribution by loth January, so that the 
worms may coinmeuc-) spinning early in the season, and they 
intend to extend their mulberry plantations, not only at Gulpur, 
but wherever land can bo procured. They are about to build 
.sheds at Cfiilpur, aad to maim them over, witli a portion of the 
mulberry plantation, to any person who will commence opera- 
tions on the -pit; tlicir object being, of course, to obtain as 
many cocoons as they can, so as ti keep tho" filature at work. 
The majority of the exhi'oitors sell their cocoons to the firm, 
and all who do so of course prefer iladhopur as the place of 
exliibitloii, as it saves them a, ilouble journey, 'i'hose who reel 
their o'.vn silk preler Gardfupur, but I think iladliopui’ is the 
most coiivonieut place as regards accommoilation, ikc. Me.ssrs. 
Lister and Co. are about to try the experiment of hatching 
eggs of t!io silk-worm during tlie rains; they are taking all tho 
seed to Dalhousie for die snmmer, and will bring down a certain 
quantity in July for d stribution, and will give four .silver medals 
for the best cocooa.s tlien lu-odin-ed ; tliey sfoui confident ahouj; 
their success, Imt the native pi-ofrs donals are not of the same 


their actual circumstances, partly t'lroagi-li fear of taxation, and 
partly because. Icing more or less indebted, they do not wish 
their crediitoi’.s to know their exact income ; inelnding v.diat is 
ailmitfed to Iiave been reeled off, calculating at 10-41 .•ivrs of 
.silk per man. id of coceon, the total ontturu m silk during’ the 
year iv./uld ho, in roagli inimbc-rs, 80^ iiiaunds. Messrs. Lister 
and Co. jmreliased the muiherry lein’e.s on certain district roads, 
and gave them fri'C of co.-t to per.^oii-; who were willing to sell 
their I’ocoon , to tho firm. Tin- iiccesvity fur feeiling silk-worms 
by night as well as 1",' d.i,' was ]iropei]y madie known to the 
pieople. /hiwh/'/drs l.ihe this oiilini'e up because tlicir wives 
and children can work at ii w'r’l.s lacy are in the fields, but 
ju’ufes-.iona!') make it iheir jirincipai business, an l are able to 
devote more time an.J. atveniion t , th ‘ worms, both at the hreed- 
iiig anl ."id'nilug^ '-ta’_''-‘, tha-i a, :..i . Ihi r, who coiiu's homo 
we.u'ied bv ins oai-d-ioi- w..rk, can possibly ilo, and this is why 
profe'sciiial-; arc m-ist sucocssfal in .sericulture, fi'iio operations 
of till' oliicial year LSoO-t^ 1 in increasing mulberry plantations 
were thus coaclenscJ by tho Deputy Commissioner : — 
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The Punjal) Govei-nment, in reviewing tlie report, uoticeu> 
among other points, the fact now mentioned by the Deputy 
Commissioner, that country worms were infected with a “disease” 
since the last three or fouryeat.s ; but the Lieutenant-Governor 
did not think it necessary to lake any special steps in the matter. 
From the facts *tated by the Deputy Commissioner, that very 
few country cocoons were exhibited tin's year, and that Messrs. 
Lister and Co. giaUiiloubly Uislubute foreign seed to ali breeders 
who agree to sell the produce to them, it ajipears certain that 
the foreign seed will supersede the country seed without any 
effort being made in tins belialf. It is not unlikely that the 
moths and worms of the two classes are allowed to mix ; but 
unless this is the case, the infection cannot sjircad. The de- 
velopment of miilboiry plaiitatious was also considered satisfac- 
tory by the Lieutenant-Goveriior ; and the Irrigation Department 
was requested to plant mulberry trees, as far as piossible, on tho 
banks of the Diiri Doab Canal and its main distributaries iii the 
Gurdaspur district, 

Another exhibition was licht in tlic Gurdaspur district ou 
the 2nd May 1882 ; it was largly attended. Tim samples of 
cocoons were, on tho whole, inferior, because of the disease 
among the silk-worms originating with the indigenous country 
eggs and spreading to the foreign, owing to the natives not 
having been careful enough to prevent tho two kinds of seeds 
from getting mixed. The proportion of foreign to that of 
country cocoons produced was I maund of the former to 1 maund 
8i sers of tho latter. The quality of the country cocoons waa 
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not nearly so good as tlio product from foreign eggs. The sick- 
ness was among tlie indigenous worms miicli greater than among 
those from foreign eggs. The di.sease affected both the quantity 
and quality of the outturn of cocoons, and i\[essrs. Lister and Co. 
apparently were unable to obtain enough silk to keep their filature 
in constant work, and they had to seek siipplie.s in Bengal. 

Colonel HarcOurt thus describes the Madhopur filature as 
it existed in 1883: — 

"In 1880 Me.ssrs. ^Ll'-ter and Co. decided on opening a silk 
filature, and the old Government workshops at Madhopur were 
rented from the Canal Department. A filature comprising 56 
basins was got out fi om Franco and erected in tlie workshops, 
wliile certain additions and alterations were made to the main 
building. (In examination of the country silk-worm eggs, a good 
deal of disease wa.s discovered, and the firm tlnm telegraplied to 
Franco for 30 kilos of seed. Tlieso arrived in time for the crop, 
but the seed having been badly packed, a very small quantity 
was of any use. In the season referred to the firm only ot)tained 
40 maunds of cocoons, wliich were reeled off during January 
and Feliruary LSSl. The mills were fir.^t put in motion on 1st 
January 1881, and had to be closed again during tlie first week 
of March for want of cocoons. In 1881 the firm im])ortod .some 
500 oz. of seed from France, and a similar quantity of seed was 
also received from the Company’s branch office at Dehra Diin. 
These eggs were freely distributed among the people, with 
instructions not to mix or rear the worms near any of the country 
or local kind. The result was a crop of nearly .500 maunds of 
green cocoous. Tl.o mills were again started on 1st July, and 
were kept steadily at work till the end of January 1882. The 
firm bred from the very best cocoons some 1,800 oz. of egg.s ; 
tliey imported 300 oz. from France, and received 156 oz. from 
Dehra Diin, a total in all of 2,256 oz. "With this large quantity 
of eggs in hand, and in .aiiticipanon of a projiortionatoly good 
crop, 53 basins were added to themills, making a total of 114 in 
use. C^ufortunately, however, tlie iiativp,s were verv careless in 
the mixing of their eg'gs ; and worms and the disease touching 
the foreign stock, the crop was a failure, only some 150 mauuds 
of green cocoons being fortiicoming. This quantity was reeled 
off with 88 basins at work during July. 

“ During 1881 56 hands were engaged for .six month, «, and 
in 1882 56 were engaged for one month and 88 for one month. 
The pay of those emjiloyed was from Rs. 2 to 4-8 per mensem. 
The manufacturing pi’ocoss is as follows : — The grub cr chrv.sali.s 
i.s first destroyed in the cocoons hy having the latter out in tho 
sun or hy st(>aming them. AVheii the cocoons have hecomo 
thoroughly dry, each reeler has a .srrof tlio.so weighed out to 
him, and a couple of handfuls of cocoons are then placed in a 
basin of boiling water, and batted or knocked about until the 
gum has all softeaed and tho threads of the silk appear, These 
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are then collected together by means of a birch bush, and the 
number of strands required for the required deniers are crossed 
together and placed on the hank reel, when the wheel is put in 
motion and the whole of the silk is wound off on to it. When 
the whole of the sur of cocoons has been wound off, the silk is 
taken off the hank reels, tested and weighed, and is then kept 
in a large box until there is sufficient to make up a bale of t^vo 
maunds, when the said bale is despatched to the Company’s 
works at Bradford. The whole of the produce is sent to the 
head-works at Bradford, where it is made up into piece-goods. 
Samples of the net silk have been valued at Lyons at from 52 -to 
55 francs the kilo. The value of the net silk in English prices 
is from £0-19-3 to £1-0-4 the fb, the prices of Lyons’ silk being 
from £1-0-4 to £1-4-1 the th. Taking the exchange at Is. 6i. 
the rupee, the Madhopur net silks are worth from Bs. 2-3-2-0 to 
Rs. 24-6-0 per st'r, the Lyons’ silk ranging from Rs. 24-6-0 to 
Rs. 29 per st'r. The 3]anager states he can place no depend- 
ence on cottage cultivation, and it is clear the firm must depend 
very much on having their own mulberry plantation with suitable 
rearing sheds. The mam difficulty this manufacture has to 
contend against is the disease among the country worms; and 
the remedy for this difficulty is not immediately apparent, for 
the people will neither give up nor destroy their eggs. Messrs. 
Lister and Co. have applied for a long lease of some land suitable 
for a mulberry plantation and for the erection of rearing sheds in 
the sadr station of Gurdaspur.” 

Colonel Harcourt writes : — 

“ The silk industry is chiefly in the hands of Kashmiris, but 
a good many zaminddrs also interest themselves in the rearing 
of silk-worms. The recent exhibition of cocoons at Pathankot 
shows that there were no less than 543 exhibitors from this 
district, and it is estimated that there were about 30 others who 
are engaged in this work and who did not attenil. The only 
native rearer of any importance lives at Kot Naina. The 
zaratud-ir producers sell their silk to the Kashmiris, who take it 
to Amritsar to be disposed of. The trade cannot be termed a 
thriving one. Silk-dyeing takes place in the district only to a 
very limited extent. Batala w as at one time famous for its silk- 
work, but the industry there is not what it was. Fhidkdris are 
made in the district, but these are not usually for sale, being 
prepared as presents for relations. They occasionally, however, 
come into the market. Besides the above, silk is largely used 
in hookah stems, in workiirg the border of pashmina chaddars, 
and in sewing on imitation leaves on cloth. This last is the work 
of women. Another class of workers termed potoyds carry on .a 
trade in threading beads and jewels with silk. Besides being 
used in chaddar borders, silk is employed in embroideries, and 
also in the preparation of the Batala sitsis, — a striped variety of 
cloth used for women’s trousers. These autia are far famed^ 
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but the trade is suffering from imports of English chintz. 'J’hc 
stuff would make excellent shirts. It is durable and very pretty. 
LungU are also manufactured in the district. Some are entirely 
of silk j a second variety of silk and cotton mixed ; while a third 
description is entirely of cotton. Tlie thread used is dyed at 
Batdla in .satilower and indigo. Lace is sometimes worked into 
these lun^U which tlien command good prices. The silk used 
in liingis and susts is dyed majinta. llatala and Fattehgarli ai’e 
the main seats of this trade, and the work is largely exported to 
Jammu and Ainrit'ar. Silk hin<)is fetch from Es. 2-3 to 40 per 
piece, and, if worked with lace, command Its. 100. Silk and 
cotton mixed fetch from Es. 3 to Es. 8. Cotton luiigis sell at 
from Ee 1-8 to Es. 3. J-ichltan i — Sill: of two kinds, viz., bdna 
and mnlilitiil sild'ii, is used in the manufacture of izdrbands. 
Blna silk come.s from Bokliara, and is of a superior description. 
The vialchtul fileka is procured from Amritsar and Jullundur. 
In this district the {zarbands are oidy dyed black, and the brighter 
colours are dyed in Amritsar and other large towns. To increase 
the weight of the silk, a little sugar-candy and litharge are mixed 
with the dye.” 

The foregoing' account has now mainly a mere historical 
interest. After struggling to dcvclope the industry for some 
years, Blessrs. Lister and Co. finally abandoned the enterprise in 
the summer of 1891, and now it Jius relapsed into its former 
primitive state and is only curried on by a few j)crsons, mainly 
Kashmiris about Nainakot and in other 2 )ai'ts of the Sliakargarh 
tahsil. The failure was duo to the fact that the climate is really 
not very suitable. The thimdcrstorm.s in IMarch and April, when 
the worm.s are going into tlieir last sleep, are fatal to large 
number.s, and .such storms are of fre(juent occurrence. Again 
notwithstanding the introduction of the China mulbcrr}-, which 
comes into leaf about 14 days earlier than the country tree, the 
season becomes too hot before the cocoons are formed, while it 
has been almost impos.^ible to eradicate the disease whicli affected 
the imported seed almo.st as mucli if not more than the native 
stock. Coverunicut did all it coul<l to foster the industry by the 
planting out of inulberric.s as road side iivcinics, free grants of 
land to a Jafir leading grower, and favourable leases of Govern- 
ment land at JIadhopur, Guljnir and Giirdas])ur to Me.ssrs. Lister 
and Co., but the result has jtroved a complete failure aud the 
people must be left to potter along in their own way. 

3'ablo Xo. XXV give-- jiarticnlars of the river traffic that 
passes through the district, while some further information on 
the subject will be found below under the heading “navigable 
rivers.” The exports and import.s of food-grains have already 
been noticed at page 104. Gurdaspur is one of the districts in 
which foreign trade i.s rog'istcred, and the following note on the 
gUbject has been compiled from recent returns ; — 

(1) At Basohli to register the trade with Udamptir, Biasi 
and Bhadarwah in Jammu tenitoi-y. 
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(2) At Suklio Cliak "1 to register tlie trade with Rilai- Chap ter I Vi B- 

> uagai'j Jasrota, Gillakj Sainha and OccepatioiU! 

(3) At Dandaut J Jaininu. indastries, 

The average value of the trade registered during the five go^J^nicationi- 


years ending in 1891 was as 

follows : — 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Commero*. 


Rs. 

Es. 


At Basohli 

... 1,19,179 

1,19,243 


„ Sukho Chak 

... 1,77,117 

2,.S2,633 


„ Dandaut 

... 1,79,517 

3,00,968 



“With Kashmir generally the chief imports are drugs, dyes, 
fruits, grain, ghee, oil seeds, raw silk, ■woollen stuffs, shawls and 
wood. Exports are: piece-goods, metals, grain, salt, sugar and tea. 

A certain amount of opium is also brought in. The statis- 
tics are perhaps the least satisfactory of any compiled under the 
orders of Government, as, in addition to errors due to bad work 
on the part of the poorly paid clerks, who are posted at remote 
corners of the District and so cannot well be adequately super- 
vised, trade crosses the frontier by other routes not watched, of 
which the chief are the roads through Xarot iu Chak Andar iiud 
through Chak Bluira iu Shakargarh. 

The rail borne export trade of the district in grain, sugar, EtporU. 
oil seeds and cotton has been already shown in dealing with 
production and consumption, and the foregoing figures show the 
nature of the trade with Jammu. The remainder of tlie trade in 
agricultural products is not very important, e.vcept perhaps iu 
Shakargarh, where sugar is carried on camels to tlie soiith-w’est 
and western districts "of the province, and there^ is a certain 
amount of grain traffic from the north of the tahsil to the rail- 
way at Siiilkot, -wliile some cotton finds its way across the Ravi 
to Gurdaspur. There are no great manufactures except of 
woollen goods at Dhariwml and siigiu- and rum at Supinpur, 
and the products of the mills there have been already dealt with. 
Practically all is exported. The few poor local manufactures, 
such as they are which have been described iu preceding para- 
graphs, account for l)ut little of the export trade, and require no 
further notice. 

Imported licpior and stores— wine and boor are taken to Importi. 
Dalhoiisie for sale to the Eui-ojiean residents and visitors there 
and for the use of the English troops at Baiun. 'J’lie estimated 
value is about a hic of rupees. 

Gram, .Snomu and Chari. Those articles are imported from 
tlie Firnzptir and Ludhiana districts, and are chiefly hroughb 
for sale into the Batala and Gurdaspur taiisils. 'i'he total value 
of import is stated to lie about 11s. i>0,000. 

QJiPf, q’liis article of cousunqttion is almost wholly received 

from Basolili and Ramnagar iu the territory of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. Total value of import is lls. 50,000. 
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Cotton. Cotton is imported from Eupar to the extent of 
about Es. 40j000. 

Medicines and drugs. These articles are sent through this 
district from the Hoshiarpur aud Kan^ra districts aud Chaiuba 
territories to Amritsar aud tlieuce to other places in India. The 
amount of import for local consumption is about Es. 2,000. 

Tea. — Tea from Kangra also passes iii transit through this 
district to Amritsar aud other places. 'J’lie amount of import 
for local consumption is about Es. 1,000. Piece-goods and other 
cloths of English manufacture are imported into this district 
from Amritsar aud Delhi to the value of one lac of rupees. 

Iron. — Iron of English manufacture is also imported into 
this district from Amritsar to the value of Es. 10,000. 

These figures for imports are taken from the former Gazet- 
teer and are not altogether reliable. The railway is of course 
the chief means of transport, but pack bullocks, ponies, mules 
and donkeys still work freely in the Patliankot and Shakargarh 
tahsils, where cart traffic is impossible to any great extent owing 
to natural difficulties. 

Table No. XXVI, gives the retail bazar prices of commodi- 
ties for the last twenty years. 'J’he wages of labour are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, aud rent rates in Table No. XXI, but both 
sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. Tlie figures of 
Table No. XXXII give the average values of land in rupees per 
acre shown below for sales and mortgages, and the subject of 
transfers of tliis class to now agriculturists lias been exhaustively 
dealt with in tho Assessment iteports recently submitted. 

Sales, 52 rupees ; mortgages, 43 rupees, per acre. 

The following are the local tables of weights and measures : — 

“ 1 JlaBba. 

- 1 Tola. 

»• 1 Chatak or aaraai. 

- 1 S^r. 

= 1 Batti. 

= 1 Dhari. 

= 1 Man. 

= 32 TiiUs. 

- 16 Surs. 

= 32 ToUa. 

1 Topa. 

= 1 I’in. 

“ 1 Mani orS niannd«. 


Gold waight 


Grain weight 


Note 


Grain meaanre .. 


r 

8 

Hatties 


12 

Mashas 


6 

Tolas 


10 

Chatacks 


2 

Sers 


4 

l> 

f 

40 


j 

1 

Kacha Bcr 

] 

1 

„ man 

r 

f 

1 

Faropi 

1 

J 

4 

„ or 128 1 

i 

4 

Topaa 

f 

v. 

60 

Fioa 
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f 3 Jana = 

3 Anguehta = 

Cloth maasare ... '{ IS Giraa •• 

I In the = 

^hill, tracing chharika- 

( 24 Taswasa — 

Timber meaaare ,,, i 

t 24 Tassua — 

f 3 Feat 

IJ Gai — 

3 Karma •• 

3 Square kans - 

Land meainre ... -J 

20 Marius = 

8 Kanals ^ 

9 Kanals 12 marlaa— 

4 Kanals = 


1 

Anguaht Finger). 

Chapter IT. B- 

1 

Gira. 

Ocenpatiou. 

indnstriet. 

1 

Gaz. 

commerce and 
eommanioatioiu- 

1 

Clihaiik. 

Prices, wagee, rent, 

1 

Gai = 1 English yard. 

rates, interest. 

1 

Tassu. 


1 

Gaz-y.ard. 


1 

Gaz. 


1 

Karm. 


1 

Kan. 


1 

Marla. 


1 

Kanal. 


1 

GhaniaO. 


1 

Acre. 


1 

Bigab. 



The figures for land measure deal with the ghumilo in force 
in the Cis-l!avi portion of the district, except the Hill circle in 
Pathankot as the .standard. This is based on a kadam, t)0'. 
Hero the local ghutnao was adopted as the unit for the ineasure- 
inents of the Kegular Settlement, being vert’- slightly increased 
in order to make it equal to five-sixths cf an English acre. 


In Shakargarh and Chak Andar the Jcadam is of 66 inches 
and the ghumao is equal to the acre, while in the Hill circle in 
Pathankot the Kangra kadam of 57^ inches, is still in force, 
and the ghumao is only equal to 3,674 square yai’ds. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the CommnniostioM. 
district as returned in quinquennial 
Table No. I, of the Administration 
Report for 1890-91, as amended by 
omitting the length of the Amritsar- 
Pathankot road within the district, as 
this is now kept up as an unmetalled 
road only. There are some isolated 
stretches of metal on some of the 
other lines of communication which 
are not included in this return, and 
part of the Pathankot- Dunera road is 
now being metalled. Table No. XLVI, shows the distances from 
place to place as authoritatively fixed for the purpose of calculat- 
ing travelling allowance, while Table No. XIX, shows the are* 
taken up by Government for roads and railways in the district. 


Commnnicaiions. 

1 

Miles. 

Navigable rivers 

80 

Metalled roads 

22 

Un metalled roads ... 

57^ 

Kailway 

43 
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Nsriicable riTeri. 


The R.U'i and Beils are both navigable for country craft 
throughout their cour.ses \s’ithiii the district. The principal 
Oil these rivers, as stated in the Ptiiijah Famine iieporfc (18/9), 
is shown in Table No. XX^ . The mooring places and ferries, 
and the distances between them, are shown below, following the 
downward course of each river: — 


Kirers. 

i 

iDistauce 
Stations. \ 

! miles. 

I 

Hirers. 

1 

Stationi. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

r 

Baaobli --- j 

0 

r 

1 

Katligaih 

0 


Sii'inapar ... 1 

12 

t 




1 



Bianpur 

6 


Sliabpur ■■■ j 

4 





Baherian j 

8 


Pakhowil 

5 


SuuiUi' Cbak ... 1 

4 





1 



Xosliahra 

4 


Jhcla 

4 





Akhwara 

5 


1 Mauii 

5 

>■ < 

Gitlri 

t> 

1 ' 

Bavarian 

5 


Jalala 

5 





Triminu 

4 

1 

ilullanwul 

4 


Durangla 

4 

1 

J 







Bhct 

5 


P«ra Tathanaa 

4 





Chandu Vadala 

5 


Sirigobiiiclpor ... 

6 


Bulaki Chak 

4 

1 






1 

Bagheh 

5 


Dera Ntinak 

5 





The boats on tlm Beas, as compared with those on the Eavi, 
have a very low gunwale ; their prows, on tlie other hand, are 
much higher, and so catch more wind. Tliey are of the kind 
commonly found on all Punjab rivers, except that they are 
smaller. The navigation of the rivers is sufficiently dangerous 
in the rainy season to prevent merchants sending goods down 
tlie rivers. The navigation season is fixed by the crops. A 
large quantity of gur and ihakkav used to go down the Kavi in 
February, Jlarch and April to Mooltan and Lahore. The 
boats return empty as a i-ule, though some bring cloth. On tlie 
Beas sheiham wood is carrie<l down to Firozpur. The boats 
irenerally return empty. Grain is imjiortod and exported (the 
former very rarely) according to the state of the market, but 
there is not a steady trade in this article on the river. It is 
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’generally carried to Amritsar. The boat.s are generally of forty 
maands burden, being seldom of more bulk on the Beas owing to 
their faulty construction. It is rare for them to rise above 250 
mauiids in bulk on the Bavi. Occasionally boats go down as far 
as Eori Bhakar, but this voyage is quite an event in the lives of 
the boatmen. With tlie exception of Bagheh the Beils ferries are 
all under the control of the Hoshiarpnr District authorities. 

The Amritsar Pathankot Railway, which was the first pro- 
vincial work of the kind undertaken by the Punjab Government, 
was commenced in 1882, and completed in 1884. It runs through 
the centre of the Gis-Ravi portion of the district as far as the foot 
of the hills at Pathankot. But little trade from outside the 
district finds its way' to the railway, as the Ravi and Beas are 
both unbridged, and it is shorter and simpler in most ways for 
the Hoshiarpur district traders to take their goods to the main 
line at Julluudar. Most of the Kaugra trade used to follow the 
same route, but since the bridging of the Chakki, at a cost of Rs. 
1,89,220 in 1890, a good deal of traffic is now being attracted to 
Pathankot. The stations on the railway are shown below ; — 
A’airka 6 miles from Amritsar, 3i(l class Station. 

Katliii Nangal 12 ,, „ ,, „ 

Jainti[jur IS ,, .. 

Batiila 21, ,, ,. ,, 2ml 

(jhhina 32 ,, UrJ ,, ,, 

Dhnrin-ill 3('i .. 

for the use of Egertou tVoolleii .Mills at Dhariwal. 

Sohal oS miles from Amritsar Srd class stuliou. 

Gurdaspur -ITy ,, ,, 2u(l ,, „ 

Ditianagar 51 f ■, >, ,• <^*'d ,, 

Jhaklio Labri 5iJ ,, ,, ,, 

Sariia 01; „ .. •, >• ,• 

Paths akot OOj .. .. .. _ 2ucl 

The following table shows the princi])al roads of the district, 
together with the hailing jilaces on them, and the conveniences 
for travellers to be found at each. All these roads arc in a good 
state of re])air ; — _ 


Koatc. 


Ualiiii" place, 


Distance 
in miles 


Koniarks. 


f liatala 
j Biclipiir 


Surai, Kiicainpin^^ Kr^uud, Supply- 
house aud Kcst-houae. 

10 Encamping ground aud Bupply-liousc. 


Giirdasi»ur 


Parmaiiand 


10 ; Kiicainping ground, Dak BungalOTT 

and Sarai. 

11 Siipph -lionse and old thana. 


P 

o 

< 

H 

P 




Pathankot 


j Dunera 
I Mann'il 


Bolera 


13 Dak Bungalotv, Barai, Encamping 
i grouud, aud District Best-house. 

17 I Sarai. Dak Bungalow and Encamp- 
ing ground. 

10 , Ddk Bungalow and small Camning 
I ground. 

5 ' Encamping ground. 


0 Dalhousie 


S ' Encamping ground and Hotel. 
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Route. 

1 Halting place. 

1 

Distance 
in miles. 

j Remarks. 

1 

'I a r 

‘f 

1 

Trinimu 

1 ! 

I Oi Encamping ground and Supplr-house 

Z o j 



. Up to Trinimii rMetalled road. 

u ^ i 

; Kot Naina .. , 

I 

, Police Rest-house and Sncamping 

« o '! 

[ 1 


ground. 

2 “ 1 

« 4 

Niir Kut 

' 8 

, Encamping groihnd. 


1 

Shah Gbanb ... 

9 

and Siipplyhouse. 

GcsnAspcE and Jagatpur 

Oi 

Encamping ground. 

UOSHIARPCR 

' 


1 

ROAD. 

j 



£ -■ r 

1 


! 

- “ 

, Xarot 

14 i Polica Eeat-liouse. 

i '-5 ' 

Ikhlaspnr 

9 


1 

1 SbakargarL ... 

p 




i 

Dinaxagar to 

Xarot 

12 


Naeot. 




Pathaxkot to 

J Mirtlial 

12 

Encampiog ground and Sarai. 

Hushiarpck. 




1 

e f Gurdnspur 

... 


•J ^ 1 

1 i?ai)rai 

11 

Uest-liouse. 

1 


! Kalaniiur 

4 

' Enrope.an riuarters iu tbe Municipal 

D u 1 

i 


Committee house. 

CP ^ 

! Dera Xanak ... 

. 7 

Police Hest-bouse. 

Dira Xaxak 
to Fatcrgaku 

1 Fatehgarl: 

I 

12 

1 

Sarai vritb European quarters. 

Batat-a to 

i Bliet 

13 

Camping ground. 

IIoSHIABPCR. 

j 

A 


Baiai.a to 
Urea Xaxak. 

Dora Nauak ... 

i 

18 


Batala to 
Fatirgabu. 

Fatebgarli 

1C 

'■ 

Batala to Sibi- 

Sirigobiudpur 

19 

Police Rest-house. 

GOBINDPCB. 




GctnAsruB C 
to SlEIGO- < 

Satbiali 

9 

Caual Rcst-bouae. 

BINDrL'B. (. 

.Sirigobindpur 

j 

IG 

Police Rest-bonae. 

DkX’AXACAS to 

Triminu ... , 

11 


Tbihhu. 

! 



Pathaxkot to 

Sbahpur ... • 

8 

Encamping ground, Suppiy-bonse 

Dalhousie via 

1 


and Keat-bousc. 

Shahpcb. 

Dhdr ... ' 

12 

Dak Bungalow .and Camping ground. 
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Route. 

Ilalliug place. 

Dic-t.auce 

ill miles. 

/• 

The Military ^ 

Dimera 

11 

Road. ) 

Xainikliad 

10 

( 

Dalhousie 

13 

r, 

Triminu 


GcRDA'PCK to 1 

Kot Xaina 

■1', 

SiALKOT via .{ [ 

Shakargarh ... 

s ! 

IShakargauii. I 

Sheklipur 

0 : 

L 

Zaffarwal 

7 , 

Shakargarh to 

Darmau 

15 ) 

Dakman. 



Shakargar to 

Dera Kanak ... 

18 1 

DkK V NA.NAK, 


1 

GcRDASPfR to 

Hardo Chauni 

i 

Hakiio Ciian.xi. 


1 

•1 


Remarks. 


Eueampinjv ground, Sarai and Dak 
Rungalow. 

Encamping ground. 

IloLul. 


Rest-lionse and Sarai. 
Tempcrarj' Camping ground. 
Tuhsil llest-liousc. 
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There is also a Camping ground and Sarai at east Dnnera 
on the old road to Bakloh. A gond nnmetalled cart-road runs 
along the bank of the Bari Doab Canal, which is bridged at the 
following places : — • 

IJiSl.VNCi: FROM HEAD-qCARTt'RS. 


2Iuoh0l>Hi . 

f'"'l JjnU'juluH'. 


Fc>t. 

!Miilikpur 

l-t class Chuwki 

7 

■luo 

Gulpur 

2::d 

10 

•lAtHl 

Dhinipur 

1st 

10 

4 ecu 

Tujihial 

Riiil 

20 

1,000 

{Strkidu 

Rnd 

21: 

2.5u0 

Tibti 

1st . 

oO 

1,380 

Tiil\\ andi 

2nil .. 

^•>0 

1.780 

Kuler 

1st .. 

42 

2.474 

Kiuij.ir 

2.1.1 .. 

00 

1,0SU 

Aliu al 

Isl 

00 

1.100 


Tlicrc are also scc-)iid class Canal cliowkis, at Khundeli, 
Rajuwal, Anjlo in the Curtlaspur tahsil, and at Fatheligarh in 
Batala on Eajhali.-'is, and there arc hrst class chowkis on the Kasiir 
branch at Panjgarain .and on the Sabi'.-iou brancli at Sathiali 
Ilarehowal and .Mandiiila. 

There arc District Kest-liousos at Batliaukot, Sliakargarli 
Batala, Diuaiiagar and Sa])rai, and similar buihlings have been 
sanctioned for Darmau ami Ikhluspiir in Shakargarh; and at 
Kania or Dhariwiil in Gurdaspur: so in the mutter oi' Bungalows 
the district is wmll piovided. 

The Dak bungalows arc completely furnished and provided 
with servants. The I'istrict liosr-hnnses am furnished, but have 
no servants, ('vi'. pt ;i clioiil. idar. 'JTto I’oliro I’ost-houscs have 
fnrnitiu'O, ('ror!c(‘r\ and I'nokmg iiimisds, Iml no servants. The 
Canal Bungalows have furniture only, and the second class 
choukis, oil the main line, have been, for the most part, turned into 
godowns. 
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The following is a list of the Post ofEccs iu the district : dis- 
tinguishing l)et\vee:i tho^e maintained from Imperial and those 
kept 11]) from District Funds. 


Tabt-il. 


Gukuaspir 


Batala 


Shak.irg.irh 


Pathankot 


GlRUASrl K 


Batala 


SlIAKAKLARlt 


PATIlA\K<iT 




No. 


Li 

V. 

r 

; 

i 


N.ime of jilaco. 


I’on 

oiiit'c. 


Moiu-y order 
office. 


8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

i:? 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

IS 

19 

20 


24 

21 


(Tunlaspur 
Dliariwil 
LU'nuuagar 
Kahnuwaa 
Kalaiuiur 

Batala 
iJer.i Naiiak 
Kadiaii .. ! 

Sirigobindpur... i 
Patehgarli 
Dharuikot llaii- j 
illiavva. I 

Sliakargarh ' 

Nainakot 
Gldjii mal 
Kaiijri'r 

Path.iiikot 

lalkloll 

Suj.inpur 
Gharota 
t-lialiiair 
Uunci a 
i.'adliopiir 
Naiol J.iiiiial 
■Siiigli. 


Imperial. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 


Dimkri' Post Orpre. 


Uoiaogla 

Babraiiipiir 

Dehrinala 

Bbaa. 

1 baiidiniwala 
Kala Algbanan 

Bara Manga ... 
Iklila.spnr 
Bara Pi ml 


1 I Gutd.-i-jpar 
lliiiaiiagar 
Dh.'iiia al 

Batala 
do. 


1 At nits 


in Mirtbal 
11 ! Narol Malira 


Gurdasiair 

do. 

Bhakargaili 

Diirinagar 

Palli.'u.kol 


Savings 

Bank. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Batala. 

1 

1 

Dera Nanak. 


. 1 ' 1 
1 ! 1 
1 ' Sliakargarh 
1 ! do. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Madhopur 

1 . 

1 

1 i Path.aukoU 


Gnrdaspui . 

Ilinanagar 

Dlniriwal 

Batala. 

d,i. 

A nil ilsar. 
Gurdaspur. 

do. 

Sliakurgarb. 

Din.-uiagar. 

Palhiiiikot. 
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CHAPTKll V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


The Gurdiispur district is under tlie control o.f the Com- 
missioner of the th.e I.aliore division. The ordinary head- 
quarter’s staff of the district consists of a Deputy CoinniissHiner, 
a District Jiidqe and four Extr.a Assistant Coinuii,'.sionc.''.s. 
An As'istani Chunuiissioner is placed in separate chartre of the 
Dalhousie sanitarium durirar the season (April to October). 
Each tahsil is in charge of a 'rahsiklar assistml by a Naib. 
There is also a Munsif attached to each tahsil, and in the Batala 
tahsil there are two Munsifs. With the exception of Sliakarg-arh 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the ilunsi*‘s does nut coincide with 
the tahsil boundaiies, as a ro-adjnstment of jnris'iietion has been 
necessitated by the state of civil litigation, under whic'u the 
Palliiinkot IMunsif lakes part of the Gurdaspur tahsil, while the 
remainder of this and the Batalii tahsil are distributed betweui 
the other three Munsifs. One of the Munsifs at Batala atid the 
Gurdaspur Munsif have powers of a ismall Cause Court through- 
out their respective tahsils. 


Chapter V- 

Administration 

and 

Finance- 

Executive and 
Judicial. 


Tahsi'l. 

Knnungas. 

PatW'i 

Asaisy 

fi< k(U( 1 
tiinttf. 


Office. 

Field. 

Patw ans. 

1 Assistant 
: Patwaiip. 

Gurdaspur ... 

1 

5 

120 

i 

Batala 

1 

5 

12 1 

1 

Sliakargarh ... 

1 

4 

107 

1 

Pathankot 

1 

3 

00 

1 10 

Total ... 

4 

17 

420 

55 


The village 
revenue staff is 
shown in the mar- 
gin- There is also 
a District Kanuiigu 
and an Assistant at 
the s a d a r. The 
following fi g u r e s 
show the average 
of each F i c 1 d 
Kanungo and Pat- 
waris char<re. 


Ai'fvd'^e area 
}h'r Circle, 
Field Kanungo ... r>8,0l.5 

Patwari 2,730 


Ai 'eraqp 
jTehl'i. 

01.77-1 

3.510 


Average 

hohlings, 

27,109 

987 


Average 

revernip. 

90,0.39 

3.G20 


The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the last five 
years are given in Table No. XXXIX. 
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Chapter V- 


Besides tlie executive staff detailed in tlio preceding para- 
grapli, there Ava^; a Beiicli of three Honorary Magistrates at 
Batala, who exerci-^ed judicial powers on the criminal side within 
the municipality, hut owing to caus-^s noticed in Chapter VI, 
Criminal, Police there is at pre'Cnt only one ineiuber of the Bench in existence, 
so its powers are in abeyance. The police force is controlled 


Administration 

and 

Finance. 


and Gaol3. 


by a District Superintendent and an 
" ■ ■ Table 


As 


of the force as given in 


istant. The strength 
No. I of the Police Eeport for 
1891 is shown in 
the margin. T h e 
total cu't of the 
force wasRs. 87,757, 
of which 74,757 are 
met from Imperial 
or Provincial 
Funds and t li o 
balance from other 
sources. In addi- 
tion to this force 
2,000 watchmen are 
entertained a n d 
paiil by a lionso- 
tax levied upon tlie 
village coiiimnuitics 
for the ]) Li r p 0 s e, 

T) -o .TO ' f 

s. to,-.. 0 a year. I lie he.it^ of tlie-e -watclimen. have recently 
l.eeurevi^ei and the immher ciiiewhai rmliiced to lighten the 
cliaige oil the people, as hererolijrc' rlu-v Imd been ii.iid in part 
in grain and b\' 'iiiall gi-auts of himl ' ' 

been regularly fixed in ca.-h to 


Class of Police. ' 

Total \ 
strenortli 


' ■ifiuh. 

Standing 
a aard, 

1 

Protection 

and 

dcttccir.u. 

District Impcriul 

4hJ 

OS ■ 

318 

Mfiuici[)al 

liG 


110 

Ferry police ... 

10 


10 

Cantonnieiit 

' 5 


o 

Total 

o-'-i 

j i 

'*>S 1 !s'. 


and now their pay 
-eeuie gremer efficiency. 


has 


The 1 lianas or principal police lurisdiciions are distributed 
as follows : — 


.'cirigobiudjmr, 


Fat eh garb and 


1 ahsil^ Gnrdaspnr — Diininagar, llaiini, Kalanaiir, and 
Kahuiiwan. 

Tahsd Bat da,— Ihitdla 
Di ra X.-tnal:. 

Tahsil Slndvargarh— K.itnaina, Chhamal ami Shahgharlh. 

I alisil I afliankol — I’athankot. iShahpnr, Dnnera, Dalhousie 
and N.arot. 

llieie are no jiolice ontpo.-t'. or cliaukis in ilio district, as 
the post at Dimcra it really uorketl a, police station. I’l.ero is 
a catfle-poiind at earli lliami and at Mmlliopur, Atliwal, Kotla 
<uid I a nj gar. din. tlio last tour lioing niitlor tlie man ng'ement of 
the Canal Uei.artment. The follov'-iig is a !i-t ol disridct cattle- 
pounds ; — 


Gnrd:isj)ui-, 
Dera Nanak, 
Pathankot, 


1 


I.mler tlie iiia nagemen t of the 
luueipal Committee. 
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4. 

Kahnuwan, 


\ 





Chapter V. 

5. 

Etlnia. 







Administration 

6. 

7. 

Batala, 

Fatehgarh, 







and 

Finance- 

8. 

Sujanpur, 


I 





Criminal, Police 

9. 

Narot, 







and Goals. 

10. 

Dnnera, 


Under 

the 

management 

of 

the 


11. 

Shakargavh, 

\ 

{ 

> District Board. 




12. 

Kot Naina, 








13. 

Sbahgharib, 








14. 

Shabpur, 








1-5. 

Sirignbindpur, 








16. 

Trimmn, 








17. 

Clihannil, 


! 






18. 

Diuanagar, 








19. 

Kalananr, 

.. 

Undei- 

the 

management 

of 

the 



Deputy Coiiuuissioner. 


The district lies witliin the Lalicre police circle under the 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Lahore. 

The district "aol at head-nuarters contains accoiuniodation for 
242 male and 10 female prisoners, or 2-jo in all, with an allowance 
of 648 cuhic feet of space for each ])risoner. The average 
strength in 1891 was 20-j prisoners. 'J'able No. NL gives 
statistics of criminal trials, Table No. XI.I of police inquiries and 
Table No, XLfl of convicts in gaol for the last five years. The 
Sahusis are tlie only caste proclaimed as a criminal tribe under 
Act XXVn of 1871 (the Criminal Tribes’ Act) in this district. 

The other .similar tribes, such as llaniis, Gandhelas, Pakkhiwarus, 

Phernas are not registereil iis criminal tribes. Tbe Sahnsis 
were proclaimed a criminal trib(' in 1876. They reside in all 
four tidi.sils of this district, hut they are to be found cbiefly in 
the jurisdiction of the feirigobindpur, Batala, Fatebgarb, 

Kotuaina, Chhainal, Dera Xanak, Rania, Diiianagar and Pathan- 
kot subdivisions of flu* Gurdaspiir district. 'I'he number on the 
register in 1891 was ],jG9. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last nine Revenue, taxea 
years, so far as they are made under tlie orders of the Financial 
Coinmis.sioiier, are shown in 'I’able Xo. XXVIII, while Tables 
Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXI V, and XXXIII give further details 
of land rev'enne, excise, license tax, and stamps, respectively, 
d’ahle No. XXXI llA shows the iinmher and situation of Regis- 
tration ofileos. 'I'lieie is now oidy one central distillery at 
Gurdaspiir. 'J’he cull i vatioii of poppy is carried on in this district 
on a siiial] sciile. In 1891 th(> ar. a under ciiliivation was 99 acres. 

Goveniiiieiir lands and land ii'veiine and settlements are noticed 
below at pagi's I jj-Kit. 'J'able No. X.XXVl gives the income and 
cxpenirit 11 re from distiict funds, win. h are controlled by a Board 
con.sistiiig of 20 ineuiber.-., of wliom 9 are appointed by. Goverii- 
meiit, rh , Diqiiitv Commissioner as President, Civil Surgeon, 

District Inspector of Schools and six non-official members, and 
the remaining D! members are delegated by the Local Boards, 
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Chapter V- who again are elected under the provisions of the District Board 
Administration different zails. Tlie present qualification for a vote 

and fbat the voter pays per annum Rs. 2-1-4 or upwards as local 

Finance- rate, or is a headman, or that he is assessed at Rs, 2-1-4 or upwards 
Eerenue taxes and Di.strict Board Act, and a candidate possessing these 

Eogistrati’on, qualifications is eligible for election as a Local Board member. 

Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, while 
the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 

The income from provincial properties for the last five years — 


Source of ineotno. 

lSSt;-S7 

1SS7-SS, 

1888-80. 

! 889-00. 

1800-91. 

Ferric^ vithont ))oai-!)ritIees 

■ 0,7Si 

8.2.37 

S.808 

0,305 

7,205 

Stag'iug hioignlows, &c. ... 

2,3.71 

2,083 

2,1S7 

2,183 

1,040 

Eucainpins^ jrronnds 

■J3t 

310 ' 

21U 

370 

232 

^'attle-pouinN 

. 0.G37 

C,S42 ' 

7.022 

7,203 

8,273 

Nazul properties ... 

2,028 

3,o.7,S : 

1,001 

2,200 

1,017 

Total 

. 21,234 

2o.,7i30 1 

20 21 S 

18,020 

lO.CilG 


The ferries, dak bungalows and encamping grounds Inivo 
already been noticed at pages l l'.'-l lo, tind the cattle-pounds at 
pages 140-147. 'I'lie Dunera dak bungalow was built in 1890 at 
a cost of Ks. 8,29.'> by the District Board. 

'I'he principal naziil properties consist of — 

1. >Sher SSinglds haradari at Batiila. 

2. Bharnsher Klidnwala tank at Batala, 
o. Colonel Lake’s tank at Batala. 


4. 

Garden 

Tdra Chandwfila at 

Hatalt 

5. 

Do. 

Bhim Singhwala 

ditto. 

G, 

Do. 

at Turagmrh. 


r- 
/ . 

Do. 

at Ghurnman. 



The gardens at Doda, Bal and Bhalipur Coraia and a por- 
tion of the gardens at Glnimroan and Taragarh have been sold. 

’I’ablo No. XXKVII gives figures for tlio Government and 
Aided Higb, Middle and I’rimarv Bchool.s in the District. 

Ldiication is in a progressive state. There are 115 Board 
Schools in the district, one of which is an Anglo-Vernacular 
High School and is situated at Gurdaspur The Anglo-Ver- 
nacular Middle Schools are at Batala, Dera Nanak, Sirigobind- 
pur, Dinanagar and Bathaukot, and the Vernacular Middle at 
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Kalanaur^ Snjanpnr and Kanjrur. The number of Primary 
Schools for boys is 98 and for girls 10. In addition to these 
there are three aided Mission Schools. The Baring High and 
the city Mission Schools both at Batala, and a Primary jMissiou 
School at Patehgarh. 

The following is a tabular view of these institutions showing 
the number in each tahsil and the body or other association in 
charge of them ; — 


1 



District Bo.tRD 
Schools. 

Municipal Board 

►Sc HOOLS. 

Aided Mis- 
sion Schools 

Tahsil. 

ri 


i 

P)i)nanj 

Schools. 




P) iiiiani 
Schools. 


3^ 



^ r. 

S-4 C 

s c 
-a -= 

A. V. High 

."i 1 ^ 

^ ' p. 

^ ^ > 

F 1 S 

To 

1—^ 

<: 

< 

P, 

K 

X 

> 

< 

P 

P 

C 

Gurdaspur 

38 



i 

30 I ... 

1 

1 

1 


O 

... 



Batala ... 

35 



2-1 2 


3 


3 


1 

1 

1 

S h a k a r- 

27 


... 1 

25 1 









garb, 

Pathauko: 

35 



o 1 ... 


1 

1 







The Baring High School is open to thristiau boys only, but 
the Mission Schools at Batala and Patehgarh admit boys without 
distinction of race and creed. 

Of the English teaching schools the largest are those of 
Batala and Gurdaspur. 'I'lie Batala School was established in 
the year 1857 with a view to spreading English education in the 
S' largest town of the Gurdaspur district, there exi'-ted no other 
English School at that time, Gurdaspur itself being a mere vil- 
lage. The school is fed by three branches situated in different 
parts of the town and teaching up to the Lower Primary standard. 
The whole school is instructed bv .a staff consisting of 2d 


teachers : — 

Middle Department KuglisU teachers ... 2 

Ditto Deraiau and Arabic teacbers ... ... 1 

Ditto Matheuiatie.il teacliers .. ... ... 2 

Ditto Sanskrit teaclier ... ... ... ,,, 1 

Upper Primary English.teachers 3 

Ditto Oriental teachers ... ... ... ... 3 

Lovrer Primary teachers 14 


Chapter V- 

Administration 

and 

Finance- 

Education. 


The Batala h'chool. 
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Chapter T- 

Admiaistration 

and 

Pinance- 

Th« Gurdaspar 
High School. 

Other Middle 
Schools. 


The boardincr house attached to this school has always 
been popular and well ‘ nianasrcd. There are 127 boarders 
accommodated in three separate buildings, two of which are 
Government and one is private property. They are in charge 
of paid Superintendents, two of whom are teachers on the 
school staff and receive additional allowance for this extra duty. 

The Anglo-Vernacular School at Sirigobindpur and Dera 
Nanak are next in importance. Until 1889 the school at Dera 
Nanak was only a vernacular one teaching up to the Middle 
standard, but since then it has been converted into an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School aud is rapidly improving. The con- 
version was brought about at the request of the Bedis of this 
place. The school receives a grant of Es. 30 per mensem from 
the provincial revenuc.s. Public boarding houses are attached 
to all the Anglo-Vernacular Schools aud to the Vernacular 
schools at Kanjrur aud Kalanaur. 

Tlie following table shows the distribution of tbc Primary- 
schools : — 


Lht of Primary Schools in each Tahsil. 


Gurtlaspur. 

Batata. 

Sl.aknrgarti. 

Pathaukot. 

Paoiilr. 

Masaniun. 

Shiikargfirh- 

Parmanand. 

Bliarat. 

Diatgarh. 

Phaprwari. 

Chastima Chakra- 

Muriira. 

Chanlidariwala. 

Iklil.'ispur. 

Will. 

Duraiigl.i. 

Ghumaii. 

Masiiir. 

Gharota. 

H.ardo Chhanuiun. 

Ctiiina Ktiudi. 

Sukho Chak. 

Xoshehra Nil- 

Bhopar. 

Qadian. 

Clihamnl. 

trandiin 

Kot Santokh Rai. 

Bbum. 

Kainakut. 

Taragurh. 

SuUi. 

Dliapai. 

Bliikbu Chak. 

Tiirgarh. 

BJiaghariwal. 

fJtianiikoi Bagga. 

Mau^a. 

Narot Mehra. 

Buche ISangal. 

Dtiarnikol Hau- 

Blua Bullu 

Narot Jaimal Singh 

Ghamijiau. 

dhiUva. 

Maddo. 

Malkpur. 

Nosbehra. 

Bbagonat.i, 

Doda. 

Shatipur KanUi. 

Kbunda. 

Gar'.vali 

Veram. 

Phant/ota. 

Garcias ^angal. 

KotU Surat Malli, 

Kotia PathaliaD. 

Mi'rtlial. 

Fakiwan. 

DhariT\a!i, 

Mtiatta. 

Zaini'nddri. 

Dalelpur. 

Sbabpur Jajau. 

Guuitala. 

Kathiattr. 

Wadala Hangar. 

Do. (Miraiva 

Dafllio Cliak. 

Gilds' Schools. 

Kabnuwan. 

Talwaudi Raman, 

Bara Find. 

mi. 

Jogi Chiman. 

Do. Lai Singh 

(rurala. 


Kot Todar Mai, 

Kala Patliaiian. 

tili.ajna. 


llundi Karat. 

GhaiJike. 

Karvval. 


DherifTMa. 

Blioieko. 

Sathiala. 


Gborewab. 

Rabiniabad. 

Zn itunddf'i. 


Jagatpnr. 

Ghogra. 

Ruinri. 


Saliowal. , 

D had la la. 



Talibpur. ' 

Z(i mi/iddf’i. 

Chtiallc. 


Jandi. 

Aulakb. 

GtGs* Schvol. 


Tibbar. 

Bahrampnr. 

Zaminddri. 

Jagowal. 

Girls* Sclionls. 
Gurdaspur (Urdu), i 
Do. (TIindi). ; 
Dinanagar (Urdu). ! 

Do. (Ifindi). i 
Kalanaur (Urdu). - 

Marar. 

TaiwaTidi Bharat. 

Gnls' Sf hntif 
Tahvandi Bharat. 
Dora Nunak. 

1 

Katijiilr. 
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Of tlie 98 Primary Schools 8 are Zamindari Schools. Th( y 
were opened in 1888 for the special benefit of the agricultural 
classes. The scheme of studies in these schools is confined to the 
teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic is taught strictly in 
accordance with the native methods. 

Female education is in a backward state. The schools for 
girls are — two at Gurdaspur, tw'o at Dinanagar, one at Dera 
Nanak and at each of the following places : Kanjrur, Nanak, 
Kalanaur and Talwandi Bharat. 


Chapt^ 

Adminiatratieii 

and 

rinanoa- 
other Middle, 


The statistics oE those schools at the close of the school 
year ending 29th February 1892 are given below : — 


Local Board by wbem 
administered. 

Number of schools. j 

GnU^ rtadiftff in 

Girlt. 

Agiiculturista. ] 

ec 

u 

o 

o 

1 

J 

Total. 

2? 

:c 

X 

B 

a 

eS 

5 

E 

cr 

c 

5 

Others. 

District Board 

3 


89 

89 

10 

38 

So 

... 


6 

Municipal Board 

5 

0 

178 

187 

09 


118 


... 

10 

Total 

8 

9 

2C7 

270 

85 

38 

153 



10 


In addition to the institutions mentioned above, 42 in- 
digenous schools received grants aggregating P»s. 2,1-33 in 1891, 
of which Es. 05 w'ere paid by municipal and tlie rest by District 
Funds. 


Table Ko. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are 
under the general control of the Civil Surgeon. The Assistant 
Surgeon attached to the sadar station holds charge of the 
civil station for seven months in the year during the absence on 
deputation of the Civil Surgeon at Dalhousie. The several 
outlying branch dispensaries noted below are, with the excep- 
tion of Batiila and Pathankot, where Assistant Surgeons are 
posted, in the immediate charge of Hospital Assistants. The 
general health of the district is discussed at page 16, and special 
infirmities at page 17 ante. 


Batala and Pathankot ... In charge of Assistant 

Surgeons. 


Sirigobindpur, Fatehgarh, Dinii 
nagar, Kalanaur, Sujanpur 
Xarot and Shakargarh. 


1 


In charge of Hospital 
Assistants, 


Medical. 
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Chapter V- 

Administration 

and 

Finance- 

Medk-al. 


Gordaspur dis- 
pensary. 


At Madliopur there is a special dispensary kept up at the 
cost of the Canal Department, and at Dlniriwal the new Egerton 
Woollen Mills Company maintains a Hospital Assistant and 
small druggery. 'J'lie Di.strict Hoard has also obtained the 
services of a Hospital Assistant for itineration in Sliakargarh, 
where there is only one small dispensary. 

The Gurdaspur dispensary was founded in 1855. It is 
situated just outside the town adjoining the Grand Trunk Road 
and contains accommodation for 20 male and 8 female in-door 
patients, and two lunatics with a watd for two patients suffering 
from contagious diseases. 'J'he staff consists of one Assistant 
Eurgoon in charge, with a Ho.spital Assistant, compounder, 
dresser, and menials. A spacious operating room has lately 
been added, and two dead-houses on a new and improved plan 
have been built at Gurdaspur and Batala. Within the last 
two or three years also a large sum lia.s been spent in providing 
accommodation for in-door patients at all the outlying dis- 
pensaries, so the arrangements for medical relief are tolerably 
satisfactory. A European midwife is also retained by the 
District Board in connection with the Dufferin Fund arrange- 
ments. 


Eccleslasticixl. 


Cantonments, 
troops, 4c. 


There is a small church at Gurdaspur capable of seating 
24 persons. No Chaplain is posted there, but the Chaplain of 
Amritsar visits it periodically. A regular Chaplain is also 
stationed at Dalliousic, and ministers to the troops at Dalhousie 
and Baiun and visits Bakloli. A church has lately been built 
at Dalhousie; and at jMadhopnr there i.s a church which, though 
small, is, thanks to tlic officers of the Canal Department, who 
constructed the Bari Doab Canal, a handsome building. This 
has recently been placed under the Chaplain of Amritsar. 

Gurdaspur was originally a cantonment and nothing else, 
and a regiment of Bengal Cavalry was stationed in the district. 
The troops were gradually withdrawn and now there are no 
troops stationed in the di.strict except those in the hills. At 
Bakloh there is a regiment of Gurkhas of two battalions, while 
at Baiun (Dallionsiej is located a detacimient of sick and 
invalids, and drafts from several European Regiments are sent 
up during the hot Aveather. The strength of the garrison 
during the hot weather is about 1,.500. These troops are under 
the command of the General OHicer Commanding at Lahore. 


Head-qmarters of The Bari Doab Canal Avhich runs through the district as far 
other Departmorit-i. down as Aliwiil i.s under the ch.arge of the Executive Engineer, 
1st Du'ision, stationed at Amritsar, tho lemtiiiiing portion is 
under charge of the Executive Ungineer, 2nd Division, whoso 
head-quarters are aLo at Amritsar. The Superintending Engi- 
neer of tho B;iri IJofib Canal has lil.s lieud-qiiartL'i-s at Amritsar. 
The public buildings and the Eathnnlmt and Italhonsic roads 
are under the charge of the Exocutivu Engineer, Provincial 
Branch, stationed at Amritsar, who is subordinate to the Supei in- 
tending Engineer at Lahore. The telegraph lines of the Amrit- 
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sar and Patliaakot Railway are nncier the charge of the Execn- Ch apter V- 
tive Engineer, Railway Works at Amritsar, while the post Administration 
offices arc under the control of the Superintendent of Post 
Offices at Amritsar. Finance- 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and Statistics of land 

the totals of land revenue 
collections since 1868-t)9. The 
remaining items for 1889-90 
and 1890-91 shown in the mar- 
gin. Table No. XXXI gives 
details of balances, remissions 
and agricultural advances for 
the last nine years. Table No. 

XXX shows the amount of 
assigned land revenue, while 
Table No. XIV gives the areas 
upon which the present land 
revenue of the district is as- 
sessed. Further details as to 
tlie basis, incidence and work- 
ing of the current settlement will be found below. 

The territorial transfers mentioned in Chapter II, which Tie Regular Set- 
occurred while the s<*tclemeuts were actually in progress, have 
made it difficult to trace the reveuue history of the district. 

The summary settlement of tlie greater part of the area included 
ill tlie district was olfeeted by Captain Lake, and the regular 
settlement was nudertakoii by jlr. K. H. Davies in the Bari DorLb, 

Mr. Temple in the trans-Ibivi tract, and Mr. Barnes in the portion 
of the Pathankot tahsil as first included in Kfingra, Mr. Davies’ 
printed report of 1854 refers to two different tracts. Mr. 

Temple and Mr. Prinscp owing to causes explained in tlie 
.Shakargarh assessment rejiurt wrote no report at all, and this 
had to be done in 18-jl) by Mi'. Cnst as Commissioner of Amritsar. 

Another result of the territorial transfers was that in the 87 
estates transferred from Kangra, the {jhiunao, of 3,674 square 
yards based on the -51 ^ kadam was used, while Mr. Davies 
worked w'irh a tjlmmdo of 4,000 square jairds olitained by a 00" 
knehnn, and Jlr. Temple n^i-d the 00” kadani giving a ghuindo 
equal to au acre, 'i'he summary seltlemeiit iigures, owing to 
the large number of Jdgir estates left uiiassessed, are not 
complete, and are net very important as the regular settlements 
were made so soon after annexation. 

Jlr. Barnes as in Kangra assessed by tnluqds and not by 
assessment circles. Mr. Criiisep and Jlr. Blyth working under 
the orders of Jlr. Temple ami Mr. Davies, divided up their tracts 
into regular asse-smont circle.s, and worked very much on the 
same lines as (hoso on wliieli present asse.ssnients are conducted. 

The Government share of the produce was, however, taken ns ^ 
instead of 21^ per cent. 

Jlr. Barnes’ assessment covered the present Hill and Kandi 
circles of the Pathankot tahsil, except seven small villages. He 


Source of revenue. 

1SS9-P0. 

1890-91.' 

1 

Leases of "ardens 
and groves. 

].G27 


Fisheries 

Its 

ISO . 

Revenue, fines and 
forfeitares, j 

1,310 

i 1,102 , 

Fees 

4.3S j 

1 

202 
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raised the summary settlement revenue by 4 per cent., taking 
something off the liill estate.s and adding sometliing on the 
Chakki villat^es. The as.sessmeut was sanctioned in 1855 for 

c } 

a term of 30 years from 1350. Elsewhere tlie summary settle- 
ment was mucli reduced. The loss was actually heaviest in the 
Shakargarh tahsil, whore, though Mr. Temple had cut down the 
assessment considerably, it had to be still further reduced as 
detailed in para. 13 of the assessment report owing to wide- 
spread objections raised by the people, and the ultimate result 
was a decrease of 15 per cent. 

In Chak Andar Mr. Temple practically retained the sum- 
mary settlement ynmds, but his assessment was cut dowTi by 10 
per cent., again before being sanctioned for both tracts in August 
1859 for a term of 10 years from kharif 1852. 

Mr. Davies reduced very heavily iu'the rest of the Pathankot 
tahsil, but much of tJ'is reduction ivas due to the levy of a 
separate rate on lands watered from the Hash and Bari Doab 
systems, and to .special allowancos made for deterioration of some 
villages due to the cutting off of their water supply by the works 
necessary for the latter canal. The gross reduction in land 
revenue here amounted to 30 per cent. In the Gurdaspur and 
Batala tahsils he also cut down the demand, and at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Raikes the Commissiouer again revised his proposals 
with the result of a total reduction of 16 per cent, in the former 
and 14 per cent, in the latter. Something of this especially in 
Gurda.spur must however bo put down to the change in the 
system of levy of canal dues. This Regular settlement was also 
sanctioned ill August 1856 for a term of 10 years from kharif 
1852. 


The actual revenue of the present district as assessed at the 
different Regular settlements was as follows. The figures for 
facility of comparison include the potty mdjis, which were left 
nnassessed in most cases and which have now been assessed for 
account [.urposes at the village rates : — 


Gurdaspur 

Hataln, 

Shakarfrarh 

Pathankot 


Rs. 

4,20,780 
4, 11. '.122 
3,28,029 
2,44,407 


Tot.al 14,12,038 


In February 1802 tbo whole district, except the villages 
assessed hy Mr B.^rnes, was placed under revision of settlement 
under the personal sn])crvi.sioii of Mr. E. A. Prinse}>, Settlement 
Commissioner, with Mr. J. B. Lyall, as an As.sistant Settlement 
Officer in Gurdaspur and Pathankot, and Rai Gopal Das, as Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer in Batala and Shakargarh. After 
the famine year of 1800, moreover, Mr. R. E. Egertou, as Deputy 
Commissioner, had already inspected most of the principal 
Shakargarh estates, ami noted up proposals for revision of 
assessment. It is, therefore, a somewhat curious coincidence 
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that no less than three successive Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Punjabj iSir R. H. Davies, Sir R. E. Egertoii, and Sir J. B. Lyall, 
and a Governor of Bombay, Sir R. Temple, have all been directly 
associated with the settlement of this district. 


Chapter V. 

AdminietratioB 

and 

Finance. 


It does not appear that there was any special reason for 
undertaking the revision of settlement bej'ond that the period 
for which the Regular settlement was to run had expired. The 
alterations in the boundaries of the Gurdaspur and Batala tahsils, 
however, which occurred first at this time as i-eferred to in 
Chapter II, were very unfortunate and have rendered it im- 
possible to utilize the assessment returns prepared. Mr. Lyall’s 
inspection notes in the village note-books were full and complete 
and still in most cases accurately represent the condition of the 
estates. In the other talrsils, and especially in Shakargarh, 
however, many villages were never apparently fully inspected, or 
no notes were written up, while in Batiila and the portion of 
Gurdaspur under Rai Gopal Diis, the notes by him and Mr. 
Prinsep are not satisfactory and were not apparently always 
based on an intimate acquaintance with the estate under assess- 
ment. No report was ever submitted on this revision of assess- 
ment for reasons already known to Government and contained 
in the Proceedings of the Punjab Government for 1872-73-74 
quoted in para. 2 of letter No. 103 of 2tith January 188.5, from 
Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, to the Officiating 
Junior Secretary to Government. An acute controversy raged 
over the question whether the settlement should be sanctioned 
at all or whether it should only run for a term of 10 years, but 
eventually on 7th November 1873 it was sanctioned for a term of 
20 years with effect from kliarif 18(35. The results of the re- 
assessment with the ultimate loss to Government are shown 
below : — 


The 1865SeTision 
of Settlement. 


Gurilaspiir 

JIatal.T 

Shakar'.arh 

Pathankot 


Ps. 

a.s;*.;j5l or 0 per cent. 
a.TS.UTl or S „ 
."l.ia, liter 5 
C, IS.aOO or 11 ,, 


12,110,707 or S 


The total revenue propc-ed has been given, including pro- 
gressive assessments which auiounlr'd to only Rs. 748, 3,510, 78(3 
and 1 ,422 in the different tahsils, respectively or Rs. t3,525 in all, 
and for facility of comparison in Pathankot the lS/2 revenue of 
the villages not assessed by Jlr. Priusep has abo been added in. 

The Government demand v as taken as half net assets which 
was calculated as onc-sixtli of the gross produce. 

To quote the letter nientiuiied above from Officiating Senior Review of the re- 
Sccrclnrv, “ the eouelusion arrived at by the (lovernment of India suits of the aesess- 
and by the Punjab (iovornment, wa.s that the .assessment as 
whole was unduly low, and tliat in particular the rates on ’wells theie'rMuU™ 
ivere inadequate in coiisef[nence, of an unsatisfactory method of 
taxation based upon a particular cconoinie theory.” llic main 
causes apparently assigned by Mr. Prinsep for Jiia reductions 
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BeTievr of the re- 
EQltB of the assess- 
ment and of the 
causes which pro- 
duced these results. 


tvere in Gurclaspur and Batala an ovcr-c.'liinate at tlie Regular 
Settlement of the irrigating capacity of the v. elh, coupled with 
a desire not to unduly tax the capital and industry involved in 
the construction of these works. In the canal villages some of 
the decrease was also due to an arrangement whereby ho 
treated the laud in its nuirrigated aspect and cut off part of the 
former land revenue for transfer to the head of canal revenue. 
His actual deductions on this account were made in lump 
sums for each village, as obtained by a varying rate per acre 
on the irrigated area. These transfers however were apparently 
never actually made, for as soon as the settlement was con- 
cluded, the discussiou commenced which eventuated in the 
imposition on the area irrigated in a given year of a canal 
water advantage-rate varying in proportion to the distance of 
the tract from the head of the canal, and the average rainfall, 
being highest at Re. 1-4-9 per acre in Pathankot, and lowest in 
Gurdaspur and Batala at Re. 1-2-0 an acre. 


In Shakargarh the decrease was partly duo to the same 
causes iu the case of wells and to otlier local reasons, such as a 
desire to asses.s the Bharrari and frontier vdlagcs lightly, and 
to reduce the assessment on the former jagir villages of Raja 
Teja fiingli. The reasons have been explained in para. 47 of 
the report. 

In Pathankot special reductions were again given for injury 
caused to the water-supply of some estates by the Btui Uoab 
Canal ^7orks, and the new canal arrangements proposed also 
tended to cut down the former revenue. Speaking generally 
it may he stated that a full and even a high assessment was 
put on B'lroni soils and lands irrigated by private canals, while 
the well lands were let off very easily. 


The revised assessment worked easily and svell generally, 
and the special cases in which suspensions and remissions were 
necessitated and the trifling extent to ^\hich coercive processes 
had to be resorted to are fully detailed in the assessment 
reports. 

The Shahpur- In 18(39, in connection with the lucasurcinents and revision 
Kandi Settlement, of the Record of rights in the Kangi'a District, the I’athankot 
villages which had been settled by Mr. Barnes iu what wa.s 
styled the Shahpur-Kandi tract with Dalhousie were placed 
under revision of records. iMr. iMackworth Young was first 
appointed to the charge of the Settlement, and was succeeded 
in October 1870 by 3Ir. Boe, who completed tlic operations by 
February 187-3, aud submitted a hiial report, which was sanctioned 
by Government iu October 1870. These oiierations did not 
extend to a revision of the assessment, but included a complete 
and very accurate survey. '' 


The KahnuvTiin Some ()3 estates in the Dliaia-Chhambh and Chliambli 
Settlement and Circles in Gurdaspur had been actually settled by Mr. Priusep 
wenu^^“® years, aud iu October 1870 they wore placed 

uuder complete reviaiou of Settlement, Mr. LyuU Settlement 
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CoDiulissiouer, assumed general cliarg’o of the operations with 
Sayad Hadiiy.it AH under him as Extra Assistant Settlemenc 
OfBcer. 'i’ho records and assessment were completely revi.sed 
and, in addition to a fixed assessment on the secure portion 
of the area, to meet tlie case of the great extension of the 
Kahnuwau-Chhamhh, which had resulted from the heavy rainfall 
of 1875-76 aided by increased percolation from the Hangar 
supplemented by the leakage from the Bari Doab Canal, the 
novel expedient of a system of an assessment based on crop 
rate.s and fluctuating from year to j-ear with the area actually 
under crop, was introduced into 37 of the estates, rvhich 
were specially affected by the swamping. The JSettlement 
was .sanctioned in 1880, for the same term as the remainder of 
the district from kharif 1.S78, and the crop rates actually used 
in the area under fluctuating assessment, were Anally sanctioned 
in letter No. 8, dated loth -Januarv 18S3, from Under Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, ;is shown below ; — 

P j lis. 3, an acre wltere the Zabti rate was Ks. 8. 

\ „ 2, ditto ditto „ 5. 


nice, first year 
liice, subseciuont years 
Other kharif crops . . 
Ilabi crops 


PiS. A. P. 
1 4 0 

.2 8 0 
1 4 0 
1 4 0 


an acre. 
}> 

)} 

)> 


The precedent so set was followed between the years 1879 
and 1882, in the followia.g 89 estates, wltere the system was in- 
troduced under the siipervi^ioti of Hadaytit Ali, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, by the demarcation of iluctiiatiug Chaks on the 
1865 maps and without a special revision of the records. 


1 

2 

3 

! 

! 

5 

6 

'A 

o 

v/. 

-AJ 

CJ 

'Ji 

< 

i .s 

o 

>-/ 

1 

1 ' 
1 

' Kslaic. 

( 

1 

1 

1 

ItEMAnKS. 

1 

6/3 

' Dlmiu 

1 

TAilsIL OL KDAisI’L'K. 
Kalijjuir. i 


2 

052 

1 

n 

Kot IMialia. 


3 

! 653 

•, 

Laliri Vairaii. 


4 

oi 3 

Dliaia Bot Boas 

i 

Kiri Afghanaii. 


5 

575 

•) 

Cliak Y.-tcub. 


U 

S7G 


Kotli KawaPiu. 

! 
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ating Assessment. 
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Th« Kahuaiwan Set- 
tlement and Fluctu- 
ating Assessment. 


1 i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



•i 






Ksiale. 

Be. MASKS. 



= 




V 

CCi 

- M 



'u 

X 

// 



C/i 

< 

•% 



7 


Dliaiii Dot Bc;'is 

►^liiu Bliatii. 


8 

Col 


Puclliai 


9 

o37 


Beri. 


10 

550 

a 

Khu-'liiliiui'. 


11 

ool 

; 

Glioreualu 


12 

oo7 

•• 

Jalaipur. 


13 

o52 

” 

Lakiiaupiii’. 


11 

540 


Datarpiir. 


15 

77 

Bet llavi 

Dehliwal.i. 


10 

413 

Nahi'i 

Batli-ul'Zauian. 

j 

17 

147 

Jlaira Kirun... 

Bakiitptir. 


18 

410 

Naliii 

Bhojraj. 


19 

14^5 

Maira Kiran... 

Bueha Xaiiyal. 


20 

148 


Kolia Bueha Nuiigal. 


21 

134 


Gosal. 


22 

155 


Bhopar. 


23 

200 

•J 

; Miani Jliabelan. 


2i 

391 

Xahri 

i Eatiia. 

1 



1 


TAIISIL BATALA. 


25 

427 

Minra Kino... 

Athwal. 


20 

420 

•j 

Belli-. 


27 

410 


Bhihvaii. 


28 

428 

it 

Faitupnr. 


29 

415 

w 

Kelli .Snrai JIalli. 



It wm tiius He seen that the revenue history of the tri- 
.siuce annexation has not been uneventful, and the subiect h' 
been greatly complicated by the numerous territorial transfe' 
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and re-adjustments, and hy the fact, that the most important 
historical feature, the revision of Settlement of 1865, has never 
been properly reported on. Certain petty transfers of estates 
from tahsil to talisil have occurred, but tliese have been already 
noticed in the assessment reports, and it is hardly necessary to TheKahnuwanSet- 
cover the s.aine ground again here, but it may be noted that in tlementand Flnctu* 
deference to the opinion of Colonel Lake the Batala tahsil was on AsseBiment. 
1st April 1867 attached to the Amritsar District. The arrange- 
ment did not work .satisfactorily and it was re-transferred to 
this district on 1st April 1869. 

The history of the present Settlement is contained iu the 
Final Eeport, which has recently been submitted by the Settle- 
ment Officer, ifr. L. W. Dane, from which the foregoing account 
of the previous revenue history of the district has been taken. 

The Settlement commenced in November 1S85, with Mr. 

R. M. Dane iu charge of the operations, and a general revision 
of records and assessment was directed in Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification 42 of 25th February 1886. Under the in- 
structions as modified by the Diaft Settlement instructions pub- 
lished in 1888, the land revenue was not to exceed one-half of 
the share of the produce obtained by proprietors from tenants, 
and in calculating the value of this half net assets share, special 
attention was to be paid to cash rents, wliere such e.visted, and 
to a rough estimate of the value of tlie produce delivered, 
where grain rents prevailed. Lands irrigated from a State 
Canal were to be assessed as unirrigated lands of similar quality 
and advantage.<. Mr. H. M. Dane, owing to ill health had to 
take leave iu October 1887, and Mr. L. W. Dane was appointed 
to the charge of the Settlement and was responsible for the 
actual revi.sion of records and tissessments. The number of 
assessment circles were reduced as shown iu the 
paragraph extracted from the Asses-ment Repoit: — 


following 


Tah:^lL 

circle. 

Present circle. 

Gunliispul' 

20 

5 

BatBla 

to 

o 

Shakarj^Hi’li 

7 

4 

Pallujnktft 

0 

G 


52 

:;o 


The arrangement was sanctioned in letter No. 30 of 3rd 
June 1888, from ISenicr Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 

In Gurdas])ur and Batala the circles are iiidentical, and are 
the following : — 

I Dhaia /?ef /led.?. — Including a strip of higli land just 

above the old high bank and a tract of varying 
width and of:en swam])y just below this in the livcr 
valley. 

II Btingiir . — The rich high backbone of the Doab depend- 

ing on the rainfall in the upper and eastern jiortion 
and on well-irrigation to the south and west. 

III Ncihri . — The tract irrigated by the Bari Doab Canal. 
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IV The Maim Kiran . — Or lig-litcr western Bangar and tlio 
Kiran valley with its sourish saline clays and swamps. 

V The Bet Bens . — Or fertile Bens valley. 

. . lU Sliakargharh the local divisions of the tahsil were 

Settlement followed in selecting as circles the Bharrari or broken upland 

downs, the Darp or fertile alluvial plain between these and the 
river villages, the Paiutla or tract affected bv the Uih and the 
Eavi Bet. 
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In Pathiinkot also the division was easy in the Andar or 
delta of the Ujh and Ravi with its caiial systems, the Ravi Bet, 
the Pathauti or Badshahl Xahr villages, the ftliah Nahii Or 
Bari Doilh Canal irrigated tract, the Kaiidi or slo[iing and 
broken ground below the hills, and the hill circle, containing o3 
villages in the hills, which could not be iijoasured on the squai’e 
system and the estates of Dalhonsic, Baiun and Bakloh. In 
fi-aming these circles care was taken to make the Patwaris’ 
circles coincide in order to facilitado statistical record in future. 
Soils were classdied mainly in U'^cordanco with the Patwarls’ 
rules ; but, as the bulk of tlie (bsirict is uuirri gated, the Barani 
clas.s was divide<l into suh-clasves to suit the varying conditiou.s 
of the tract. In Batahi and (iiird.-ispur the riciicr loams and 
cla 3 's were classed together and tho lighter loams and sand}' 
soils formed .a si-cond class. A similar dl'tinction was drawn 
in Shakargarh, where, however, a further line was drawn between 
the arid uplands and the richer and nioister deposit.s in river 
and torrent valleys and depressions. In Pathankot in the hill 
and Kandi circles a classification liased on the quality of crops 
grown and the niiinher of harvests taken i.if the soil was adopted, 
ill the other 4 for asse.'sment purposes all Baraui soils were 
grouped together. 

^ I he usual emp experimouts were conducted over an area of 
o,/04 acres during a ])criod of 4 years and a report was suhiuitted 
on pj'lces current, ’ilio prices assumed indicated rougldy-a rise 
of 05 per cent, over those .adopted at 18(l.j, which however were 
much lower than the actual ruling prii'cs at tho time even. 


1 Le ineasuremeiits were conducted on the yquako system, 
except ill the e.st.ates of Dalhousie, Ihduu and Bakloh, and 53 of 
the hill villages transferred fioui Kung'ra wheia* squares could 
not be laid down and so tho old map.i base I on tho hjy' kadams 
w ei e letidned. Bl.sewhcro Cis-Huvi the GO’ kadaui was used 
and tlie side.s of the siiuares iiieasurLd 1 ,000 feet. In Cliak 
Aiidtn and iShaKurgarh the oG kadaiii was ao'aln used and the 
squares were of 1,100 feet a side. As far ns possible too the old 
iiiteiiial field ineasureiueuts wore ixt, lined, but sujierlluous 
survey numbers wet e reduced to tiu' extent of 20 per cent, tlio 
(lecroa.se being hirge...t in tlie Kill Circle of the Pathankot tahsil. 


Ill paituukir all siipfusessu.u of the (jrdinai\' rt'voniu' lusi- 
cedure was avoiilcd and the usual annual ivcords ncro goncially 
piepaied. In Gurthispnr, Pathankot and tsbakarcarh tlio de- 
tailed record of 1890-91 was adopted as the r.wised record of 
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rights. In Batala, the measurement Jamahantlis of ] 887-88 and 
18S8-IS89 were utilizer!, except in the case of GO villages, where 
changes had heeu very numerous, anrl so, a fresh detailed record 
for l&s9-90hadto he drawn out. The new assessment in ac- 
cordance with the order of Goveruineut was duly shown in the 
revised records and special care was taken to prevent any injury 
to the rights of tenants classed originally as hereditary, who had 
not again actpiired an ocrnpaucy status at the revision of Mr. 
Prinsep’s entries made in 1870 by Kaim Ali, Exta Assistant Com- 
missioner. 


Chapter V- 
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The usual assessment reports were submitted, which contain System of asaeas- 
full details of the reveinio rates adopted and the reasons for their followed, 
adoption, and the results have been summarized in the Final 
Keport. The chief change of system introduced was a return to 
acreage Chahi rates in lieu of Mr. Prin^ep’s lum]) abiana or 
water rate ou wells, which of course shifted a, good deal of the 
burden from the Par.nni soils ou to the well lands, as far as the 
Government asbes^ment wjis concerned, though in the Bach the 
people still bliowed a tendency to let the wells off easily and in 
some cases distributed liy the former abiana system. 

d’iic Government share of the lu-odiice was arithmetically 
woi'ked out at 21^ jier mmt. of the gross produce, but in the 
produce estimates to eouuteraft a possible ovei-esiimate of the. 
outturn per acre, the fodder crops and the share of tlie straw 
taken by the owners were not included In tlio calculation of the 
value of this sliave. The following table summarises the main 
guides fur re-asscssmciit and the revenue rates adopied for each 
tahsil 



Tr.hsil. 

1 

j Ualf ac^eirf 

1 ]>rot(fUG' 
i (-tttliUll*. 

Half cash 
rout. 

Actnal 
inp'ilcTicc of 
Kevenuc. 
rato-^adopti'il. 



Ks. ;i. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

R.':. a. p. 

G urJu'-pur 


, ail 0 

1 i:. 2 

1 14 7 

Hataia 


: -1 G 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 7 

Shukur^'U! ]i 


i 

i 2 l:t 1 

2 2 11 

19 9 

rivtbiiikot 


! 2 10 T 

1 

2 3 0 

1 12 10 


It will he si’on timt wlierc tlie ciibli rents were sufficiently 
numci’Ous to furnish adequate data, as in Batala and Gurduspur, 
the assessment was well within tin- ligure indicated by tins guide, 
wbih- in all rases it w.is kejrt inlentioually far below the results 
obtained from the produce estimates. This was done in CeU e- 
quenco of tlu' spechil instructions of Government directing the 
imposition of a liberally light assessment, and because in a 
district like this, where most of the land is held by peasant 
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pi'opi'ietors and small holdings are the rule, as will appear from 
the statement given in Chapter III, .Section D, it is practically 
impossible to take any thing like a full half assets share, if any 
margin of subsistence is to be left to the people at all. 


Financial results The actual results of the re-assessment are shown below 
of the re-assessment. fi‘oni which it will he seen that the tendency has been to let 
off the tipper portion of the tract easily and take more from the 
southern jtart of the district, which is in the hands of the 
better classes of agricnltnri.sts and wliicii has made more progress 
in prosjicrity under Jlritish rule since the development of the 
tract by well-sinking, canal extension, and construction of roads 
and railw.tys, and which .also has not to contend with the same 
adverse climatic condition as the hill and submontane zones as 
a whole. 


Tabsil 

1 

Revem’e ok i..\st Yr..\R of ex- 
PIRI.XG ASSKSS.V1E.\T AS CIMl.X 
IN CoMKARATlVL DitMANn 

Statc.mi .\rr. 

1 

j 1801-02. 

i _ 

Increase. 

c 
tc 
: ss 

3 

f 

Aaii'fncd KbuNu. 

Total. 

A.ssie'nofl KlrUsa. 

Total 


( 42.081.1 3.38, 95o! 

3,81,035 

48,007 3,08,033 

4.40.120 

64,185 

10 

Gurdaspor 

1 



1 




( »302 o 340: 

5,702 

252, 4,700^ 

1 4,001 

—741 


Batata 

4D,00o‘ .3 35 72;! 

3,80.815 

55,037' 4,21,423 

4,77.000 

06,245 

25 

Shakargarli 

20,377 2,84.27l| 

3,10,348 

10,028 3, 50, 292 

3,70,220 

08.572 

23 

Pathankot 

11,083 1.05.144' 

2,10,127 

1.8,155 2,19,008 

2,37,103! 

\ 

27,030 

13 

Total ... 

1,20,430 ll.51.005 

12,83,525 

1 ,41 .787 13,97,770 l S.SO.SOsj 

2, 50, 038 

,20 


*302 5,34o' 


; 1 
j 4,7u') 

4/JOli 

—741 


Total ... 

1,20.702 11.50,435 

1 

12,80,227 

14,02,4^:! 

i , 

15,44,5241 

2,55^207 

1 


The actual rate of inciilence per acre of cultivation with the 
rate.s .at the llegular :ind itovised 8ett!e!neut.s is shown below : — 


T*ilisil, 

H 

Kcvisc'l. 

Present. 

(Iiir(la£|nir 

a. p. 
112 2 

Ps. a. p 

1 11 0 

a. p. 

1 14 7 

ll.itdla 

1 14 7 

1 11 11 

2 0 7 

Sliakargaili 

1 8 0 

15 0 

19 0 

Patluinkot 

1 14 1 

1 9 1 

1 12 10 

District ... 


19 5 

1 13 7 


* Fluctuating revenue. 
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• The chief grounds for an enhancement may he summarised 
as follows : — 

Increase in prices as assumed") , 

r ' ; J- 9o per cent, 

lor assessment. . J ^ 

„ ■ in cultivation ... 2 ,, 

„ in wells ... ... 14 ,, 

,, in Ch.'dii ai-ea ... 34 ,, 

„ in private canal area 3 ,, 

„ in population ov^er 1868 4 ,, 

T'he increase in the revenue taken therefore is mainly due 
to re-casting of the revenue rates based upon a revision of esti- 
mates ofprices and outturns per acre and the rise in cash rents, 
and that there has not been much real increase in cultivation, 
while a great deal of the increase in well-irrigation is duo to a 
difference in the system of classitication of soils, and the State 
Canal aieahas actually decreased by 31 per cent., owing to the 
policy of sending the Haii Doab Canal water down to the more 
arid tracts further soutii. 


Chapter V- 

Administratioa 

and 

Finance- 

Finaucial results 
of the re-assessment. 


TJie system of fluctuating assessment lias been retained in System of flucluat- 
the case of the 37 villages in which it was introduced bv Sir J. ’'’^^,■''.“'1 qnaclreunml 
Lyall in 1878, and in the other 29 it has been set aside at the utent.”” ° “ssess- 
wish of the people and a fixed assessment announced, but power 
has been retained to reintroduce the fluctuating system at any 
time should tin's be necessary ; and the revenue of these estates, 
except Athwal in Batala with 92 other villages mainly in the Kiriin 
valley in Cfuvdaspur, and Batala has been announced subject to 
revision whenever a detailed annual record is prepared for an 
estate. In this way it is hoped that the risk of any serious de- 
terioration in quality due to swamping or floods from the Bavi 
into the Kiraii valley will b(' safc-giiaideil and the possibility 
of any great improvement in the condition of the villages from 
drainage works or protective emhanknients, now in contemplation 
or under construction, will be satisfactorily met. 

The assessments were introduced with i-ffoct from kharif Period of Settle- 
1889 in Batala kharif 1890 in Gurdaspur, rahi 1891 in Shakar- 
garh and kharif 1891 in Batheinkot. There were only 6 appeals 
against the asscs.smeut out of 2,36-5 estates, and the new revenue 
has been collected with ease and without much friction, though 
two of the seasons since its announcement have been exception- 
ally poor, rtr., rabi 1890 and kbarif J 891. In tlio Bliarrari in 
Shakargarh and Hill and Kaudi Circlc-s in I’atliankot, wliich are 
entirely dependent on tlie rainfall and arc held by an improvi- 
dent set of poor Kajiuits and senii-J\djj)iit farmers, the working 
of the settlement will have to be watclied with care during the 
first few years at any rate, and ready sinspensions and even 
remissions sliould be gi-anted in the event of a seriuns failure of 
two harvests in .succession, sucli as iiow' seems probable. 

The assessment has under the orders of Government been 
announced in each case for a term of not less than twenty years, 
and the actual period will be settled when the orders on the 
Final Deport are issued. 
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f 

The areas upon which the revenue is collected are shown in * 

Table No. XIV ; while Table No. XXIX shows the actual re- 
venue for the last 9 years. The statistics given in tlie following 
tables throw some light upon the working of the former Settle- 
ment. The current demand has only ju.st come into force : — 

Table No. XXXI, — Balances, remission and tukdvi advances, 

Tables No. XXXII and XXXII A. — Sales and mortgages of 
land, and Table No. XXXIII. — Regi.stration. 

The revenue is paid in the following instalments, as it wa,s 
considered desirable to liave only one llabi instalment instead '■ 
of two to prevent the risk of impecunious headmen collecting 
the whole revenue with the first instalment and misappropriat- f 

ingpart of it for their own purposes. KliariE loth Uccember and 
loth February in equal proportion and Kabi 2Utli June, except 
in Bathaukot, where ^otli June has l)ecn fixed. The proportion 
of revenue paid in each harvest i.s shown below : — 


No. of vilUigc.'; pying. 

! i 1 

i 

, » 

' ^ i 

1 ] 


i 

1 

1 

■ 

Total. 

i KliiU'if ami i lialji 

000 

i 1 

1 

' 402 , 

MG j 

341 

2,148 

3 3 



1 

1 1 

I 5t 

u5 

i i 

I 4 

... ' - 



123 

123 

i • 

... : 31 

... 

... 

' 

31 

3 ji 

i 

3 

... 

... 

3 

I i 

... 



O 

«> 

Total 

... ; 700 

i ' 

405 

747 

420 

2,302 


AVhere the proportion i.s other than one-half in each har- 
vest the villages are usually rice growing estates, in which of 
course the kliarif harvo.st i.s much tlie moi e valuable. In tbo 
three estates entirely owned by Government, Nalir ka Bir, Baiun 
and Bakloli, there is no as'-essmeiit ; and in Dallionsio to suit 
the convenience of the proprietors of the iluuieipal JJommittee, 
to whom the roveiiue is assigned, the revenue instalments ha\o 
been fixed as follows : — kliarif 15th October one-half and rabi 
15tb July one-half. 

In the ease of increment hj' river action the laud is assessed 
at uniform rates for each talisil in the ca.se ot the main rivers 
according to the quality of the soil as determinod liy the crops 
grown, while in the ca.se of decrement tlie assessment is altered 
according to the actual rate charged upon each field lost. The 
assessment of lands situated along tlio Chakki was governed by 
the 10 per cent, rule, but this bus recently been abolisLed and 
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the ordinary rules prevail there also. When a well is swept 
away or rendered viseless by the action of the river, the land 
attached to it is assessed at rates. Similar asse.ssments 

of lands affected by torrent action are made, but in this case the 
lands thrown up are assessed at the whole or half of the village 
rates according to the quality of the crop grown, while th.e ad- 
justment of assessment is usually only made every fourth year 
when the estate comes under special attestation. The rates at 
present in force on the main rivers are the following : — 


Chapter V. 

Administration 

and 
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Di-allavian rales, 



! 

c 

2 

2 

i 

1 

Where GO" k4D-\m, 

ISC.SED. j 

Wherr go" kadam 

IS U'sKD. 

Where 57*' 

KAUAM IS L'SEI , 

Rate. 

Crops. 1 

1 

6 


1 

1 ^ 

^ 1 ;= 

1 ! .2 

r i P, 

^ 1 - 

c. 

u 

u 

P 

'2 

3 

o 


! 

s 

Hs. a. p. 

Us. a p 

1 

Rs. a. p . !>s. a p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Low ... j 

1 

Land sowu with' 
p\)or rice, pul-j 
ses. Uiiifecl, ' 
barley and 

1 fo.hlor cr''p<. 

0 14 0 

0 1 9 

0 i Jr o' 0 1 C 

; 1 

i 

1 

0 13 2 

0 13 

Full ... 

1 

Land sown with 
other crops : 
and all land | 
heaiinu: two 
crop-i in one 

1 year. 

1 12 0 

0 3 0 

1 

! 

1 13 o' 0 3 0 

1 

1 

1 10 

0 2 C 


The question of riparian custom has been already noticed 
in Chapter III. 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, jrarts of i^,^mevenue!^ 
villages and ph)i:.s and the area of land, of which the revenue is 
assigned, the amnunt of that revenue, the period of as.sigument 
and tlie number of as'-ignees for each tali.sil as the figures stood 
in 1 890-91, and the following is a short account of the principal 
grants now outstanding. 

Tlie Darbar iSaliili of Amritsar holds an assigmment of 
Ks. 4,d80 in Uasillpur and Talw.indi Jlliartli in Ihitala, Nanowal 
Khurd and Nanowal Kal.iu in Gurdaspur, and with the Akiil 
llniiLra, Xarainjmr in I’athankot. The Dera Niinak Darbar 
Sahib enjoys a grant .jf Us. 2,077 in Qda Natlia iSingli and 
Kamalpnr in Gunblspni'. The Akliani of Gian Diis in Amritsar 
derives Us. 1,022 [rum I’ini Shah and Bhoman in Batala, but 
the institution is not ])roporty ki'pt hind the Manager has been 
warned, d'he Talili tSaliib .'divine at Der.i Xanak ledds Its. 980 
in Chachriilla in Batal.i. Maliant Bralimanand Udasi ofNaina- 
kot receives Us. Gll from Ghanwal and Bogian in Bliakargarh. 

These are the leading Bikk shrinos, and the following L’airagl 
institutions also enjoy jagirs. 


of 
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Mabant Bralim Das of Piiidori receives Es. 2,124 in 
Jattuwal, Bliagwanpnr llaklila, fiJaliarajpur, Tliakarwiil and 
Kesko Kalal in Giird.l.=pur, and the flr.st four villages are owned 
by the shrine. He also holds lialf of Laliri Maliantan in 
Pathankot. 

The Dhianpnr shrine has an assignment of the revenue, 
Es. 1,309, of its own estates in Hl;i:1iipiir and Sangtuwal in 
Batala. 


Hahant Dharin Has of Dlian.tal in Kangra Iiolds in this 
district Es. 85.5 in Jindii, Alaira ilaliautau, Earra, Dhaki, Beli 
Cliaiigan, Panjanr and Dliad\v;il. 

I'lie only important Muliamniadan grants are th.at of 
Es. 793 to the sluine of Badr-ud-diu Baghdadi in iMassauiau in 
Batilla, that of Es. 800 in Hasanpur Kalan to the Bukhari 
Payads of Batala as custodians of the tombs of Alaiij Darya and 
Sliahab-ud-din Nalira, and ihe grant nf Es. 713 to P!iabdb-ud- 
diii, the head of tlie Koi .Mi.in Paln’i) .sh.rinc in Gnrda.spur. 

The Jogi Maliant of Jakhb.ar in Pathankot liolds his own 
village Es 415 in jnijhir. 

The following are the principal per.sonal grants to rcligiou.s 
c-haracturs. 


Bliai Xand Gopal of Lahore receives Es. 1,03-3, from Wila 
Teja and X4.c<) Sarai m Baiahi, and the Gurdaspiir Mahants 
have a grant <4 Us. 984, in Garda spur, ilnlle and Aiijla. Uardet 
Piugh and Kishan .Singh and othc-r .Sodhis of Anandpur in 
Hoshinrpur enjoy a/ih/a/r of Us. 1,1X2 in .lhabhara, 'J’hatlie, 
Kalina, .Jogar, C'hitti Xanrangpur, Fan wan, Bliago Kanwnn 
Balepiudi in Gurda.spnr, and Bheri Kah'ui, i .hinauri, Han, Katai ian 
and Halila iii .Shakargarb. Sodlii Xihal .Singh of the same 
place held a grant of E«. 1,901 in Jhabkara and iilalieshpur 
in Gurda.spur, lint lie died on 20;]i Xovoinber 1891. Jliin 
Singh and Atiaa Singh, Sodhis of Lahore, get Es. 1,209 from 
Doburii and Gantiliapur in GurdiXpt.r, Hliesitm in Batala and 
dhandpur and Laliri Gujran in Pailu'uil.ot ; revenue U.s. 1,344, 
arc held by the Granihi.s of Tfilokiaitli in Kangra, a foundation 
of iSardar Lalir.a S'.ngh, Hcijitlua. 

The leading family grant-; are as follow’s : — 

Tliaknr Harkishan Singh, grandson of Eaja Sir Sahib Dial 
of Kishankot receives Es. 7,357 a year from tmi villages near 
Sirigoviiulpnr. Sardar Biir Siiigli of IMukerian bolds 4,G2t! 
in 'riiikriwahi, Kot 'i’odar Mai, B.-igalnml Gahariiin in Giirdnspur. 
Sardar Uichpal Singli <4 Bliagowal.a, liolds ] )ahun, JFalakpnr, 
Bhagowala in Uataki, and Amarg.irh, Sl.ahpur, Kliauowala, 
.Shakri, and Dadiiwaki in G iirdaspur Es. 3,050. Sardar Dial 
Singh, Majitliia, receives ID. 3,555, from Muza Jan m Batala 
and Dinanagar in Gurdaspiir. ."^anliir.s Isliar .Singli and Jiwan 
Singh Bliagga hold Burj Arain and Duloival in Batala, 
and Gajjn Glia/.i in Gurdaspiir Es. 1 , 418 . Ihnawa Siucli ,,f 
Xouslialira Xangal in Amritsar holds Us. 1,440 in Bliatoia 
Eakho Chak and Man Naugal in Pathankot, and Arur Siiigli 
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of tlic same family receives Es. 1,121 iu Jliin Nangal, 
Bhaironpur, Sliarai Chak, llayati Ghak, Sherpiir, Gidarpur, 
fc^alo’wal and Malkana, all in Pafhanhot. .Sardar Tara Singh of 
the Kdiundeh family has an assignment of Ils. 877 from Zaffarwal 
in Gurdaspur. Ihija Indar Deo of Akhrota holds that village 
Ks. 7()2, and Sardar Haruam Singh and others of the Veglia 
family receive lis. 477 from Kotli iliighlan, Khoba, Targarh 
Gobindsar and Gohotaran Lahri all iu Pathankot. 


Chapter V. 

Administration 

and 

Finance- 
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Table No. XVII pho\ys tbe area and income of Government Government 
estates j Table No. XVIII gives iigure for forest.s under the 
Forest Department, v.'hilc Table No. XIX shows the area of land 
acquired by Government for pnbhc purposes. The forests have 
already been noticed at page -b-S and the ya~iil property at page 
82. The following sketch of Government rights in land in the 
Shahpur Kandi tract, which incliules the main forests of the 
district is taken from Jlr. Uoe’s report on his revision of the 
Settlement records of that tract. 


No land has been inlieritcd by Government from the Sikhs Government has 
in proprietary right. At the Eogular Settlement, and also at the po proprietary rght 
Eevenue Survey, the whole of the land was included in the 
boundary of some particular village. In the Settlement record 
the only assertion of tlio Government right wa.s the entry which 
declared chil trees to be the property of Government This probably 
included such trees oven when they grew iu cultivated land. 


But beyond its right to chil trees the Government possesses Eight to produce 
' in the Shahpur Kaiiui tract considera'bie intcl•c^t in the produce 
of the waste lauds generally, and in grazing. Its interest in the 
latter will be explained hereafter. Its interest in th.e produce 
of the waste lauds is derived from the “rule.s for the mangement 
of liill forest,” drawn up by tiic Punjab Government in 1855, 
and biinctioned bt' the Governor-General in Council, as intimated 
bj’’ the Supreme Government letter X’o. 1780, dated 2lst hlay Ch-calar of 1855. 
1855, to the Pnnjah Goveniinenr. Tliese rnle.s were rather 
vague and general ; it was left to Cominis.sioners to draw up, for 
the sanction of the Local Government, detaded rules adapted to 
the special circumstances of their several divisions. Such a set of 

rules for the Jullnndur Division of which this trnct then formed -d i r i v 

„ . . , • T 1 1 Kules trameU by 

part, was drawn up Ly the Lomniissioiier, and sanctioned by the Commissioner in 

Local Govenunent by its letter No. 22(1, dated 25th January 1S59-60. 

1859. In this letter the oi’ders of Govenunent were conveyed 
on one or two duiibtlul jioints, and the Comiuis.sioner was in- 
structed to have the rules thus sanctioned, formally drawn up and 
promulgated. He accordingly did so, and forwarded them to 
the Deputy Gommi.ssioner of Kangra wdh his No. 417—85, dated 
22nd February 1800. 


O'lie bads of tlicso rules was the principle that the land Oensral principles 
belonged to the :a>ni)iilirs ; that (hey weie entitled to free grazing rules, 

without any restriction, except the right of Government to close 
ouG-third of the waste fur conservancy jmrposos as long as it 

thought necessary ; that they were entitled to all the produce 
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of tile forest they rcf[inre(l for their hona fide own use, to the 
inferior produce gratis, to the superior trees at tlie nominal price 
of four annas a tice ; that the remainder of th.e jiroilnce (certainly 
all the superior trees ami probably also the inferior ones) was 
General principles at the disposal of Government ; hut in order to interest the 
people in conservancy, and to content them with the new 
arrangements, tliey were to leceive one-foui tli of the income 
obtained hy Government from its interest in tlie forests; in return 
fortliisthe Inmhardd r^faimh i. and village nil'ha, or forester were 
to render certain services. 


Administration 

and 

Finance- 


of these rules. 


The full force of Tliese rules formed the basis of forest management, even 
these rules after the transfer of tlie Shalipnr Kandl tract to Giirdaspur; 

■ they are constantly referred to in official correspondence as 

dchniiig the respective right.s of Government and the zctiniitddm. 
But just as w as the case in the Hoshiarjnir district, their full 
effect was gradually lost sight of, and it came to bo considered 
that tlie Di.strict Officer managed tlie forests rather in his general 
executive capacity thau by virtue of any precise rule.* po.ssessing 
a di.'^tinct legal authority. The coiiset[uenco was that many 
dispute.s and difficnlties aro.se. 

Mr. Lyall’s pro- It was at first anticipated tliat all the-e would bo authorita- 
tively S'ottled by Gi.>vcrnmont. Mi'. Lyall liad recently been 
engaged in a revision of tiie records of the K.'iiigra di.strict, and 
he had proixi.''ed certain clmngcs in tlie old Berest rules ; and in 
hi.s Xo. i{7o, dated 2->tli Abireli 1^0(1, tlio Secretary to the 
Binaiiciul Comniis.sioiier iminuited tlint wlieu these had been 
sanctioned by Goveriimcut, they would he considered applicable 
to the Slialipur Kandi tract, 'i’licsc orders were not passed, and 
in the ineautiine the Punjab Law.s Act bad made a considerable 
differcuce in the legal aspects of tlie case. The Financial Com- 
mi.ssioner (in iii.s Gecretary’.s No. (1008, dated 2i.st Augu.-t 1872, 
to the Commissioner, Anirit.sar, iield tliat this Art repealed the 
rules draw’n up by tlie Conniii,s.sioncr of the Division, leaving as 
the sole basis of conservancy tlie Circular of 1855 and Act VII 
of 1805. 


ReTision of lieu 5Ir. \ oung was entrusted with the task of revising 

record commenced, the Sliahpiir Kandi records, it was miidi hoped tliat ho would 
be able to effect a sati.sfactory settlement of all forest ipiestions. 
On hi.s ajipoiiitnieiit, instruction.s were issued by the (Settlement 
Coinniissioiier, eiipjiiiing' the priiieiple of ci’inpletelv sepaiatiiig 
tlie rights of tliu (Tovernment ami tlie znvi 'iuddr.'! •, lands alreatly 
belonging to Government were to lie carefully demarcated and 
lelt in possession el tlie I'orest Departirn'iit ; other villages were 
to bo classified as containing' — 1, superior trees and briisli-wood 
in tracts fliat could he easily demarcated ; 2, lirnsh-wood similar- 
ly situated; -1, so little briish-wooii tliat seareelj’ anvtliiiig could 
be taken by Govci'nnieiit. The direction aliout tiaets alreadv in 
possession of (roverniiient was i.ssued under a misapprehension 
of tlio actual state of the case, for no such tracts exist. As has 
already been stated, the whole of the land belongs to the zamin- 
ddtSf and the right of Goverameut to forest produee is the same 


it 


y 
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tliroiigliout tlie entire tract. All that could be done was to 
prepare maps of the whole country, and then to consult with the 
Forest Department about effecting a demarcation. 

This was done. In the Hoshiarpur district, the conservancy 
rules of which were identical with tho-'-e of Shiilipur Kandi, a 
very satisfactory dernaicatiou bad been almost completed in the 
beginning of IdTl on the principle of securing to Government 
the absolute property in certain tracts, and, in return for this, 
granting large concessions to the zarniudars in other tracts. It 
w'as hoped that a similar principle might be carried out in Shah- 
pnr Kandi. But when, at the end of November 1871, the Forest 
and Settlement Officers went over the country, they found such 
a demarcation as had been effected in Hoshiarpur to be impossi- 
ble. I he extent of the cultivation, as compared with the waste 
laud, was so great that in the great majority of cases little or 
none of the latter could have been taken by Government. And 
even in those villages where the waste was tolerably extensive, 
it was so cut up with small scattered patches of cultivation that 
it would have been almost hopeless to endeavour to induce the 
znminddrf^ to voluntarily surrender any considerable tract on any 
terms, and, oven if their objections had been overcome, such 
large sums would have had to be paid for compensation that the 
arrangement could scarcely have been a favourable one for 
Government. The officers were therefore compelled to abandon 
all idea of a separate demarcation of Government and village 
lands, and all that they could propose was that the old rules 
should be maintained with some slight modifications in favour of 
the zavxiudars. These proposals were submitted to the Financial 
Commissioner and the Conservator of Forests. But it was con- 
sidered that the pros]ieet of maintaining any efficient conservancy 
ill this tract was so small that it was uselc.ss to lay down any 
fresh rules on the .'uhjeet. On the other liand, a demarcation, 
similar to tliat effected in Hosliiiirpur, was tlion in progress in 
the adjoining jmrcjancji of Niirpur, and, until this was completed, 
it would have been veiy inexpedient to make concessions in 
Shalipur Kandi, whieli could not be granted clsewliere. Tlie 
forest question in tliis tract therefore remained as before till the 
conclusion of the Niirpnr operations. 
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The Government inle’cst in grazing in Shahpur Kandi con- Grazing dues, 
sists of its right to lew a b'c of two rupees per hundred ou the 
flocks brought by tlie Gaddi:, (a full acccuut of these meu, and 
of their customs, is given by Mr. Bariics in para. 281 of his 
Kangra Settlement liejiortl to graze in the low' hills during the 
winter months, ff'lus tee w'as not levied by Dovernment direct, 
hut farmed to a man of local influence who wa.s known as the 
hdTi it'ctzivy Tlio contract was alway.sheld by the formei liotutdj 
now ami at the Begular Settlement it was granted to 
him for a yearly payment of Bs, 4(58. The period of the grant 
seems to have been rather indefinite; originally it was made for 
the term of Settlement, but before it was Otially given over to 
hiuij this peviod was changed to one of five years, It was rO' 
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Hewed on two subsequent occasions for a similar period^ but in . 
1S67 it was determined to sell it annually to the liigliest bidder. 
It continued, however, to be bought by the zailddr- and in 1872 
it Was granted to him for the term of Settlement at an annual 
payment of Rs. OoO, on condition that the lease “should not in 
any way interfere with the introduction of any arrangements 
that might hereafter be considered necessary for the conser- 
vancy of the forests of the tract in cpiestiou.” 

The vexed question of tliese Sh.ihpur Kandi forests has not 
been disposed of yet. In 1881 Mr. Crommclin Brown was 
deputed to inquire into the matter. He was succeeded bv 
Mr. R M. Dane, and finally air. Anderson made a regular forest 
kSettlement which was reported for the orders of Government in 
1880. At the present settlement the forest and grazing rio-hts 
of the people have not been taken into consideration in fixing 
the assessment, but it is Imped that no further charge will be 
made by Government on account of the minor rights at any 
rate. 

A detailed description of this canal with the history of its 
construction is given in the provincial volume of this Gazetteer. 
The canal gross income of GurdiHpur for the last six years is 
given in the table below. 


The water (occupier’s) rates, from which the main part of in- 
come is derived, were a-ssc-ssed at the following rates per acre • — 
For flow— 


Hi. A. P. 

Class J.— (Sug.nrcniic) ... 

,, II. — (I’ico tiiul g.iritoii.s) ... 

>, III- — (SouiUy crop.) 

I, I'e- ) 

For single watering on fallow ... 

. For lift — one-half the above rates. 

These rates came into force in 1870-71. The old vafeswero 
uniform for all crops : — 

li.s. A. p. 

For flow ... 'J tj S 

» •'ft 13 4 

The average of the new rate did not in practice materi- 
ally differ from that obtained by tlie old rate. 

In 1891, however, from tl-.o khavif harvest of that year a 
radical change of .system was introduced, and in lieu of the 
former system of .an occupier’s rate on crops and a water- 
advantage rate on land receiving canal water a consolidated 
occupier’s rate, represen ting rouglily the average of the two rates, 
was imposed under Punjab Gazette Notification No. 2G2 I. of iOth 
Juno 1891, and the levy of the water-advantage rate was dis- 


...000 
... 4 13 0 
... 3 S 0 
...ISO 
... 0 13 0 
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coiitinuod. The scale of the present occupier’s rate is shown 
below : — 


Class. 


j Per acre. 
I 


Chapter V- 

Administration 

and 

rinance- 

Bari Dosb Canal. 




' Rs. A. P. 


I. — Sugarcane and ^atcrnuta 

II.-Kice 

III. — Oi‘cUan.ls, gardens, tobacco, poppy, drugs, vege- 
tables, medons. 


IV. — Dyes, fibres, oil, seed.'*, all rabi crops, except 
grant und massar. 

V. — All kliarif crops not specified above. I?abi crops 
ot pram and mass.'.r. All fodder ciops 
Vl.— tSpccial rates which may be Tn:ide applicable to 
cliannels selecrotl by Local Govoi ument. Single 
v atering follosved by a rabi crop. 

TIL — Siiigle 'ttuteriiig not toUowcd by a crop. Crops 
grown on the vad \ of u previous ciop.**. 


7 1 ' 0 bv crop. 
' G 0 30 ' „ 


4 

S 

8 gardens and 



orchards by 



3ialf*yearaud 



rest by crop. 

3 

12 

C by crop. 

o 

12 

5 by crop. 

2 

0 

4 per crop. 

1 

0 

2 each water- 


ing and by 
crop. 


Half the above rates are charged for lift irrigation. The 
calculations are based on the local unit of niensureuient, tlie 
kani'tl of the Gu" k'nhDit chobt. 

Jn the Gurudspur district, except in part of Bafaln, water 
is now only given for the kliaiif haivesl, and in consideration 
of this anil the fact that canal irrigation lias been cut down 
from 51,0cG acres at settlement to do, 7'JO acres in 1891, no special 
i rate in addi.iuu to the dry assessment has been levied in 
this distiict at the recent scttieuient — 


\ , 

! 

I ^Vater-a(i- Oecupiei’s 

ivaiitngc rate rate. 


1 

1 







1 

Rt. 

Ks). 

1877-18 





... j 

2:i,ll-l 

03,379 

LS7h-7n 





... ( 

20 202 

'..‘8, ll)» 

1 S70 8U 





... j 

:!).i,'72!) 

1 ,22,73(1 

ISSO-.sl 





1 

... 1 

27.812 

1,28,10:5 

1881-82 





1 

... ; 

2(;.015 

1,17,081 

18S2-8;! 





•• 

23.8.77 

1,14,348 

1883-84 






20,057 

1,10,120 

1884-S5 






25,054 

1 ,24,0o;5 

1883-8); 






28,085 

1 , 11 , -too 

188)1-87 






21,007 

1.01,075 

1887-88 






.'io,0;i:i 

1 ,43,802 

188S-8!I 





... 

28,184 

1 ,35,0-5:5 

188!)-'.!)) 






;!1,770 

l,3:),):ii 

i8no-ni 






*0,7:50 

1,47.151 


♦ I'j) to ot'ih Scj»tciiiljcr IbPl. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTONMENTS. 

At the ceusns oM 881, all places possessing more than -5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities and all heacl-quarter.s of districts 
and military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule, the 
following places were returned as the towns of the Gurdaspur 
district : — 


Tuhsil. 

Town, 

i 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

r 

Diin'icagar 

I3,5bD 

2,902 

2,C87 

1 

Kalununr 

4,002 

2.592 

2,370 

Gunliapur i 

1 

Gurdaspur 

4 TOO 

2,700 

1,910 

1 

Baliraunpnr 

2,(W2 

1.345 

1,337 

1 

B.Uiila 

24.2M 

12,248 

12,033 

1 

DpraNynak 


3,008 

2,858 

Batilla •{ 

1 

.Si'igo))indpnr ... 

•1.247 

2,ir>5 

2,002 

1 

1 

Fateligarh 

4.U78 

2.152 

1,920 

r 

Sukhu Chak 

3.1^55 

1.087 

1,008 

1 

Stiakargaih ... ... i 

Darnian ... ... ... 

1,0! 8 

813 

775 

1 

t 

X-.uuP.kot 

1 , t.'>2 

707 

085 

I 

Suj.tupur 


3,220 

2,810 


Pathunkitt 

■!,.'! 1 1 

2.123 

1,921 


1 Xarofc 


1,033 

1,773 

Pathaukot ... ... 





1 

Dalhou>.ie 

; i.oiu 

1.150 

451 


■ 

' 1,170 

1,025 

451 

1 

1 

Bh.iliimr 

j 1.25S 

07 •> 

583 


Total 

1 

1 

81.002 

! 43.023 

1 ' 

38,339 


In 1S8G, however, the i[unici])alities at Bahrampnr, Fatoh- 
garh, Sukhu Chak, Darmaii, Nainakot, Xarot and Shaiipur camo 
under reduction, and at the 1891 census they were not specially 
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treated, so the total urban population was reduced to 68, '290 per- 
sons, 37,1 89 males and 31,107 females in 1S9 1 . xVs, however, they 
are really small toivns rather than affricultiiral villages, the 
detailed figures regarding them quoted in the foregoing table 
have been retained. It is also probable that most of them, 
e:^cept Darnnin and Shahpur, will shortly be raised to the status 
of notified areas under Chapter XI of the new iMunicipal Act, as 
they certainly stand in need of special conservancy arrangements. 
It has been proposed also to extend the provisions of this chapter 
to five other minor towns also, ri:., Kanp-ur, Shakargrh, Dharam- 
kot Randhawa and Dharamkot Bagga. 'The (uirly history of 
the more ancient towns has already been given in Chapter II. 
With the exception of Dalhousie, which belong.', to thu l;t class, 
all the existing municipalities are of the 2nd clas.s. 

The dis'ribntion by religion of the population of the towns 
and the number rf houses in each are shown in Table No, XLI II, 
while further particulars will bo found in the Census Report in 
Table No. XIX and its appendix and 'I'able XN. The remainder 
of this chapter consist.^ of a detailed dtscription of each town, 
with a brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its 
population, its commerce, manufactures, Municipal government, 
institutions and public buildings ; and sia tist ics of birtbs and deaths, 
trade and manufactures, wherever figures are available. 


Chapter VI- 

Towns, Munici- 
palities and 
Cantonments. 

IfunioipaUtie* 
and Cantonments. 


Population 5,454. — This town is situated at the junction of Dinansgar. 
the Trimtnu ferry and Narot roads with tlie Aniritsar-Pathau- 
kot road, 8 miles north of Gurdaspur, and derives its name from 
Adina Beg, the opponent of the Sihhs in 1752. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of the district, which w.'re subsequen tly 
reraoved to Cf unhispur. Thr' town, wbich is in a nourishing 
state, contains several brick-built hou-cs, and is the centre of 
the local trade in country produce. It contains a fine burj or 
round tower, the property of Sirdar Dyal Singh, Mujiihia, who 
is the chief pi-oprietor and jayinlar. Outside tiu- town I.ave 
been built a police station, a line sarai and a <!\spensary ; while 
the Municipal Committee occupy an old Sikh building which 
was formerly used as a tahsil, and a hdriidnrl serves the purpose 
of a rest-house. There is an annnul oartlo fair during the 
Duserah festival, which is held on the site of an old garden near 
the Railway station. L’his is known as the Beiinii Bagli from 
the number of old her trees in it, which are exteiib-vely lopped 
for the lac industrv. It i.s recorded as ilie couiinoii of the 
town and made over for management to Sird-.ir Dyid Singh, 

Majithia, jhgirdar ami chief headman of the e.state. Xo 
encroachments on it are allowed, and in the inter-.-st of the town 
and fair, care should be taken to see that all such attempts are 
strictly checked. The fair uill in future be held in itavch, and 
it is proposed to add a small horse show. It is rather donbtlul 
if the change of date will suit tli' trudei-.s, who bring iqi huge herds 
of young buffaloes from the soiulierii I’anjali and Bujfiutana at 
present. Tlieie is :i bazar and a grain maiket. lii fciikh times 
it was a favourite summer resort. The Hash flowed close by, 
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I 

and were built oil it-i bunks in tlio middle of shady 

mango groves. gl.ul.s urod lo exreiul along its bunks, 

but these have been abolislud since the n’ is- irption of the Hash 
iu the JSui i Uoilb C'‘'na!, and the inhabitants hnvr to -content 
themselves with a bath in one of the tanks which uie fetl by the 
canal. The site is said to be unhealthy and feverish. It is 
surrounded by a kacha wall. The municipal income for the last 
few yeai '3 is shown in Table Ko. XLV, aud is deriv'ed from 

octroi levied on all 
goods brought into 
the town. Loi and 
shawl weaving and 
embroidery are the 
chief local indus- 
tries. 'The popula- 
tion, as ascertained 
at the enumeiation 
of lStl8, 1875, 1881 
aud 1891, is shown 
in the margin. It 
is difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise 
limits within which 
the enumeration of 
18G8 was taken. 'I'he figures for tiie po.pnlation within municipal 
lituits according to the censu'-i of 18ti8. are taken from the 
published tables of the census of 187-5 ; but it was noted at the 
time that their accuracy was in many eases doubtful. The 
constitution of tlie population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown ill I'alile No. XINIl Details of sex 
will bo found in Table No. XX of the census Report of 1891. 
No separate statistics of iiiiths and deaths are available. 

'Ihe Municipal Coiniiiitteo consistsof nine members, of whom 
the District Inspector of Schools aiul Xaiii-Talisihlar are px- 
officio, one is iiomiTiated by Governnienf, and six are elected by the 
voter.s of the electoral Wards into which the town has been 
divided. Riija ludardeo is tlie I’resitlent. 


I.imita of en-jmer- 
atiou. 

Teiir ot 

census. - 

1 

PersoDfc. Males. 'Female^ 

' . i 

i 

J 

( 

1S-3S 

1 7i’-2C -1,1,54 i 

3 -lOS 

Whol'v town . . 

18S1 

5.5S9 2.902 

1 

1 

r 

1 

18C.8 

' 7, '’22 . . 


1 

1 

1875 

■ 0,020 ; .. 

... 

llunic-ip-'il limits -( 

1831 

! .5,580 ■ ... 

" ! 

... 

i 1 

ISIU 

1 

f 5,454 2,870 

j 2,575 


An old town sitn.ated on the Kiran stream, 14 miles west 
of Gurdsispur; the population according to i-ensiis taken in 1891 
is 5,2.s6. It is historically interc^tlng as the spot; where Akbar 
received the new.s of his father’s death and ascsndcd the 
imperial throne. 'I hr- I’akht, on whicli Akbar was crowned is 
still ill existence. It is a masonry platform in a garden outside 
the town. The t-rwii is chiefly i-cciqiieii by Miiharniiiadans and 
is iu a decayed state. Out.side the walls and along the banks 
of the Kiraii are the remains of several hamlsome mfisipies and 
shrines ; one bathing ]ilu!'& was i ' ’ 
as boiicficial against miaearriag- 
have increased the waters of tin 
land. There is a Thiina, sarai 


-peeiallv 


pensary and Municipal Committee house. 


.sorted to bv women 
Of hue y ears the Ravi spills 
Iviran, aud submerged itiiieh 
Hchool-liou.se, post office, dis- 
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The municipal income for the last fewyearsis shown in Table 

No. XLV, and is 
derived from octroi 
w'hich i.s levied on 
all articles brought 
into the town. The 
princiiial local in- 
dustry is the weav- 
ing of country 
cloth. The popu- 
lation as ascertain- 
ed at the enumera- 
tions of 1868, 1875, 
1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. 


1 

Limits of enamer- ! 

y ear of 

1 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

atioii. 

census. ' 

1 




1808 

0,121 1 

3,1S4 

1 

2.037 ' 

Whole town ... 1 

18S1 

4.0G2 

2..502 

2,370 


18CS 

0,121 


j 

' I 

1 

1875 

1 6.051 ' 



Municipal limits I 

[ 18S1 

4,002 



L 

! 1801 

! 1 

5,280 

j 2,073 

i 2,013 1 
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The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sev will be found in 'i'ablc XX of the Census Keport of 
1891. No statistics of births or deaths are available. 


The ilunicipal Committee con.sists of nine members, one 
the District Inspector of Schools and two others nomi- 
nated, and six are elected by the general body of voters. Mim- 
shi Murad Ali, a retired Tahsildar, is the President. 


The town of Gurdiispur lies in latitude 32° 2' -10''', longitude Gurdaspur Town. 
75° 27', and contains a population of 5,8.57 .souls according to 
the census of 1891. It is situ.iti- 1 on the elevated plain midway 
between the Ravi and Ihas, It mile.s north-east of Amritsar on 
the Pathiinkot road, and was scdected as tlie head quarters of the 
district in 1 852 on account of its central and elevated position. The 
place, which was forntorly a village, has grownup to a small 
tlirivin" town within the last few years. The present civil station 
was taken up originally as a cantonment and formed a regular 
tpiadraugle. Since the with drtiwa! of the Bengal Ctivalry Regi- 
ment. part of the old c.'mtonment land has been returned to the 
zamindars, and tinother part is regnlaidy leased for cultivation. 

The town is encompassed by a circular road, planted with :i row 
of shadv trees on cither side. The streets are, as ;i rule, well 
paved, though tnauy of them are r, .arrow and crooked. The 
drainacre and sanitary arrangements arc fairly good. There arc 
no buildings of anti(|narian or architectural interest in the town, 
except the (hirbar of the mahants, wliere tliere is an unroofed 
arcade which, when shakim by a man standing on the top of the 
wall, distinctly oscillates. 


The civil station i.s about a mile from the town, while the 
jail, police barrack, kacliery, and treasury, are situate midway 
between the two. 
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The following historical faci.«. fxts acted from Cunningham’s 
history of the Sitchs, will be found interesting- s — 

“ During the ccmniotions which followed tho Emperor 
Bahadar Shall in 1 71 2, the Sikhs under Bamia, who had been 
appointed their leader by Guru Gobind Singh, became united 
and formidable, and built for themssive'i a considerable fort 
named Gurdaspur* between the Boas and Eavi. Banda, at first 
Buccessful against the army of the cinpevor, was finally defeat- 
ed, after a tiei’ce resistance, by xVbdul Sarnad Khan, a Turani 
noble, who had been sent by the emperor to assume the command 
in the Punjab. The .success was followed up, and Banda retreat- 
ed from fort to fort, fighting valiantly and inflicting heavy losses 
on his victors, but he was at length compelled to shelter himself 
in the fort of Gurdaspur. He was closely be.sieged, nothing 
could he conveyed to him from witliout, and after consuming all 
Lis provisions, and eating horses, asses and even the forbidden 
ox, he was reduced to submit. A hundred Sikhs were put to 
death daily, and Banda himself was marched to Delhi with 
ignominy, and there put, to death with torture. The remnant 
of the Sikhs had to seek a refuge in the hills and woods, and 
they are scarcely heard of again in history for the period of a 
generation.” 


Tlie population, tis ascertained at 


Limits of cuumcr- 
Rtion. 

Year of 
census. 

iVraous. 

JIales, 

■ 

Females 

Tflicle town ... < 

1868 

3,326 

1,00:^ 

1 ,GG- 


ISSl 

4.700 

2,7110 

1,916 

' 

( 

1868 

0,287 



1 

1 

Municipal limits-J 

IbTo 

4.137 



1 

ISSl 

•1..613 




ISOi 

o,8d7 

G15 

2.242 


sus of 1S7.5, but it was noted 
was in many cases doubtful. 


at tho time 


the euiiineratiou of 
18GS, 1875, 1881, 
and 1891 is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. It is difficult 
to ascertain the 
precise limits 
ivithin which the 
euiuneration of 
1808 was taken. 
The figures for 
the population 
within the muni- 
cipal limits ac- 
cording to tho 
census of lb'68 
are taken from 
the pul) 1 i sh ed 
tables of the cen- 
tlial tlieir accuracy 


The popuiatioii of the civil Imc., whicli be bevoud 
municipal limits, was U'3 in Ibbl ami 7li2 in Ibhl. "The 


containB a monastery of Saisut Biahm.-u.n, l.aro adopted many 

of the Mkb modes and tenets, but it is a qiiestum nhulLcr tho a, (n„l f, , » 

at Lohgarh about 0 miles to iht. timth M itCa 

]iOiQts as Banda 8 BtroiJghold >ai iiguuu bhu 
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Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the District Eeport on 
the census of 1881 regarding the increase of population: — 
" Gurdaspur, being the head-quarters of the distiict, is daily 
growing in importance. Some years ago it was a new village 
built of mud houses. Now it contains a fair number of 
brick-built houses, besides the usual Government offices.” 
The constitution of the population by i-eligirm aud the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII, 
Details of sex will he found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Keport of 1891. The statistics of births and deaths are oi%'en in 
Table No. XLIV. 

The increase during the last decennial period has been very 
large, and the bazar presents a very flourishing appearance 
owing to the large three storied buildings constructed by the 
leading pleaders of the place, who are apparently driving a very 
thriving trade. 

The municipality of Gurdaspur was first constituted in 1867, 
and is a municipality of the 2nd class. The Committee consists 
of six elected, one nominated, aud ttvo w o^’cto members, the 
Civil Surgeon and District Inspector of Schools. There are no 
electoral wards in this town. Gurcharan Das, a pleader, is the 
President and discharges the duties excellently. Table No. XLV 
shows the income of the municipality for the last few vears. 

. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at from Rs. 1-9-0 to Rs. 
3-2-0 per cent, on the value of almost all goods brought within 
municipal limits. 

The principal institutions of the town of Gurdaspur are the 
school aud dispensary, both of which consist of several build- 
ings, the District Board Hall, the post office, and the Municipal 
Committee house. The tahsil and thnna buildings are close to 
the town. In front of the latter, there is a pacca tank, which 
is used for bathing purposes by the natives. There are two 
savais, one close to the dispensary and the District Board Hall, 
and the other at a little distance from the town, connected with 
the latter is a second large tank. There are two public gardens 
in the civil station, one on the old parade ground, aud the 
other on the site of the old village of Kotli. The sessions 
house is in the latter. There is a large encamping-ground, 
part of which has been converted into a garden, to the west 
of tho town ; the staging bungalow used to stand on its edge, 
hut this has now been converted into a MnnsifE^s Court, 
and the bungalow moved clo.se to the Railway station, which is 
situated about a mile and a half from the town in the civil 
station. 

A small old town founded l)y Bahrain Khan, one of the 
Generals of Akbar. It is situated cii the Kiran stream, six miles 
from Gurdaspur. Population, according to the census of 1891, 
2,894. It has two bazars, a gi-aia market and a school-Iiouse, 
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Limits ofenumer- 
atioD. 

Yoar of 

ceQSus. 

Fersons. 

Males 

i 

Females | 

1 


1863 

3,717 

1,909 

1,808 

Whole town 





1 

1881 

2,682 

1,345 

1,337 

r 

1868 

3,717 



1 

1875 

3,477 

... 


■i 




( 

1 

1 

1881 

2,682 



1 

i 

1891 

2,894 

... 

1 


which occupies 
the site of au old 
foi’t. There is 
a local industry 
cf chintz print- 
ing at Bahram- 
pur. The popu- 
lation, as ascer- 
tained at the enu- 
meration of 1868- 
1875, 1881 and 
1891, is shown 
in the margin. 
Details of sex 
will be found iu 
Table No. XX 
of the C e n s us 
Report of 1881. 

Batala is the largest town in the district containing a popu- 
lation of 27,223 according to the census of 1891, and is situated 
about half a mile from the Ainritsar-Pathankot road and the 
Railway station. It was founded about the year 1465, during 
the reign of Bahlol Lodi by Rai Ram Deo, a Bhatti Rajput on 
a piece of laud granted by Tatar Khan, Governor of Lahore. 
Akbar gave it in Ji'njir to iShamslici’ Khan, his foster-brother 
who greatly impi'oved and beantifle'l the town, and built without 
it a magnificient tank, wdiich still exists in good repair. Lender 
the Sikh commonwealth, Biitiila was held first by the Ramgarhids 
and, after their expulsion, by the Kanhuiya confederacy. On 
their return from exile the Rdmgdrhia chiefs again recovered the 
town and retained it till the ri.so of Ranjit Singh. After the 
annexation of the Punjab, Batala was made the head-quarters 
of the district (subsequently transferred to Gurdd.spur). The 
town is completely suiTOumlcJ by an old wall which is being 
replaced by a new one, with gate.s. There are several largo 
buildings and temjiles within the city walls, while outside the 
town are the massive tomb of 8hamsher Khan, the house 
known as the “ Anarkali” erected by .Slier Siiigli, sou of Ranjit 
Singh, who held Batala iu ju'jir, and .Shamsher Khan’s tank, 
in the centre of which stand.s a picturesque pavilion which can 
only be reached liy boat. Slier Singh’s palace has been leased 
for 99 years to the Church ilissiouary .‘■'ociety, which has recent- 
ly built a fine bnikling for the Baring High School, in connec- 
tion with the Mission c'.o.se by. The central portion of the town 
is raised to some height above the surrounding level, and it has 
well paved streets and good drainage. The principal ]uiblic 
buildings in the town or its immediate vicinity are the Town Hall 
the school house and tho dis[iejisary ; while by tlio side of the 
Amritsar-Pathunkot road are the talisil and tlilma, the po.st 
office, tho sarai and rcst-liousc, the zailgliar, and Colonel 
Lake’s tank. At “ Anarkali” is a mission settlement occupied by 
the Church Mission Society, and the Church of England Zenana 
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Mission. Manufactures of cotton, silk and leatlier goods are car- 
ried on oil a large scale, and tlie town is altogetlior in a flourish- 
ing condition, while the opening of the railway has made it a 
great sugar and grain market, Though most of the trade is carried 
on near the tahsil outside the municipal limits. Ihe principal 
manufatures are cotton cloth and sitsi — a combination of silk 
and cotton — and to a smaller extent silk stuffs. Some of the 
coarser qualities of pashmina are also woven at Batala. There 
is also an eiicamping-ground with a good well. 


Chapter VI- 
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Batala Town. 


The Jilunicipal Committee is of the 2nd class and consists 
of 16 members, two of whom, the Assistant Surgeon and District 
Inspector of Schools, are appointed px-officio, 3 including the 
Tahsildar are nominated and 11 are elected. 'Ihe city is divided 
into electoral wards Its income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV, and is derived from an octroi tax levied on 
all goods brought into the town, 'riierc wa.s a Board of 3 
Honorary Magistrates : Imt, oiving' to quarrels amongst the towns- 
people, death vacancie.s on the Boaid have not been filled up 
and Btlwa Amar Singh is the only member of the Board who is 
left. 


The population, as ascertained at the euumoratious of 1868, 

1875, 1881 and 
1891 is .shown in 
the iiiiirgin. It is 
difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise 
limits within 
which the enume- 
ration of 18 68 was 
taken. The fig- 
ures for tliepopu- 
lation within 
Municipal limits, 
according to the 
Census of 1868, 
are taken from 
the published 
tables of the 
Census of 1875 ; hut it was noted at the time tliat their 
accuraev was in many cases doubtful. 'I’lie decrea=:e in popu- 
lation, shown by each of the former successive enmiier.ations, 
is said to be duo to no special oaiise bc^’ond those already dis- 
cussed in Chapter 111 A. 'Fiio increase at the last Census is due 
to healthier sea-ons and the impulse given to trade by tlie ojiening 
of the Railway. Tlio constitiitii ii ol the population by religion 
and the number of occupied lion.scs are shown in Table No. 
XLIIl. Details of sox will be found in 'i’able No. XX of the 
census Report of 1891. The annual birth and death rates per 
mille of population .since 1881 are given below, the basis of cal- 


Lillies of ftnunie- 
ration. 

Year.s cf 
Con.'^us, 

Persons 


s 

( 

18GS 

27.380 

14.380 

12,091 

Whole town ... ^ 

00 

00 

21 281 

12,218 

12,033 

r 

18G8 

27,28u 

... 

... 

! 

1S73 




Mnnicipal 
iiiniis j 

l&Sl 

21,281 




1891 

l7,22.'I 

li.rc.t 

13,138 
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dilation heinw in overy case the fig'iires of the most recent Cen- 
ns : — 


Year. 

Birth-Rates. 

Death-Rate*. 

Persons. 

Vlales, 

Females 

Persona. 

Males. 

Females. 

1884 

48 

20 

22 

40 

21 

19 

1885 

45 

2t 

21 

31 

14 

17 

1886 

45 

22 

23 

34 

17 

18 

1887 

44 

23 

21 

39 

20 

19 

1888 

45 

24 

21 

37 

18 

20 

1889 

52 

20 

20 

36 

19 

17 

1890 

4S 

25 

23 

48 

24 

23 

1891 

43 

22 

20 

29 

14 

14 

Average 

40 

24 

22 

36 

18 

18 


The actual nuinher of hirth.s ami deaths registered during 
the last five years is .shown in Table No. XLIV. 


A large town of 5,7oO inhabitants, situated on the banks of 
the river Ravi, 18 miles north-west of Batala. Baba Nanak, the 
first Sikh Guru, settled and died at the village Pakhoki opposite 
the modern town, and his descendants, the Bedis, continued to 
reside upon the same spot nutil the encroaching river swept 
away their village. They then cros.sed the stream, and built a 
new town, which they called after the name of their holy ancestor. 
The majority of the inhabitants still consist of Bedis. The town 
boasts of a handsome Sikli temple dedicated to Baba Nanak. 
This is called the Darhi'n- Snhih (erolden temple), and is a place 
of Sikh pilgrimage. It i.s resorted to by pilgrims from different 
parts of India just as is Bciiaras and the Ganges, &c. The 
followdng fairs are hehl yearly at the temple : Bisrik/ii, on the 1st 
Bisakh or 12th April ; DhcuH, on the Diwnli day of the year; 
Purunmashi in the month of Katak ; viwA Dhnhian Sikh/ni on the 
‘21st Pliagan. Be.sides those fairs tlie pilgrims on several other 
occasions come to Dcra N.in.ik to see the sacred temple. 

In the years between 1744 to 1754 a.d., the descendants of 
Baba Nanak, who are called Bedis, purchased lands and laid the 
foundation of the town of Dora Nanak. Then they built a 
kacha temple on the spot where Baba Nanak used to sit or offer 
his prayer.s to God. Diwaii Nanak Bakhsh, Ufrdr to the Nawab 
of Hai'dariibad Dekaii, offered a sum of Rs. 50,000 for the build- 
ing of a brick temple. Subsequently, Raja Ghando Lai contri- 
buted a large sum of money to its construction. In 1 766 a.d 
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the construction of the temple began through the agency of 
Bedis. The work was finished in 1787 a.d. In 1825 a.d., 
Maharaja Kanjit Singh offered a'handsome contribution for the 
completion of the work, and it was completed in 1827 a.d.. 
Rani Chand Kour, on the occasion of her succession to the 
throne, caused a portion of the temple to be decorated with gold 
leaf. 
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Deri Nanak 
Town, 


It had been the custom to select the mahants from a sect of 
sddhs ifaqir) known as Uddsi. In 1758 a.d., at the time of the 
erection of the kacha temple, the Bedfs appointed Sangat Bakhsh, 
a Uduti sddh, as the mahant of the temple, and they bore the ex- 
penses of his support. After S ingat Bakhsh, his disciples one 
after the other succeeded to the appointment with the consent of 
the Bedis. This system histed up to the succession of Bhagwau 
Das. On this death, in 18(17, a dispute arose among the Bedis 
about the election of Ram Nath, The matter was referred to a 
Civil Court. Since then the mahanis considered themselves as 
independent. The following is a list of the mahants, who held 
charge of the temple with dates of their succession : — 


Name. 

Sangat Bakhsh 
Sant Ram 
Ram Ditta 
Hari Das 
Bhagwan Das 
Ham Ratau 
Manohar L'as 


Date. 

1758 A D. 

179.8 ,. 

1825 ., 

1835 „ 

1848 „ 

1857 „ 

1870 „ the present mahant. 


At first the 7naliants were supported by the Bedis, but v.'heu 
the Sikhs became the rulers of the Punjab, the Rajas and Sardars 
offered jVigiVs and presents for the maintenance of the shrine. 
In the Sikh time, there was a jdr/ir of Rs. 12,000 granted to the 
temple, which was reduced by the British Government to 
Rs. 8,76(3. Subsequently, on the death of Bhagwau Das, a jdgir 
amounting to Rs. 2,602 was granted in perpetuity for the main- 
tenance of the institution, the rest being resumed. The present 
revenue of the /dgir is Rs. 2,077 and is dei-ived from the estates 
of Kila Nathu Singh and Kauialpur in Talisil Gurdaspur, the 
first of which is also owned by the shrine. 


About 50 Sadhs and servants of the temple are daily 
fed, and travellers are also supplied with bread once a day. 
Besides the Mahants there are several respectable and well 
known Bedi families in Dera Niiuak. In the Sikh time, the 
Bedfs of Dera Nanak enjoyed 2 ^ jdgir ol Rs. 2,00,000, and there 
was not a single family who had not some jdgir. 

The following are the present leading families in Dera 
Nanak : — 

A'a?ne of famibj. ' Remarks. 


D^ba Shib Dial Singh 


... Jagridar, Darbari ; Sub- 
Registrar and member of 
Municipal Committee, 
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Sundar Singli 
Sant Siiigli 

Ganda Siugli 
Gnrbakhsli Singli 


Bhagwaii Singh 
Nihal Singli 


MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTONMENTS. 

^ j J.-iiiirdiii s. Sant Singh is a 
Diivbai’i and a lueniher of 
Jlnnieipal Committee. 
Jagirdiirs. G'anda Smgh is a 
Darbari ; Gnrbakhsli Siugb 
is his younger brother. 
Jagirdar. 

•Jaoirdfir, IMember of Municipal 
Committee. 



Besides the above, mentioned ilaliants there is a family of 
Mahants called 'I'ali Sahilnvala Mahants. They also have des- 
cended from the sect of Sadhs called Udasi. They control a 
second temple, known as the Tali Sahib, from a largo tali or 
sbisliam tree, which stood close to it. 'I'his temple was erected 
by Baba Sir! Cliand, the son of (xnrir Nanak Saliib. In I860 
A.D., the temple was carried away by the Bavi. In place of this 
temple, the people constructed another on the other bank of the 
river in the villao-o of Mnlowali near the Fatehgarh road, 
but again moved to the preseLd building situated a short distance 
outside the town to the north. These Mahants, like the ilahants 
of the golden-temple, used to succeed with the consent of Bedis. 
Isliar Das, is the present IMahaut of the institution. In tlie 
Sikh time a considerable ;, ijb- was granted, but it was reduced 
to Es. 2,-o00 by the British Governiiu-ut On the death of Jamna 
Das, Mahaiit, a ji'ujir of Es. in mauzah Chachariala, tahs’l 
Batala,was continued in perpetuity, the rest heiiig resumed. 
It is dedieateu to Siri Chaiid, son of Eaha Xiinak, and the 
founder of the Udiisi order of ascetics. The town also contains 
a precious relic in the shape of a coat, once worn by Kaiiak. 

Owing to disputes between the regular ilahant sand the Bedis 
the latter have recently actively pushed this shrire and con- 
structed a free kitchen and opened a school there. The disputes 
have for the time heing at any rate being settled. The shrine 
is known as the Chola ESahib and is managed by a Committee of 
six Bedis. 


The town is a collection of native houses with a mud wall. 
It has a large well jiaved baziir, a new police station, which 
replaces one w.ashed away liy the nver^ a jioliee rest-house, 
school-house, dispensary and Mnnieijial Oominitteo house. The 
Municipal Committee is of the -ind eliiss ami consists of nine 
members, one ex-o^iefrt, the District Insjiedor of ISehools, two 
nominated and .six elected by the whole hodv of voters. Its 
income for the last few years is shown in T'able No. XLA^., and. 
is derived from an octroi tax levied on all goods brought into 
There is a ,Suh-Eegistry office, of which Biiua Shib 
DIM bingli is in cliargo. The trade of th<> town was once 
cousiderable ; cotton and sugar being exjiortod direct bv river to 
Mooltan and Bukkur. i he iutroductioii of Eailway communica- 
tious has led to the decline of its commercial importance ; hut 
it IS still the centre of a considerable shawl embroidering 
industry. ® 
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Limits of ennmer- 
atioii. 

Year of 
Cen.^us. 

Persons. . 

Males 

Females. 

Whole town ... j 

1SC8 

1881 

r.892 

5.950 

4,407 

3.008 

3 305 
2.858 

Municipal limits ^ 

lSt!S 

1875 

ISSl 

1801 

7.802 

7.212 

5,050 

5,750 

3 010 

2,740 


The populn- 
tlon as ascer- 
tained at tlie 
enumerations of 
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18G8, 1875, 1881 Dera Nanak 
and 1891 is 
shown in the 


margin. 


It IS difficnlt to asoortain the precise limits within which the 
enumeration of 1868 was taken. 


The figures for the population within municipal limits 
according to the ceusns of 1808 are taken from the pnhlished 
tables of the census of 1875, but it was noted at the time that 
their accuracy was in many cases douhtful. The constitution 
of the population by religion and tiie number 6f occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. XLIII. The proportion of Sikhs is 
naturally very largo owing to the sacrei! character of the spot. 

Details of sev will be found in 'i'able No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1891. No separate statistics of births and deaths are 
published for tlie town. 

Situated on the banks of the River Beas, and a place of Srigobindpur 
great sanctity amongst the Sikhs, having been founded by Guru 
Arjan, wlio bought the site and built a town, which he called 
after his son and successor llargobiud. 

The town consists of several brick-built houses and paved 
streets with indifferent drainage. 

It has three large bazars, a police station, scliool-house, 
dispensary, Municipal Coiniuittee bouse, and dliarinsahi. Popu- 
lation according to the census of 1891, 4.859. The Mmiicipal 
Committee consi.sts of id;.e member, of whom six are elected, 
two nominated and one fix-n{jicio, the District Inspector of 
Schools. 

The elected members are chosen by the whole body of 
voters and Kui Bnta Mai, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
has vecentlv been nominated as a meml)er to try and render 
the working of the Committee jnore satisfactory than it has been 
in the past. Its income for the last few year-s is showm in Table 
No. XIjV, and is dei i\ ed chiefly from octroi tax levied on all 
goods htauight into th.e town. The trade of the town was once 
con.siih ruble. .Cotton and sugar being exported, the latter in 
largo t]n:inttties direct liv rivi^r to Sukkur. But it has fallen off 
since the introduction of railway communications. It is still, 
however, one of the princijial seats of tiie money -lendei s of tlie 
district, while there is a considerable local manufacture of 
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Chapter VL 

sugar and comba. 
The population 
as ascertained at 
the enumerations 

of 1868, 187h, 
1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. The figures 
for the popu- 
lation within 
municipal limits, 
according to the 
census of 1868, 
are taken from 
the published 
tables of the 
census of 1875; 
but it was noted 

Towns. Munici- 
palities and , . . 

Cantonments. Limits of enumer- 

ation. 

Srigobindpur 

1 

Tear of | 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 

1 

Females. 

Whole town ... | 

18C8 

1881 

5,45C 

4,217 

2,844 
^ 2,155 

2,612 

2,092 

r 

1 

1 

Municipal limits { 
1 

1808 

1875 

1881 

1891 

i 

5,482 

5,531 

4,217 

4,339 

2,320 

1 

1 

2,039 


at the tiuje that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 


The constitution of tho population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1891. No separate figures for births or deaths are 
available. 

FatehgarU Town. Fatehgarli* is a small town of 4,899 inhabitants, situated on 
the road from Amritsar to Dera Nanak, in the Sub-C'ollectorate 
of Batala. The town itself is an unpretentious collection of native 
houses without any building of importance, except the remains 
of the old Kanheja fort referred to below, and a handsome 
thdkurdwira built by R.aci Cliand Kcur, wliich has a grant of 
Rs. 300 in Mauzah Awfin close by. It has a single bazar, a 
police station, Mission school-house, dispeusary and Municipal 
Committee-house. 

There is a saiai with quarters for European travellers and a 
2nd class canal chanki about half mile off to the north. Fatoh- 
garh is the seat of a consider\ble shawl-weaving industry 
conducted by immigrants from Xashmir. The population as 


* The original foandation of FatehgarU is said to liave been due to a 
family feud between two brotliers 

The one, Fateh SSiogh, built Fateh^arh, the other. Chatar Singh, bnil^ 
Chittorgarh ; a less savoury origin for liie name, however, is now assigned by loca 
legend. Thu latter was never anything but a village, ^liileat Fatehgarh the 
Sardar built a haxeh in a fort and a pakka tank outside tlie town. The Sardai’a 
family has become impoverished, but he still inhabits tho fort, the moat of which 
is the delight of leather-dressers, and a thtirn in the side of the Sanitary 
Commissioner. The Sardar has been supplanted by the descendant of a former 
Diwan of the Sikh Maharajas who has built himself a liouso and planted a garden 
outside the town, and acquired much land in the neighbourhood. 

The school has in recent years been made over to the Batala Mission who 
have a small branch here. There is also a small school, tiresided over by 
members of a learned Moulri's family. 
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Limits of enumer- 
ation. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Whole town ... j 

1868 

1881 

4.330 

4,078 

2,33 

2,15 

1,992 

1,920 


18GS 

1875 

1881 

1891 

4,431 

4.481 

4,078 

4,899 

... 8 



ascertained at the 
enumerations of 
1868, 1875, 1881 
and 1891, is 
shown in the 
margin. Details 
ot sex will be 
found in Table 
No. XX of the 
Census Report 
of 1881. 
inhabitants situate in the 
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A small rural town of 3,798 inhabitants situate in the Town of Sukho 
Sub-Collectorate of Shakargarh. Tlie houses are, for the most Chak. 
part, built of sun-dried bricks, but the streets are paved and the 
drainage good, while the bazars contain numerous pakka shops. 

A large pakka tank was constructed but has never held water 
properly. A sardi is being built by a retired native Cavalry 
Officer’s widow, and the town is flourishing ‘owing to the trans- 
frontier trade for which it is the most prominent entrepot in the 
district. There is a trade registration post here. The popula- 
tion as ascertain- 


Limits of enumer- 
ation. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town ... j 

ISOS 

1881 

3,408 

1,084 

1,0.87 

■ 1,724 
1,008 


lSfi.S 

3,408 




1S73 

3,240 




1S81 

3,35o 


... 


1891 

3,7i)8 




ed at the enumer- 
ations of 1868, 
187-5, 1881 and 
1891 is shown in 
the margin. De- 
tails of sex will bo 
found in Table 
No. XX of the 
Census Report of 
1881. 

A small rur al town of 1,463 inhabitants picturesquely 
situated on the banks of the Pabbi stream in the Sub-Collectorate 


Darman Town. 


of Shakargarh. 
kacha, built of 


Like Suklio Cbak 
sun-dried bricks, 


Limits of enumer- 
ation. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town ... | 

1808 

1881 

1,701 

1,018 

901 

8-13 

800 

775 


1808 

1875 

1881 

1891 

1,701 

1,007 

1,018 

1,108 

... 



most of the houses are 
The streets are, however, 
paved and the 
drainage good. 
Tlio population 
as ascertained at 
the enumera- 
tions of 1868, 
1875, 1831 and 
1891 is shown 


in the margin. 


This town is tho seat of a considerable colony of pahdri 
Mahdjans, who have enriched the town with a very fine pakka 
temple. A district rest-house will shortly be built here, and 
it is proposed to locate another police station near the town for 
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tlie more atleqnato protection of the north of the Shakargarh 
tahsil from the trans-border inaraiidiiig- gangs of thieves. De- 
tails of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
of 1881. 


Nainakot Town. 


Sujanpur Town. 


A small place of ],-S9.3 inhabitants situated in the Sub- 
Collectorate of Shakargarh. The houses are for the most part 
kacha, but the streets are paved, with pakka drains. The place 
is not of any importance. It has athana, police rest-house, school- 
house, and post office, and is the residence of an Udiisi Mahant 
tvho has a good house and garden. The population as ascertain- 
ed at the enumer- 
ations of 1868, 
1875, 1881 and 
1891 is shown in 
the margin. De- 
tails of sex will 
1 e found in table 
No. XX of the 
Census Report of 
1881. 


Limits of enumei- 
ation. 

Ypar of 
Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Fetnales 

Whole town ...| 

ISOS 

IbSl 

2,010 

1,-152 

1.028 

7U7 

99(-; 

6S5 


180.S 

2.019 




1.H7.5 

l,T2iJ 




18,sl 

1 452 




ISdl 

1,395 




*Sujanpur is a place situated at the foot of the hills, in the 
Sub-Collectorate of Pathdnkot, its inhabitants being principally 
Kashmiris who are engaged in making shawls. Population 
according to the census of 1891, 5,790. Tlie town is not in a 
thriving condition. In it, or clo.ss to it, are the Punjab Sugar 
Works factory, already noticed at page 50, the dispensary, 
school-house, police cliauki, post office, and Municipal Committee- 
house. The streets are paved, with piikka drains, and the 
houses are for the most p.art pakka. The Burl Doiib Canal runs 
close to it. The Municipal Committee consists of nine members, 
six elected and three nominated, including Mr. J. Ilordon, the 
President and the District Inspector of Schools ex-ojjlcin. The 
third nominated member is Raja Azim Beg, the representative 
of the once royal house of Muhammadan Pathauia Raj puts 
of Shahpur. There are no electoral wards in this town. Its 
income for the last few years is shown in Table Xo. XLV and 
is chiefly derived from octroi levied on all goods brought into 
the town. ISujanpiir is tlie seat of a considerable sbawl-wcaving 
industry, and of a sugar reflnery and ruin distillery called tbe 
Punjab Sugar Works factory. It also i.s the local collecting 
centre for the rice, turmeric, and other products of the bills 
below which it lies. The population as asccrt.aiiied at the 


* Snjiiiiiuir w.as tlie resiiloiic-u i.f tlie l.ite Mr. Fimik Ih Hulsey, Trlinse name 
will always Lc (_i>iine(‘tf‘il witli iiidiistri'il (‘ntereris,' in tin; tlurdiispnr d'strict 
Near .Siijiinpnr are some niamn, purdens and SUh ldr,;,hni., the former simirner 
resiilenc'c’s uf .Sikli .Surdais On the hanks of the Ihidi Canal .and close hv the 
town, runs the B.lri Douh Canal. In the L'.'irden.s .Mr. Halsey started a silk 
filature ; and there inifuted the hoys of the Kimhiuli i slniw l-wcavoi s in the art 
of wiiidins' silk; their nimhle hnpers aln-ady accuso.nie'i to the ahawl.wearinw 
soon learnt the silk-winding. On the iiiiii IJoab Canal a large sugar-mill woiked 
by water-power was set tip. 

The filature wa.s transferred to Madhopiir, but has now ceased to exist, and 
the sugar-mill worked by the Punjab Sugar Works Company is still in exi.stetice. 
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Limits of enumer- 
litiou. 

i'ear of 
Census- 

Persons. 

Males. 

! Females. 

) 

ISOS 

5j5G0 

2.903 

2,003 

Whole town ... | 

1881 

G,0.39 

3,229 

2,810 

r 

1S6S 

7,177 



I 

1875 

0;557 



Municipal limits -{ 

1 

1881 

0,039 


... 

1 

1801 

5,700 

3,043 

2,753 


enumerations of 
1868,187.0,1881, 
and 1891 is 
shown in the 
margin. T h e 
figures for the 
population with- 
i 11 municipal 
limits, according 
to the- census 
of 1868, are 
taken from the 
published tables 
of the census of 
the 1875 ; but it 
was noted at the 
time that their 
accurac}’ was in 
many cases 
doubtful. 


The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
llotails of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Deport of 1891. No separate statistics of births and deaths 
are available. 

A flourishing tc'wn, witli a population of 4,749, situated at 
the foot of the hills and near the head of the Bari Uoah. It is 
the terminus of tlic vail road from .iinriisar to DalliouBie and 
Kaugra, tlio remaining ciistauce lying thiough the hills, and 
being performed liy tumja u.s far as Buiiura and Shalipur, res- 
pectively, and tlionce oii by doolie. The antir[uitic3 of I’atlidn- 
kot are fully described by General Cuiiniiigliam in his Beports 
of the Arclucological fiurvey, V, 153 — 55, and XIV, 115 — 19 and 
135 — 36. (See also V 145 — 152, and his Ancient Geography of 
India, 14 — 31). The town it'^elf is a collection of brick -built 
houses. It has nioro than one bazar, a grain market, a thana, 
tahsil, school-house, dispensary, zailghar, post ofllco, Municipal 
Coniniittee-hou>.e, a large dak bungalow and a district rest- 
house. There is also an encampiiiig ground Avith a sarui and a 
good w’cll. The streets are all paved, and there is good drain- 
age. The Municipial Gonimittee consists of nine members, six 
elected and three nominated, including the Tahsildiir Avho is 
President and District ]ns]H'ctor of Schools. The town is not 
divided into Avards. Its income for the last feAv yeans is shown 
in Table No. XLV, and is deiuA'ed chiefly from octroi levied on 
all goods brought into the town. Pathaukot is the seat of a 
considerable lui and shawl-weaving industry, and lies at the 
point where the trade routes from tho hilla of Cbamba, Nurpur, 
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and K a n g r a 
unite and enter 
the plains. Its 
commercial im- 
portance has de- 
veloped consider- 
ably of late 
years. The po- 
pulation as as- 
certained at the 
enumerations of 
1868, 1875, 1881 
and 1891 is 
shown in the 
margin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which 
the enumeration of 1868 was taken. The figures for the popu- 
lation within municipal limits according to the census of 1868 are 
taken from the published tables of the census of 1875 ; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases 
doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion and 
the number of occupied bouses are shown in Table No. XLIIl. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Deport of 1891. The birth and death statistics will be found 
in Table No. XLIV. 

A small rural town, situate in the Sub-Collectorate of 
Pathankot, with a population of 4,283. It lies in the trans-Ravi 
tract, half way between the Hilvi and the hills, and is the 
principal mart in the fertile submontane belt known as 
Chak Andar. The town itself is a collection of kacha houses 
built of sun-dried bricks, and includes a thana, police rest-house 
school-house, and dispensary. It forms the lopal collecting 
centre for the products of the hills below ivhich it lies. The 
population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 1875 

1881 and 1891 
is shown in the 
margin. Details 
of sex w’ill be 
found in Table 
No. XX of the 
Census Report 
of 1881. No 
separate statis- 
tics of births or 
deaths are avail- 
able. 

About 15 miles cast of the Ravi the main Himalayan range 
here locally known as the Jodth-ki-Dhar, turns due westward* 
and after running for a few miles in this direction, breaks off 
into rugged spurs, which slope down towards the river bed. Ou 


Limits of enumer- 
ation. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Wliole town ^ 

1808 

1881 

5,331 

3,706 

2,851 

1,933 

2,480 

1,773 


1808 

1875 

1881 

1801 

5,331 

3,944 

3,700 

4,283 




Limits of enumer- 
ation. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town ... ^ 

1868 

1881 

2,818 

4,344 

1,498 

2,423 

■ 

1,320 

1,920 

Municipal limits 

ISOS 

1875 

1881 

1891 

2,788 

4,507 

4,344 

4,749 

2,737 

2,012 
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tlie siiinHiits and ^lopps of the tliree last peaks lies the sani- 
tarium of Dalhousie. It is 52 miles norili-west (by road) from 
Pathiinkot and 75 from Gurdaspur, and has an elevation of 
6,740 feet above tlie sea. The tops of the higlier liills have 
an elevation of nearly 8,000 feet. The project for the formation 
of a sanitarium in these hills originated witli Lieutenant-Colonel 
Napier (now Lord Napier of Magdala) in 1851. Observations 
of cliuuite and temperature were taken in 1852, and in the 
following year an arrangement was made with the b’aja of 
Chamba, by «hich the proposed site containing some four square 
miles of area was transferred fo the llritish Government, com- 
pen.'ution being made by the reductioii of the Haja's tribute 
from Es. 12,000 to Rs. 10,000. The are.i thus transferred 
included tlie plateaux of Katalagh, Potrain, Tera, Bakrota and 
Bhangora, being the three extreme peaks of the range, and the 
upper portion of two of the lower spurs. This arrangement 
was completed in 1854. .The name of Dalhousie was adopted 
at the suggestion of Sir Donald McLeod. The new station was 
at once marked off into sites, roads were traced out, and rules 
laid down for forest conservancy and sanitation. Two or three 
houses even were built, but here matter.? stopped, and nothing 
was done by way of systematic occupation of the .?ite until 1860. 
In that year it was attached to the Gurdaspur district ; orders 
were given for widening the road from the plains and for the 
sale of building sites. In the following year building commenc- 
ed in earnest, and in 1860 about four hundred aci'es on another 
spur of hill, that of Baiun, lyiuv to the north-west, was acquired 
from the Chamba State for tlm erection of barracks. 'I’his was 
paid for by a further reduction of the Uaja’s tribute !>y Rs. 2,000 
per annum. The additional area was attached to the Gurdaspur 
district by Punjah Gazette Notification No. 1518of 14-th -lune 1867. 
It was uot, however, till 1868 tliat troops were located at Baluu, 
Meanwhile houses liad sprung up in all directions, and the 
popularity of the station once established rajiidly increased, e 

The scenery is of a very different kind to that of Jlnrree 
and Simla. Dalhousie is more emjihatically a mountain .station 
than either of tliose places. At Murree the rounded outlines 
of the sandstone hills lend a .softness to the scene, which is here 
replaced by the sterner grandeur of the Himalayan range, which 
towers immediately above the station. TJie highest point in 
Dalhousie is onlyM 80 feet higher than the highest point in 
Murree, but the granite formation of it.s hills give.? to tlie latter 
an appearance of ruggeduess and grandeur which the northern 
station wants. At Murree and Simla the range.? of snowy 
mountains form a distant backgiouud in the panorama ; whereas 
Dalhousie stands upon a spur of the snowy' range itself. The 
granite peak of Dain Kiind, upwards of 9,000 feet in height, 
clothed with pine forests and capped with snow far on into the 
summer, rises immediately' abov'o the station to the east ; and 
beyond this lie the peaks of the Dhanla Dhar covered with 
perpetual snow, which shut in the Kiingra valley to the north 
and stretch onwards into Kulbi, while the giant peaks of the 
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incorrect Himalayas directly front the station on tlie north. Mur- 
ree intj-r^s up in prettiness what it wants in grandeur, but for 
real mountain scenery cannot for a moment be compared to its 
southern rival. The approach to D.'illionsie is by a very in- 
Town of Dalhousie. different I'oad, wliich winds in the nor-t fatiguing manner for 
the traveller-, along the hare and rugged mountain side. But, 
as Dallmnsie is apprroached, srilcnclid trees shelter the pathway 
and the various crests of tlie hills on -.vliich the station stands 
are e]al.<nvered in the tliichest f-jliage. This is mainly of oah, 
except at Ihikroia, where the cedar and tlie pine are more 
coti'inon. T]i:' oalc, however, at r hi ■; >anitaviiim grow.s to a 
gi'cat lieiglit, and is a very stately tr. e, very ur.like in form to 
its ■•(jngener (tlie QufU'ciib- .•-f/// ti/’d/e) in the neiglibrn-.ring 
hill fta'inn of i)iiainrsa!.i. 'i'!'.,- views fi-mn kalliouise are 
‘^uperh, hilt tlie-'e lire mh .'een in it!! their liiit!! the raiiis 

have se! in, for the etire crunr, iii'.ls fn' iiu' -ic.-’-ei- ranges 
are wtiiitinir in th- elean.i:rs --.l r'i.- ’'i"tnfP'q:ie. 'Wlieii, 

however, tl'.e '.■■ntiunal r.iins h; v 1 th ‘ir --ides witii a 

deli -ate green in-intle, and their lovr r deprli-. are concealed 
wir'u (leep hliie and pu 1 pie nh^ts, the landscape tlien heeotnes 
very beautiful, for, lo-w.-rinu' aln'-v.' tlir e r.tnallor ranges are the 
loftv licights of till' (.'iiamha jieak.', v. ii’.i’l’, attain ro an altitude 


0 




cre.'ts oeing ererered with pei'peiiial 
tor p.ici’.ies ploa.suro gailierings are 
Kaiii L’l.ij) and Dain Kund tihovo the 


Of ttO.OOif O'er, their 
snow. The chief resorts : 
the t’niek wo'.jl; of the 

Rakrora hills, fri;i.i which sitperh views of the saiiiraviiim and 
the ii 'iglihonring hills are to he ohtained. Piilhousie is a.s 
remarkahlc for its line bracitig climate ns it is for its hoauriful 
scenery, and it is the only Ihtnjah Id!, statioti into which cholera 
has never vet intrmled. The luimes of tlie hill cre.sts on wliich 


Dnlhou-'e re^tsaie Bakrota, ’rira, I’otiMtii, and Ivtittalng, in which 
last is the ha/.ar. 'I he e.intoumencT Ite lower down again at 
Baiun, ttrid stni larthev now u ts Rant Ivlic-i, wdnere a detachment 
of Briti'li Jlegi-nein renuiius for th'- Muniner months. dYitliin 
the station I’le highe.-t iiuint is the .•aimmit of Balcrota. the most 
eastern of tlie tiiree main jieaks. 


This obtains an elevation of 7, GS7 feet ahovi- the sea 'I'ira 
the middle pi nk, is (i,87 I feet, and Polrriin,thc third, is .slig-htly 
lower -till. The Bakroia and 'i’ira peaks tire miistly of a 
gf.anil onl-grei-s lurmatiun. d'lio formation of I’otriiin. is of 
schist. To I hi- fact Dalhousie owe.', ono feature in wliich, if in 
none otlicr, it has the advaiitagi- of Mnrree. Tim soil is so porous 
that, even immediately after the heaviest rain, tlie road.s are 
alway.s dry ami pleasant to walk upon. On the other liand, the 
slope of the hills is very steep, ami building sites are scarce. 

liou the station v. :is first formed water was brought in 
an open channel from a stre.am fed hy .springs on Dain Kund; 
but wlien the cantonment was formed at Baiun, tlic Military 
Works Department built a dam across the stream above the 
inimicipal water-course, erected largo n sorvoirs, and brought the 
water into the station in iron pipes. The inhahitans of the 
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civil station are therefore now often dependent on the overflow 
from the military pipe at the church, but a scheme for a regular 
watei'-snpply for the station, at a cost of Rs. 60,429, has just been 
sanctioned, to meet the cost of which the Municipal Committee 
has raised a loan of Rs 50,000, the balance being the cost of the 
establishment, which has been i emitted by Goveinmc-ut in con- 
sideration of the special cii cunistances of the place. 'I’lio water 
will be taken out of the Lohali stream at two points, one above 
and one at the same level as the mibtary water-course, and the 
whole station will in tins wniy be eilicientlj' cominanded. The 
town contains a court-house, branch treasury, jiost olhce, dis- 
pensary, church, a good bazar, and several hotel---. The cdiuieh is 
centrally situated ;iT th ' western end of tin' Bakrot.'i bill, j ist 
where the road fi- -ni rathaiikot ent» rs the station. In bi07 the 
station \' as erected, into a inrniicipality u-ider Act XY of tliat 
year. The IL'iiii.-ipal (.'■) c ts . -i ri;-'t cb-ss p.iv. i n md 

con.siscs at present of tin' I )e}.i;ry (.'ommi'-sniner as l'iesiu,-nr. 
Assistant C'oimui.ssioner a- Vi .-e-Pre-idi. jit, Civil Sm-g ■ -n, St.'tii.-.n 
iStaff Oflicer and live other members, two of v. hoin repre'-ftu liiO 
visitors and three tlie lions-'-lio!der,s 

All are ap.point-el by {T-.vernntcnt oji the n- -niination 
of the Dejnity C!'mini'.sionrr. 'I'lie t.-urees of inc me aie a 
horse and pony niN, a tax upon hotu-e pi-' perty. a, co.n-ei-viincy 
tax n'id a w'ater-rat(' al-o levi .'d !iy a pi.n-c-'iitaue "u h.-,,;—- y., ;;ts. 
The htiid revenue !i-.s i-.-.j.] on the station htn- . > jn-i bven 

assigned to the Coniiuittee. 'i'lm in-com” frtnn till ^ ■i!t,.es for the 
ast few years is shown in Tab’.' Xi.i. XI. 'J'lier.- an Assist- 
ant Commi-'si'iner iii clitirn’c ol' tb.e stat'on 'luring the -c.’son, 
who IS also Yiet'-rresi'lenc of llu' Min.ii-lpt.l Comnnttee. the 

Commissioner of the L- liure l)i\ ision tilso mtiia-.s tin. 't.'ii'jr. ;:is 
head-quarters during the slimmer moiiTh.s.* 'I'l.e popnlaT-.-n its 
ascertained at the enumerations cf 18Gb’. ib7e. Ie81 tunl Idbl is 

-•I'.own in :lio 

1 itu-giii. I., the 
census • ibOl 
tin jt.'pnla'i' O -'f 
tlie s.Oitioii imeif 
was, b07 and rf 
llie H.'diii; can- 

tonment-', wliich 
are nor now witli- 
in m n u i o i p a 1 
limits, 425, "lak- 
iiig 1,242 ill all. 
Ini 868 and 1875 
the cantonments 
tormed ptirt of 
the iiuiiiicipality. 
The enumerations of 186S, 1881 and 1891 were made in the 


Limits of oiinmcr- 
fxtion. 

' Vt'ar nf 

1 1 

1 ' 

j 

Males. 

Py'imIl'S. 

Whole town ^ 

ISOS ■ 

1 

1 1 . 11:3 

•*801 

! 302 

( 

1881 

l.l'ilo 

1.100 

i 4oi : 

r 

1808 

1.103 

1 


1 1 

1 

1.S75 

2.20.-, 


' ... 1 

Municipal limits -{ 

i 

1881 

S70 


i 1 

L 

1801 

NU7 ; 

345 

1 

t 
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• A useful “ Guido to Dalliousio " w.is |>iiblished in 1872 by Mr. llutchinson, 
the^ Assistant Commissioner, in obarge of tbe station, and has r" ‘-'ntly born 
rSTised by Mr. Rose, Assistant Coimnissiouer. 
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/ 

winter, wlion tlie station was practicall 3 ' empty. The constitu- 
TownSi Munici- tion of thi^ population by religion anil the number of the occupied 
and house.s are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be 
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Town of Dalhoiisie. 


found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1891 . 


AV^ithin recent years the number of troops sent up to Baida 
has been largely increased, and in 1891 the strength of the 
European garrison was nearly 1.500 men, all of w'hom belonged 
to the Lahore district. 'I’he improvement of the provincial 
road as far as Diiuera for wheeled traffic has greatly facilitated 
access to this the grandest and healthiest of the Punjab hill 
station, and it is Imped that in a few years the remaining 
distance of 23 miles by tlie military camel road will be render- 
ed _/;< for carts, when the present transport difficulties will 
disappear. 


Baklob Town. A cantonment in the hills, Id miles below Dalhousie, and 

the head-quarters of the 4th Guruha.s. It has a small bazar and 
a dflk bungalow, termed the “M.imiil dak bungalow,” which is 
situate on the Dalhousie road, about a mile from the station. 
There is no Municipal Committee or any public institution. It 
is more a military cantonment than a town. The population 
as ascertained at the enumerations of 1863, 1881 and 1891 is 

shown in the margin ; the 2nd 

j Battalion was then absent on 
Females. Field Service, or the retain 

I would have been higher. The 

; constitution of the population 
337 ■ by religion and the number of 
I occupied houses are shown in 
Table No. XLIII. Details of 
C30 j sex will be found in Table No. 
I XXof tlie Census Reportof 1891. 


Tear of 
Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

1868 ... 

1,032 

005 

1881 ... 

1,470 

1,025 

1801 ... 

2.503 

1,873 


The land on which the cantonment was built aggregating 
230 acres was acquired by pui chase from the Chamba State 
in 1866, payment being made by reduction of the annual tribute 
by Hs. 3,000 (and the area was attached to the district hy 
Notification ISo. 1.518). In 1886 a 2iid Battalion of the 4th 
Gurkhas was raised, and an additional area of 235 acres was 
acquired for an extension of the cantonment by a further reduc- 
tion of the tribute by Rs. 1,200 a year. A Cantonment Magistrate 
has recently been appointed to the station and a small church is 
under construction. 


Fhahpur Town. _ A small ancient town, with a population of 1 ,762, situated 
in the lower range of the hills on the left hank of the River Ravi. 
The town coiisi.sts of tliatchcd houses, the main street is paved 
and the drainage is fair. It has a .single bazar, police station, 
school-house, rest-house and encamping ground. A portion of 
the Kashmir trade, and especially that which deals with honey 
and cinnamon, passes through Shahpur. 
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At Shahpur are the picturesque ruins of a fine old stone fort, Chap^ VI. 
one bastion of which is still occupied as the dak bungalow which Towns. Munici- 
over-hangs the river in the most dangerous manner. palities and 

Cantonments. 

The fort was the capital of the former Shahpur dynasty, 
which was a Muhammadan branch of the Rajput lino of Nurpur, Shatpur Town, 
and from it very fine views of the hills up the valley of the Ravi 
are obtained. It was destroyed after Ram Singh’s rising in 
1848. From Shahpur a road runs to Ranipokar, where it joins 
the Pathankot road atDalhousie; and another road runs to 
Basauli on the Ravi. This road runs through picturesque 
valleys and over pine clad summits, and in part along the sides 
of precipitous hills which run down sheer into the Ravi. The 
river here winds between hills on which may be seen the ruins 
of the Thain and other forts, and has many of the features of a 
miniature Rhine. Where the hills run back from the river there 
is the fertile Phangota valley with its fine trees. A banian tree 
in this village itself is famous for its size, and its massive 
branches are supported by its dependent roots only, as the 
trunk has disappeared. The Shahpur fort was once the refuge 
of the rebel Ram Singh ; and from the road to Dalhousie can 
still be seen the white monument erected on the summit of a 
hillock to the memory of tw'o officers who were killed in the 
engagement between Ram Singh’s troops and ours. The popula- 


Limits of enumer- 
ation. 

Tear of 
Census. 

I Persons. 

I 

1 Males. 

Females. 

1 

■ tion as ascer- 
j tained at the 
enumerations of 

I 1868, 1875, 1881 

1 and 1891 is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. Details of 
sex will be found 
in Table No. XX 
of the Census 
Report of 1881. 

Whole town ... ^ 

1808 

1881 

2,309 

1,258 

1,340 

675 

969 

583 


18G8 

1815 

1881 

1801 

1,655 

1,336 

1,258 

1,762 

998 

764 
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1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Details. 

1853-64. 

1858-59. 

1863-64. 

1863-69. 

1873-74. 

1878-79 . 

1883-84. 

1890-91. 

Population ... 

723,543 

... 

... 

906,126 


823,695 

825,888 

943,922 

Cultivated acres 

808,310 

... 

... 

616,114 

855,676 

856,230 

... 

842,460 

Irrigated acres 

160,871 

... 

... 

87,938 

140,639 

122,848 

... 

198,463 

,, from Government works 

53,181 

... 


36.721 

33,214 

27,674 

... 

34,363 

A^eessed land revenue, Rs. 


... 

... 

9,08,412 

12,69,356 

12,60,461 

10,62,486 

15,44,524 

Fixed revenue from land, Ra« ... 

... 

... 

... 

7,65,343 

11,13,915 

10,22,340 

11,32,982 

11,89,259 

Gross revenue, Rs 

... 

... 

... 

8,48,623 

13,58,990 

13,53,838 

14,23,789 

17,56,897 

Number of kine 

390,632 

... 


155,827 

195.777 

174,651 

129,870 

602,036 

„ of sheep and goata 

... 

... 

... 

16,475 

105,481 

73,495 

48,978 

149,424 

„ of camels ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

46 

96 

77 

182 

553 

Miles ot metalled roads 

... 

... 

... 

\ 336 

1 « 

66 

22 

ii 

„ o{ anmetalled roads 

... 

... 

... 

3 

) 480 

595 

683 

682 

„ ol railways 



... 

... 

... 


49 

48 

Police Staff ... 

... 

... 

396 

461 

678 

696 

673 

673 

Prisoners convicted 

1,206 

1,638 

1,378 

1,234 

2,227 

2,773 

1,470 

1,441 

Civil suits, number 

2,396 

4,147 

3,759 

4,338 

11,665 

16,220 

13,772 

16,680 

„ —value in rupees 

1,21,087 

2,91,332 

10,40,067 

1,77,913 

6,91,143 

7,11,679 

6,87,397 

8 , 68,107 

Municipalities , number 



■ 


12 

16 

14 

g 

,, income in rupees ... 



■ 

17,974 

66,476 

57,061 

69,793 

1,02,327 

Dispensaries— number of 




1 

6 

9 


12 

,, —patients 

... 


... 

7,361 

38,263 

89,613 

... 

162,254 

Schools— number of 



140 

109 

no 

126 

... 

116 

,, —scholars 



5,271 

4,042 

j 6.M3 

6,840 


7,421 



































Table No- III, -showing- RAINFALL, 
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Gurdaspur District ] t 

Table No- IIIA, showing EAINPALL at HEAD-QUARTERS- 


1 



1 


3 


Annual avebagb. 


Annual average. 


Ts umber of 

Rainfall in 


Number of 

Rainfall in 

Mokths. 

rainy days 

tenths of 

MoNtBS, 

rainy days 

tenths of 


in each 

an inch in 


in each 

an inch in 


month. 

each month. 


month. 

each month, 


1887 to 1891, 

I860 to 1891. 


1887 to 1891. 

1865 to 1891. 

January 

3 

19 

October 

1 

2 

February 

6 

18 

November ... 

1 

1 

March 

2 

12 

December 

1 

e 

April 

2 

5 




May 

2 

10 

Ist October to let January 

3 

16 

June 

3 

29 

1st January to let April ... 

10 

49 

July 

7 

96 

Ist April to 1st October ... 

30 

260 

August 

11 

84 




September 

0 

88 

Whole year 

43 

322 


Table No- IIIB, showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS- 


1 

1 

1 » 

1 " 

) « 

Tassil Stations. 

Avebagb rainfall in tenths of an inch frob 1856-60 to 1890-91. 

Ist October to 
let January. 

Ist January to 
1st April. 

1st April to 

1 1st October. 

Whole year. 

Batala 

17 

41 

250 

800 

Shakargarh 

15 

69 

319 

393 

Pathankot 

23 

72 

400 

489 


Table No- V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION- 


Total square miles, 1^91 .. 
Cultiv^ated square rniies 
Culturable square miles 
Square miles under crops 

Total population 

Urban population 
Rural population ... 

Total population per square mile 
Rural population per stpiare milo 
Over 10,000 souls 
f'6,000 to lo.'hMJ 
[ 3,000 to .5,0<.)i) 

2.(hh} 

i,<»oO 

6i*0 ... 

200 

Total 

Occupied bouses ... 
Unoccupied houses... I"* 



Resident families 


Vii!a>je9 

Towns 

Villages 


Dietrict. 


1.^20 

1,A02. 

1,2'.7 

Oo.Jop 

67.1,713 

din 

i'll 

1 

5 

7 

120 

3^0 

6'j^> 

b'>t> 


Detul OT TaHMLS, 


Gurd ispar. Batala. 


2.2W 

li:3,T18 
7, urn 
3.1,'K3 
17..'.5’3 
101, 3to 


4D.5 
3«o 
f.l 
3’t3 
2,.'>2,0;I2 
10. .=>07 
2:3=»,in> 
,"n >9 

3 


2:3 

loH 


279 


300, 

37! 

2W, 


47R 
370 
44 
3H<1 
,f)U 
,332 
,312 
6 32 
653 
1 
1 
4 
10 
41 
123 
196 
lot 


670 

2,901 

20,.=>t>l 

1,729 

10,261 

62,686 


4».3 

6,I'67 

29,9.53 

4,203 

12,038 

9,6t3 

66,802 


Shakar* 

gaib. 


' Pathdnkot. 


Is' 

317 

31 

357 

2.5t\330 

2.'>0,336 

516 

516 


34 

102 

264 

271 


696 

33’303 

rioos 

53, 451 


364 

200 

61 

181 

Mi\S.50 

ll,2oO 

l2o,57') 

3S7 

340 

1 

1 

5 

19 

49 

124 

20i 


401 

2.836 

20,521 

1,567 

3,179 

3,920 

29,206 


Not*. —T hese figures arc t.aken from Tables Nos. I, IV, HI, of the Census. The total area differs slightly from 
the final returns of the eottlemeut shown m Table No. I. 
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Table No. VX. showing MIGRATION. 


1 


2 

3 



6 



» 





34ae.es peb I,(h‘H3 
OF Both sexes. 

DlSTRIBrTION OFIMMIGBAS’TB BY TAHSILS. 

Dhtbiot. 


V 

« 

tc 

1 

a 

h-t 

00 

a 

ea 

6 

M 

1 

X 

S 

S 

CQ 

a 

a 

bo 

S 

W 

a. 

■S 

T3 

0 

o 

cJ 

o 

a 

••S3 

.13 

ej 

&. 

.d 

t4 

<i 

S 

(S 

d 

ja 

aa 

JuUundur 


1,903 


333 


438 

1,215 

18S 

62 

Hoebiarpui 


10,653 


332 


4,780 

4,161 

1,561 

361 

Kangra 

M. 

6.277 


331 


612 

149 

6,334 

183 

Amritsar ... 


24,938 


322 


3,944 

19,147 

679 

1,168 

Bi&lkot . 


22,272 


336 


2,126 

4,008 

2,533 

13,605 

Lahore 


2,032 


440 


50-4 

1,030 

239 

259 

Ferozepore 


301 


4f>5 


71 

1 184 

33 

la 

BAwalpindi 


161 


671 


35 

36 

66 

34 

Feebiwar 


83 


602 

... 

23 

23 

26 

13 

NatiTd States 


3,602 


449 


368 

1,726 

1.462 

46 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
or other Indian Provinces. 

1,362 


672 

... 

406 

283 

600 

7a 

KashmiT or other Indian States 

16,302 


379 


668 

3,0 

8.273 

9,122 

Asiatic countries 


198 


869 


64 

48 

93 

A 

Kngland 

... ... 

13 


308 


... 

4 

9 

... 

Australia 



3 


1,000 


... 

... 

3 


HissAr dlstrieb «•« 



68 


683 


22 

20 

13 

13 

RoUak 



164 

..t 

636 

... 

113 

6 

26 

9 

Gurg4on 


63 


765 


20 

n 

14 

8 

Delhi 

... ... 

189 

... 

545 

... 

38 

62 

68 

21 

Eam&l 



80 

••• 

625 

... 

32 

19 

22 

7 

Simla t*« 


69 


661 

... 

4 

6 

49 


LudhUna 

... ... 

271 

... 

454 


63 

157 

39 

12 

Umballa ... .*• 


329 


633 


106 

92 

96 

85 

Mooltan ... 


118 

t*t 

733 


21 

73 

13 

9 

Jhang * 



167 


879 


25 

99 

... 


Ifontgomery 



92 

••• 

772 

... 

20 

46 

13 

IS 

Gujr&b •• ... 



446 


513 

... 

145 

165 

39 

97 

Gujr&nwila .n 


643 

... 

535 

... 

168 

229 

100 

146 

Shahpur ... ... 


163 


742 


47 

61 

38 

27 

Jhelum ... ... 

... 

404 

M* 

839 


136 

69 

155 

65 

Hazira ... ... 



14 

Ml 

429 

... 

1 

9 

... 

4 

Koh&t ... 


14 


786 


2 

8 


4 

Banna 

... 

26 


615 

... 

13 

13 



Dera Ismail Kban 


87 


919 


14 

6 

16 

1 

Dera GhAzi Khan 

... . 1 . 

18 

... 

889 

... 

3 1 

9 


e 

Hiuaffargarh 

1 .* 

21 


667 


1 

... 

12 

8 

Qurd&spur ... 



848,269 

043,922 


665 

... 

237,199 

267,165 

119,019 : 

1 

224,686 


Not*.— These figureB are taicen from Table No. XI and RegisUi No, 9 of tbe Census lb91. Figures for emigrantB 
cauuot be filled m until Frovmcial Censub Report is ready. 
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Table No- VII, showing RELIGION and SEX- 


1 

2 


n 

6 

e 

7 

8 

0 


Disteict, 

Tibsils. 

Villages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Gurdas- 

pur. 

Batala. 

Fathin- 

kot. 

Sharkar- 

garh. 

Persons 


043,922 



253,093 

300,644 

140,860 

260,336 

976,713 

Males 

... 

... 

613.429 

... 

138,835 

163,665 

78,965 

131,904 

478,355 

Females 


... 


430,493 

113,197 

136,979 

61,885 

118,432 

399,368 

Hindus 

... 

396,582 

215,867 

180.716 

05,010 

02,474 

89,348 

119,760 

367,711 

Sikhs 

... 

85,837 

49,222 

36,615 

25,499 

61,088 

1,998 

7,253 

83,833 

Jains 

... 

&i 

32 

32 

64 


... 

... 


Buddhists 

... 




... 

... 


... 


Zoroastrians 

... 




... 


... 

... 

... 

Mnssalmans 


459,039 

246,921 

212,119 

130.847 

166,515 

49,286 

123,391 

422,260 

Christians 

... 

2,400 

1,387 

1,013 

672 

667 

SIS 

943 

3,109 

Others and unspecified 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



European and Eurasian Chris. 









tians 


331 

202 

129 

no 


307 

... 

... 


Koti.— These figures are taken from Tables Nos. VI, TTI, IV, V of the Census of 1891. 


Table No- VIII, showing LANGUAGES 


1 

2 I 

3 

4 j 

6 

0 

La5GU1GJZ6. 

District. 

DlSTBIBrilOS 

BT TaBSILS. 

Gurdaspur. 

Batdia. 

Path4nkot. 

Shakar* 

garb. 

Hindustani 







1,163 

606 

86 

407 

36 

Bacn 







8 


8 

... 


Punjabi 







936,2.50 

25i,Ml 

800,606 

137,329 

249,374 

Pasbtu 

■ .1 






09 

28 

4 

67 


Lai (uuki 







( m 

183 

... 

... 


Sansi 







i 2.3 

12 

11 

,,, 


Kashmiri 







876 

11 

6 

616 

45 

Persian 






... 

7 

4 

•*i 

3 

... 

English 







321 

116 

6 

108 

... 

German 







1 


... 

1 

... 

Flemish 







e 

... 

... 

8 


Italian 







1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

pogari 





... 


094 

68 

6 

40 

683 

Pahari 







2<19 

4.4 

• M 


... 

TiLiti 


• I. 





44 

... 

... 

44 

... 

Eeiigah 




... 



34 

19 

13 

2 

... 

Burmt'O 







1 

1 

... 

21. 


Pukbni 

.1 . 






3 

2 

... 

... 

Ilf 




. 




1,-13 

... 

... 

1,713 

... 

giiulhi 



... 




10 


10 

... 

... 

Clunebe 







5 

•I. 

— 

6 

«<• 


Kois. --'These figures are taken from Table No. X of the Oeusus of 1681, 
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Table No. IX, shewing: MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 2 


m 

Serial 

No. 

in Census 
Table No. 
VIIIA. 

Caste or Tribe. 


Total population 

6 

Patbans 

1 

Jat ... . . 

2 

Rajput 

60 

Tbakkar 

y 

Gujar 

31 

Sami 

7 

Aram 

29 

Ghirat 

17 

Sheikh 

3 

Brahman 

21 

Saivad 

33 

Paqirs ... 

21 

Nai 

26 

ilird*?! 

U 

Banya 

le 

Khatri 

62 

Labdna 

26 

Kanhmiri 

6 

Chuhra 

4 

Chamdr 

19 

■Mnnhi 

9 

Julaha 

15 

Jliinwar 

22 

Lohar 

11 

Tarkhan 

13 

Kurahar 

32 

Pbobi 

36 

Chbimba 

23 

Tell 

30 

Sunar 

49 

Barwala 

67 

ileg 

41 

Damna 




B 


B 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Total susiBaKS. 

Males aitd temalks 

BY BBLIGlOir. 

Propor- 
tion per 
mile of 
popula- 
tion. 

Persons 

Males . 

Fe- 

males- 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Jam. 

Mussal- 

man. 

Chris- 

tian. 


943,922 

513,429 

43*0,193 



64 

459,0.39 


1,000 


11.269 

6,OSO 

5,180 

30 

4 


11.235 


IS 


148,320 

85.507 

62,Srj 

38.366 

64,825 


55,129 

... 

167 


69,66.5 

37,470 

32.186 

20,063 

2,259 


37,44-3 


73 


.6,952 

3,515 

2,437 

6,881 

33 


38 


6 


40,2SO 

26,054 

23,226 

419 

30 


49,841 


62 


12.902 

7.112 

5,M80 

10,7bS 

1,958 


264 


13 


64,0 U 

34,855 

29,183 

583 



63,4.54: ... 

48 


4,727 

3,055 

1,672 

4,216 

4i83 


29 


5 


9,015 

4,678 

4,337 

81 

6 


8,924 

6 

9 


46,435 

24,53(] 

2l,0u8 

46.-302 

119 


17 


48 


7,213 

3,862 

3,368 

66 



7,182 


7 


8,583 

5,017 

3,.566 

14>^ 

31 


8,404 


9 


16,101 

8,659 

7, .>35 

6,458 

683 


9,153 


17 


18,74- 

io,(y2o 

8,723 

8,7l!= 

3 


10,022 


18 


1,008 

1,U5 

793 

1,883 

5 


20 

... 

2 


18.0)1 

10,5 36 

7.925 

17,264 

1,140 


57 


13 


5,143 

3,108 

2,335 

4,413 

946 


84 


s 


10,208 

0,539 

4,766 

144 

12 


10,14:3 




60,816 

37,477 

32,3-39 

69,137 

621 


871 

187 

73 


2-3,642 

12,634 

11,008 

23,243 

187 


212 


24 


i7,m 

9,442 

8,024 

66 

17 


17,383 


17 


47, -aW 

25,0'/b 

21.58!= 

858 

17 


46,689 


60 


38, .568 

19 846 

18,722 

25,888 

3,609 


9,071 


40 


17,0^3 

9,141 

7,892 

7,265 

3,222 


6,546 


16 


35,6-82 

10, -165 

16,217 

16,154 

11,726 


7,802 


S4 


20,208 


9.:d91 

7.744 

151 


12,403 


31 


6,077 

3,778 

3.199 

1,824 

19 


4,134 


7 

1 

5,765 

3,108 

2,567 

2,179 

502 


2,894 


6 


19.058 

10,5.58 

9.1*M) 

178 



19,780 


21 

■ 

7.172 

.3,914 

3.228 

4,418 

338 


2,416 


8 

1 

11,328 

0,96-3 

5,360 

220 





12 

1 

0,818 

.3,197 

3,321 

6,802 

3-5 


1 


7 

_ 

20,038 

10,769 

10,169 

19,285 

6o 


1,598 


27 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XVI of the Census. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Casts ob Tbibb. 

tn 

a 

0 

1 

9 

O 

"3 

a 

■v 

2 

Caste ob Tbibe. 

a 

c 

ce 

o 

tn 

Males. 

Fomalea. 



1 





— — 


Arora . 


1 4,056 

2,178 

1,879 

Changar 

4,810 

2,317 

2,493 

Mughal 


2,395 

1,258 

1,137 

Bha t**« .«• act 

980 

605 

481 

Qassab.., 


1,358 

709 

6.50 

Lilari 

812 

411 

461 

Ratbi ... 


23 

23 


Sansi 

2,596 

1,646 

1,050 

-Jegi ... 


3,103 

1,540 

1,563 

Batwal 

3,106 

1,731 

1,375 

Mallah... 



2,823 

1,631 

1,292 

Rdwal 

2,305 

1,327 

073 

Khojah 

... 

2,958 

1,570 

1,383 

Udasi Faqir 

93 

66 

17 

Dogar 


2,405 

1,857 

1.049 

Raj 

781 

405 

376 

fiharai.,i 


3,476 

1,881 

1,595 

Jhabel 

622 

311 

311 

Bairigi 


677 

471 

206 

Chamrang 

P88 

3-36 

253 

Kalil 


2.154 

1,098 

1,056 

Darwesh 

2,2',9 

1,2.31 

1,050 

Barzi ... 



l.SRl 

1,007 

674 

Oorklia 

3 

1 

1 


Norj.— These figures are taken from Table No. XVI of the Coaaua ot 1S91. The Gorkhae at Bakloh must 
have been retarucd nnder some other head. 
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Table No- X, showing CIVIL CONDITION- 


1 

0 

J 

i 1 ’ 


r 

1 ^ 



p 

NG1.K. 

MiKLILU. 


■\r, 

WED. 


Dejail. 

Maleb. 

1 .. , 
i- L'lnalcj. 


M.Ml 


Feaiftles. 




i 





03 . 

All reli^iiona 

2C0,:J21 


100,001 205 , MO 

41, 


72, 4H) 


Hindus 

110,20 _> 

' t:2.4-i3 

•'S (1^1 

U. 

''1 

3o,iry 


Sikiis 

21 , 1:2 

: 12.1 

lo,:l5 h\,m 

'1 i ■ 

' ■* 

14,190 


Jaius 

IS 

20 

12 1^ 


••> 

2 

- y 

B i Mlii't" 








Mu^aalmaii-'- - . 

127.^11 

I 

I ■ ■ ‘ ! 1 > 

1 ' 


27,'>^S 


Ciiri^Liau'' 

.a2 


i-- 



72 


All ace-s 

- j , 


r. 1772 



?,o 13 

c -■ 

U— 10 

10-n 

0 '.t: 
i ■> 

i.i*' 

1 .0 • ' 


1 J 

74 

S-nl 


13-20 .... 

.’l.'-O ) 

11-5 

. 


> 

0‘j.i 

■===-. 

20-25 

1.1 '-0 

-sT 

Mi~l - .7 

( 

;• > 

9'sd 


2o--iO 

i.. !o 

. 1 

1 


■ 1 

1 IS', 

0 

tt 

.10- to 
io— :o 

l.'O > 

rs 


1. 

■i 

2 7^'; 

4 ’ '20 

P > 

50—00 


!< > 

f. ' • 

2 ' 

■ i 

.. •'),» 

u 

Ovpr 00 . . . 

7 ' * 

1 » _ > 


1 


7,092 


0« 'j r fc . — J’he--'' ii’ f'- 


f . a Viy-' X • 

V.n.r 





Tible No XI, showing- BIRTHS and DEATHS 



Torvh B.iuii£> ni GivfEn; n. ' T'>tw. na\Ta« RFGr'Tr-Kf-n. ['-■'ivl n wii« 


Ylae^. 



Males. 

Fcniolu*'. 


Mal-.M. 

Feoi iL-'. 

Por-nr^. 

I 

ISHfl 

21.3SI 

r\-.M 

t'.ll 1 

1 1.713 

12,= >1 


1SS7 

21, HO 

I'L ;"2 

I- ‘.721 

1 1 

17,3‘ J 

*'• ‘71 

lass 

2 

1''.7j7 

•«0 >>t ", 

1 t," M 

1 l..'M 

2' '!.* 

18s9 

22. <72 

2.*.1 T) 

12. -.17 

1 1 271 

1 1 ' " r, 

27 , : 

1890 

. I 21,210 

1-*,'»'2 

4'*.2H 

27, '■M- 

2 .. 21 1 

-. 1 ,. . . ; 

1891 

,. ' 10,a0.3 

l..,079 

.>l«.a74 

10.171 

' 1 2:-> 

' • 7. ' 


<■ 'i 






I 

M ) 

10,124 


7-’.’ 

K'. 1 f » 

1 '.30.J 


-72 

1' .*34 


Ml 

n,382 


2 . 

2l,a4s 


Notf. — T hF^e ficn'-"''' foi' :■) I-'-'Ti t..h -ti i 

Report and tho^ip tor trunt rttO IL-- •”.1 -.t ! / niti ■ 


, \ ' ti ilio 


Table No- XIA-, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES- 




1 

1 1 ' 

Mowths. 

i 

1 

1'- 1. 

l'-4. ls-3. 

Jaiiuary .. . - • 

1 

2 <»'U 

2 .12s 

1.3I‘» . l.'C, 

February 

MaicU 

1. H7 
1,1'd 

1,722 

1,407 

l.l"! 1.1 1 

l.l'O 1 1-2 

Atu'tl 

1,1''! 

1.4! > 

1 4 -I 1. : ,l 

Mav 

i.'d ' 

2, * • 

2. < I 2, 

June 

1.312 

i r.'s 

2,1 . / • 's ' 

July 

I.M ‘ 

1,U'7 

1 .''S. 1 ' ‘ . 

Auga>t . . 

1 .’’-2 

1 711 

2 , 1 4 > 1 7 ' 

Seiufinber 

2. M 1 

l.''21 

» >s 1 _ 

Ocrijljer , . 

2 , 52 > 

2. "31 

a,-'.— , 

No'.e'nber 

2.Hr 

2.:*.*. 

3, 1 > : ; 2 4 < 1 

Dfceiaber 

2,' *• 

1 ‘.'s'- 


T.ital 

i ■■ 

‘ 21. '>70 

22,nl7 

ij,-.;-, 1 jj.ri-' 


1.' • 


11 


l^OI. 


l.MI 2. -Mr 

2 nr! 

2.co> 1 

2.713 

! , •'• i ■ , s 1 

l.ss- 

2.121 1 

2.280 

1.''."' i.i'7 

1.7t2 

2 -.-’s , 

1,00s 

2, 1 2 -■ . , 1 

1 . ' 

2,'‘'i'> - 

1.241 

2.''’ ’ ' ‘ 1 

2.1' 2 

> 2'>7 ' 

2.1 ''5 

-. > 1 ‘ 

1 . ' ' 

b2n2 

l.’L'S 

2.1 ) ' 2 I. ■ ' 


: 

O.311J 

2 Jl. ; \ 

1 n.i,' 


2 

1 M 5 > 2 

2.'. ' 

s... I3 

0.n03 

7. <‘-s 1 , t 

1.: ’ 

! 1 .ori> 

3.031 

1 : , 

' '7 

7," .7 

0.1.31 

M 

J.n I 

LOi 5 

2.47s 

:.3,M 2-.S4, 

27.-: ' 

31.0J4 

30,719 



^ [Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEA.THS from FEVER. 


1 

2 


•1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Months. 

isai. 

lESti, 

1 S 91 . 

MoNiHf-. 

18 :il. j 
! 

iN.bC. 

1891 . 






Brought forward 

0,331 

6,633 

8,131 

J&nnary 


1,321 


1 931 

.Tilly 

6 b 7 

1 "33 

2,839 

february 


i.uir 


lono 

August ..... 

073 

1,225 

1,034 

ilarob .. 


730 

f'<2 

1 ,HU 

September ... 

1 '^.s.T 

1,703 

2.053 

April ... 


372 

711 

M»y 

October .... . . 

4 02 i 

2 , 1»4 

2 , 7 o 3 

Mav 


902 

1 , 5 . 3 ^ 

1,427 

Xovetnbor 

3 , 0.14 

l, 6 i >3 

2,1 S 3 

June ... 


7 ..« 

1,413 

1 ,H 2 

December 

2 , 11 'J 

1,434 

1.655 


Carried over 

j 3,331 

O.Ljy 

3 , 4 il 

ToL.il 

17 , 73.5 

16,324 

21,818 


XoTE — The htriires for la^l hii<\ ISao are tftktu from Tt'lile IX ol :lij S.iuiLaiy ilep:)rL ai.il ih j (.* it.-r ]soi from 
Civil Surgeon’s Office. 

Table No- XIL showing INFIRMITIES- 


1 


All religions 


I Total 
I Villngo-ii 


2 1 

1 ^ ! 

1 1 1 

1 


« 1 

7 

i 

i ^ 

P’.BSOXb OP TN- 
BOl'M> VIIND OK 
INblN r. 

1 

DfilF AND DuaiB. 

j LLtras. 

Male-. 

IV'iiaKs. 

2J.i1c8. 

Fe!ti3le>, 

Males. ' 

1 

romale-. 

Malpa. 

Females. 

1 l.r. 

3> * 

1 

j I 535 

1,172 

! 585 j 


i 

129 , 

36 

105 1 

1 


! 1,515 ! 

1 J 

l.l'U 

475 ' 

163 

125 

1 36 


Table No. XIII. showing EDUCATION. 


1 

o 

3 j 


.0 

1 

'i 2 

3 1 i 



Mat.'eb. ' 

Femu E'. 


1 

■ f--. j 



'C d 

L - 

- -J 


, A 

“ A - 

p~ ,• 


u " 

u ^ 

t- " 



I 3 

" ^ i t = 

r= 



C 

U "■ 



“ *7. 

. 5 -: 1 |5 

8 " 


6.5i-'l 

23,100 

I'JS , 

.501 

M'l^'.vlniuns 

2,nj3 



All religion^ y v,ii,,,;e. 

bTos 

17.511 

1 H| ! 

•’1 I 

> '! 1 thriari'- 

rtj 

'17 5^ it* 


Hindus 

3,-}*3l 

1 5.o‘H 

to ■ 

I'l 

T.ili-il ( iui" i-pur 

2,0 N 

'>.’21 59 

112 

Sikbi* 

6.;0 

2, 176 

u ; 

f’i 

,, (Laraln 

2 .i 'i 

7 .'111 1 f!'j 

188 

Jains 


15 

J i 

} 

i’a. !. 

.-M.-s 

h’-ri ' 311 

107 

Buddhists 



- “ — 

*" 1 

. 

,, Sli.ii: ' 1 <,ii h 

1 . 2^2 


74 


Noi : u'.-ii. Jiio i .'t ktit J r a.j '1 u’ ; Ni> IX ot tL J ja- !> a...l X<;. \‘ ! 1 rW, i <)}• l.v'*}. 


Table No. XIV, showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


I vr r I rj\ a i 


h rio i/til. 


\ °y ^ 

joi uti.eju 


. 11\ JID* L n'' 
■ " \ ar j 
]<! 


■ i) 


r.,rul. 


1 


i- ' 

wa - 1 . I 


1862-53 . 

y 7 y; 

.A. -It - ' .. - 

A' 


w-: - 

: 

A.-' . 

ls65-6o 


107,71-. 6 J no 

Vo 

.31'' 

117 :37 

ib'-.'j"'- 

t : 

1873-71 

ii.'.iljl 

l'K,J >' - - .-1 { 

7 1 

I ' 

1 --: - .• 

ir -- 

'77 ■ 

1878-79 . 

107 , ir 

- 

.**7' 


21'' 77'. 

'■ -r.'') t 

DH4.S5 . 

2, .',71' 

05,1 7 . 


.2 I 

J - 1 

J '»■ .'1 

ui >> 1 

Jns9-90 . 


« * •y.ij 


’h~. 

u-....- 

is', '‘t. 

. .>.7b 

1890-91 

•u 

I 6 I.**.: 6 

- L 

■ '1 

1 !o O'l 

-'-7:1. 


Tah*^il (leta' 1-5 r"i 1 ^ 

I, >' .. 

I. 1,:'.. 6 !'/ 

‘ IJ 

; ■! 

J'll «»t- 



TaliSil ' . u! (i.i - jiM 
,, JiH'.l'l 


tu, , 



1 \l ■ 

- , 


,, I’athitiikfg 

1 1.5;. 

bbfl 1 ..-..^ 

J . » 

'i'' 

J. I , ' 

■- O-'.’ 

J 1 • 

,, . 8 hakarg.arh 

.5, -14" 

■T'.El/j ' .*iji 

I il 

-15 

2'V,;.| 

7 ' 07 ^ 

loj.i, ;d 



n,233; .'-1.512 

235 

775 

10.857 

51.-'‘ 

71,66f: 




- 

- V ' 


I' I 

i .i.-U ■ 

jr.,; 


! 10 ! 

1 

Or... 
a-ftf-is- 
III. at. 1 

11 

_ c. ~ 

3 - 

^ 11 ' c 

- 3 -C .% 

2j - 


U-. 

6 

12.6-.0( Y 

2ij2 



1 2, tit 1, E' 1 
! ;,''0 


H, '’5.672, 

71 1 

•! 5. 11.52 0 
1 

7<.6 


\1 

1,77.060 

bi 

2.57.I''.i 

.5ii.{ 

.3,76,220 

77 


• Norn.— T1,(J rcrenuf ul iwn-8i 1 im heen sho^vn tlnu .'.t first ye ir after reav-f-simout.' 



Table No- XV, showing’ VARIETIES of TENURE held direct from Government for tho year ending RABI 1891- 


Gurdaspur District ] 


•O.IDtJ I 

.ia<l aiiiio\0u| 


^ I-* o ^ 

-j o — ~ 


\es a, "Z: 
nC cT 


1 ^ i 

qiL’9 UT 

HlollI**^.0SSB ajiBJOAV 

1 

1 <*5 

•OlllP’T U01!‘3 

TIT t’OlG OlilM0\Y 1 

1 

1 1 = 

1 

*=.;o.io-o ui '0.3.11: ■, 

1 

' n 1 

1 

'5.iop{un JO .i0<iT.ms; ' 

1 

i 2 ■ 

! 

! 

1 

s.* 1 

■•lOioqiA JO j. j 

1 . - 

JO .10'tuia's; | 

‘ ! 

1 

X 

1 

’O.JOU 1 
.1.3' [ olv.c anuo\o;( > 

I *'• 

•oiui**0 qouo m 
iUJU.iS'Mj'^'5 0 djju.id.i’y 1 

1 

1 o 

' i ■: 

1 

'.3:i?]-*.3 q 3iM j 
TIT ■|\1.1H OjIGIAVvI 

i 


^ C. I ^ 1 


i 7 X *;? ';= - 


‘o , ■*.3.101; rrr ..vrtj.) 


:| ^ ■ ' ‘M i 


r ••• >^ 

I- »c 


*•>.; •;[!( \ Jij j 


JM .1 ’-[i-inx 


II ! 


! 

< 


Table No. XV, allowing VARIETIES of TENURE held direct from Government for the year ending RABI \Q^\—conM. 



the OTvnernhip is encumbered by usufruc- 
tuary mortgages. 



Gurdaspur District.] 


XUJ 


Table No- XV A- 


Nature of Tenure. 


Sole zammdari ... 
Communal zami'ndari 

Pattidari 

Bhaiacbara 


Total 


Sole zammdari ... 
Communal zammdari 

Pattidari 

Bhaiacbara 


Total 


Sole eammdar; 
Communal zamiudari 

Pattidari 

Bbaiachura 


Total 


Sole zamiuddri ... 
Communal zamluddvi 
Pattidari ... ... 

Bhaiacbara 


Total 


Sole ramindari ... 
C'<ummii.al zamindan 

Pattidari 

Bhaiacbar» 


Total 


^Affer d/‘di*cttag irn- 
gated ft^he^fmeiit, 
dinfrihiited hg n 
lump iibiu/iu irri- 
gaftnj Hells. 


o a> 


23 

336 


36 11 


RlUi-BKi. 


1S2 


4 


21 

130 


157 


160 


20 

1‘.7 


•U 

260 




1.336 


... I 

1 

21 t 

2'\- 


229 


1 

10 


Ibb 


10 

r>i 


6t 


20.5 


S6 


76 


537 


10 

72 


Oi 


31 


!•» 10 
61'> i 210 


233 


6 

23 

356 

315 


190 I 
286 


405 


4 

20 

467 

250 


7 

269 

103 


423 


20 

93 

1,291 

962 


2,365 

























Gurdaspur District.] xv 

Table No. XIX, showing LAND acquired by Government. 


I'urpose for which actiuired. 

Area acquired. 

Compcn.-ation paid 
ill rupc-e>. 

Reduction of reve- 
nue in rupees. 

Roads . 

2,7hl 


2,121 

Canals .. 

7,V'2'i 


lO.OiiO 

State Railways . . 

Guaranteed Railways 

1,107 

B'J,70ti 

l,ol3 

Miscellaneou.v 



804 

Total 


1 2,2'', IOj 

14,477 


Table No. XX, showing AREA UNDER CROPS, 


1 

2 

.1 

4 

5 

6 


' 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Yk\hs. 

■=■ 

V 

5 


s 

§ 

1' ' 



I'opii.v. 

9 

1 

•o7;i|iii| 

5 

o 

tc 

X 

i 

u 

a 

5C 

> 

i 

0 

0 

3 

1 

l873-7t . 

y:i2,2s > 

7'), Isl 

1H>,9;;4 

03O> 

12,2^' 

3i.7h2 

r3n,>97 

l3>,9lo 

19. 3.*1 

369 

.5,717 

13,339 


.30,5-31 

6,219 

71,510 

l&:4.7j ... 

ujr.'jyi 

73,OSl 

1 r4,o-j3 

32, .>0') 

I 2 ,r>u 

42,96.} I26,7r.l 

21.<»'.K* 

2 •.7l(> 

IM 

5, ‘3s] 

11.174 


34,04o 

4.282 

76.680 

la7.)-70 

tiShsOi 

7',(»)7 

1"0,142 

2r.77s 

12,250 

30,Ot«> 

I24.«»r3 

21,449 

21.112 

147 

.5.8 7.5 

11.122 


.•32,s9i» 

4.4*>1, 71 ,.300 

1^^78-77 , . 

rtS >.957 

sl,5sj 

J2')..5’- J 

72,-'7'i 

2, obi 

49.977 

123, ri ;5 

31.347 

10,0(5 

27s 

3.073 

.37,47 4 


41,-375 

6,700 

06,350 

1H77.7S . 

,5-32, 2>) 

•jl,oJ3 

Ji 'Lhitiu 

6, -54 

636 

11,119 

95,St M 

21,027* 


120 

.5.735 

23, .520 


46,179 

6,336 

51,897 

187S-79 . , 

710, U2 

76,175 

279j'ln 

2s,9U) 

i;325 

22.3SS 1D3,0‘}0 


26 .'31 7 

]'34 

7,s‘i 

10.045 


4-3,156 

8,904 

96,758 

1879-80 .. 

700,201 

91,73^ 

285, .361 

26,21^) 

4,!)lo 

2 s, 749 

94, SO?, 

2 *‘.495 

'3o,*5SO 

6.3 

s.o3r 

17,115 


43,973 

16,005 

10-3.390 

l«a‘)-Sl 

771,926 

80,373 

2^.’, 734 

27, bL") 

4,61! 

29,S92 

96.165 

10,49'‘ 


S3 

9 50.) 

12, 500- 

V0.S9.5 

12,931 116.329 

lt.sl.82 ... 

oiy,29(' 

8o,SOj 

2;6,7'32 

30,:3r, 

5.247 

45,682 

.V.,5SC 

24,457 

29, 455 

itb 

10,113 

21,337 


46,734 

8,79" 

145,983 

1SS2.83 

sU'>,.{43 

08,01!) 29- ',157 

2^, >331 

4,71o 

49,047 

5H»,4-s-3; 

-54,5ls 

233,794 

4 36 

l,'):/s 

27, wn 

5 

ol,o45 

10,392 147,048 

18S:J.8t 

757,086 

31.'’^" 

319,174 

20 ls(» 

l.T-' 

97,705 

64.772; 

17,145 

■J 

s5 

1 S,‘3:‘.5 

21. 7M 

4 

51,325 

16,629 124,291 

1SS4-S") 

s22.2y6 

.5 1,99 { 

136, l-Jc 

51, i.U 

i.77.' 

3.5, 3-43 

7'..4v*' 

40,2.55 

21.0- »5 

105 

lo,3-'s 

ls.067 


44, -3 7.] 

13,974 110.828 


•.:o,022 

i5,"19 332,628 

4l,87J 

l,Sy{ 

.55,5.3^ 

b 5.950 

38.841 

25,1^0 

21 .‘3 

4.7(.*. 

211, >04 


46,.302 

5,732 

148,128 

ihmo.cS; 

925,129 

07,12.1 

297, o; 7 

r,0',:3 

4,.r 1 

5 4.9: *6 

S.»,o3.;! 

r.!,i r, 

■<(. 0l9 

I'.tl 

2,072 

2s.s7.i 


.5.3,724 

3.449 167.7.51 

18N7-HS . 

987,17b 

02,8lJs 


29,0- ► 

4.971 

5 . * •' I. » 

76,222' 

!:..3J2 

2o.5‘.(» 

217 

2,2!', 



48.sl)l 

3,62s 

2ow,3.59 

Isv-i.yo ... 

910,1 

{ j.sri 

3tK,-. 

>1 7' * 

5.172 

'.s.7!*> 

3.9.1 ' > 

*•.525 

'*» 913 

,s2 

2.037 

21.S'3s 

1 

.57,i>35 

3.591 

221.710 

ISN.)-'#.! 

842, 

20, i 

2:i,8‘)'> 

n.''i9 


.59 10 > 

IS.3JI 

54 

2.q!>o9 

.5’* 

1.7'*) 

.j>,:2i 

35 

■4.565 

3,370 204,125 

laOo.ui 

952,859 

7'.,sj,^ 

28s,8i8j i;,'r.2 

Tah-il 

8,21- 

WfEin 

3.0,59' 

1 •' IbK 

lO, 1 >,.379, 3",slo l‘2; 1,5"5 2o,2-.? 

lUK IIVL YLAn-^ lUOM lss6.>57 lO IsOO-O 

ID 

1. 

.5i*,29«3 



3,383 355,221 

Gurddsnar 

2’2,-{( 10 

JO.iJOl 


4,23^ 

- . 

12.117 

1 !.♦- 5,> 

15 0<3 


!<♦ 

43 

3.647 


16,^79 

1,021 

BI,138 

Bardla 

2.'>'..971 

!),<! 

s'i.'.i.;. 

•’.s22 


11,711 

l'i.7‘7 

19. 394 


9* 

,3: *4 

.5,5"; 


16,511 


7.5,100 

I\ulidn''iot 

145M71 


U,*21 

1.07'. 

sll 

15,41! 

9.01 4 

.3,710 

t.0»‘5 

1 

3r-7 

4. .572 

) 

4.^sl 

.51 9 

30..596 

SiiakapLC.iili 


11,12 . 

rr. 3 n. 

ll,l'i 

t.or. 

h»,'.o-5 

52.4"! 

4, :42 

12,731 

3 

) >3 

9,49i 


11,40* 

7-39 67,683 

Total ... 

92 i,>9 

09,1. 21- 

29 

2 »,9!9 


■/qO-ri 

Of, 71 I 

43, ‘oit 

47.o-*s 

122 

1,925 

2 3,-3:»‘. 

.1 

.52,s7s 

‘!,4s‘ 

' 34,316 


Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD- 



N \ 1 L'K i: OF C HOP-. 

j Ci.^ 

1 

f< i.i 

/ -f.u. / , , 

r.,t 

ls0( 

‘1 t < 

II r 

-91 

ii'i'e Il f land 
yiiU for ; 

i fc i s a 

Essii 

^ "C C -fci 
< 

j 11 . 

t 

- lit 

-i. I.' 

wc^ 

. 

Averaco. 



! H 

. .) 

1-. - u- 


a. 

IN. :l p. 


SuL;.ircaiu‘ 


1 10 


0 11 

(1 

0 

4 7 0 

760 

<’-)'■ III 


! 9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

.{ 0 0 

208 

1 ' 


■ 1 • 


0 1 } 

(1 

II 

h 0 0 


Ueiii‘i 


' 4 

0 

0 ■{ 

> 

0 

2 h 0 


V- -y,- l1,;, h 


19 


1) 1 1-1 

() 

0 

1 0 0 


Ui' 








473 

l-M' 








404 

> ! 1 ‘ 'it ; > 1 1 1 i ' ' 

rn 







354 

Hai 1-' :iTi(l •,% 

cMt and l>ai 1 w 

. 1 






335 



i 


I 




423 
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Table No. XXI A, showing RENT RATES- 


1 

a 

" 3 

; . . 1 . 

' 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Rewid 

fill. Bi- PAIO BT limp 

Kill' 

Fstimated rents on 

bOILS. 


Glasses ob soil. 

oc 

o 

o 

«e 

ej 

< 

Total rent. 

*3 X 

— ^ 

£ ® c «-> 

„ b c R 

> ft § ' i 

< < i r- 

<o *J 

< 

i 

u 

ci 

•S 

c 

p 

si 

C 

§9 

p z 

c 2 

Rsuahks. 

Cbdhi 

Chabi Nahr 

Bhdh Nahi i 


Its 

a. p. Rn. 

Rd. a. p. 


Rs. 



13,923 

2,819 

87,609 

156 

16,537 

6 4 6 &,s0.1 

7 6 lo 27 

5 12 3 2.->l 


22,730 

48 

.5,723 

1,57,494 
324 
34,3 is 

6 14 10 

6 12 0, 

6 0 0 

Nahri 

141 

3^332 

7 7 9 7r.6 


1,211 

8,250 

b 13 (J 


Abi 

310 

1,123 

3 lo o B91 


701 

3,126 

4 7 4 

Saildb 

6,0'»i» 

25,422 

4 2 9 2,S75' 



3.5, 6S4 

3 15 8 


I.— Bcirani 

16,.n*> 

66,J2"> 

3 7 5 9. Mt' 



89, ill 

3 7 9 


II. — Barani . . 

III.— Bdrani 

21,614 

62,604 

2 14 4 1 5,i>27 


34,641 

l,rO,302 

2 14 4 
114 6 


IV. — Barani 

i« 


0 11 0 64 .. 1 


feO 

.0 

1 0 0 

only, as actual 
figures for area 
are not avail- 
able. 

Total 

61,VJ2 

2,.'>3,019| 

4 11) 

t 9 8 

99,685 

4.28,709 

4 4 10 


Table No XXIL showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


I 


WilOLB Dl^IRlCr lOR THE YL\R. 


TaHSILS rOB THE TEAE. 


Cows and bullocks 

Horses 

Pouies 

Donkeys 

Sheep and goats 

Pigs 

Camels 

Carts 

Ploughs 

Boats 

Corn mills 

Ghuraths 


1868-69 

1873-74 

. 

1878-79.^ 



j l'i-)8-80.' 

ISOiMJl 

Gurdas- 
pnr. 1 

155,827 

195,777 

174, 65l' 


5o‘2,oi.5 

1 49,282 

5, 647 
l,b0 4 

3,o2(» 
3,0 IH 

2,530 

1,370 

11,.-., ft 

11,18] 

3.735 

2,471 

6..S65 

5,498 

7,2341 12,920 

13,763 

3,606 

IfJ, 47.5 

10.5,481 

73, 19.5 

4'<.97‘'! 86,3 41' 

149,424 

16,490i 

1,91.5 


3.975, 

. ; 

1,029 

614 

40' 

96 

77' 

ls2l 319 

553 

lf^7j 

2.(H)2 

3.P.7 

5-*7^>' 

4,127' 6,b5H 

6,467 

2.136 

94,070 

74,25-{ 

'"'’'SfJ, 

47,-867 99.2'‘:5 

9 4,876 

28,029 

56 

59 


51 l.i9 

220 

piH 


5^1 


Batdla. 

121,5631 

3,226 

5,713 

3(>,303 

123 

2,002 

2s,sr.-,j 

53 

3 , 318 ^ 


: Fathdu- 
I kot. 

99,578 
1,158 
1,335 
73,4iO 

‘ ' 126 
284 
12,S2-* 
16 
690 
5n( 


Sbakar- 

garh. 


( 


128,613 


3,079 

29,191 

615 

111 

2,043 

25,152 

45 

2,823 

16 


Noi'E.— The tig'irei^ tor .iro the n -^tiU ot an emi:u nudo dunn<^ tlie Cen-ina m February 1891. 


Table N o. XXIII, showing OCCUPATION of MALES. 


1 

6 

r. 

! 2 

! 

1 , 

I ' 

J 1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

Nature of ocoui)ation. 

. M ALES 

1 

AB'jvr lo 
OF Af,E. 

TKAB^l 

i 

1 

! Nature of occupation. 

Males 

ABOVE lo TXABB 
OF AGE. 

f 1 

! Towns.. 

.i i 

1 

Vil- j 
lages, 1 

1 

Total. 

y. 

TownH. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Total. 

1 

1 Total population 

1 f.B.aP), 

875,71 i' 

94 : 922 

17 

Agiicultural laboiL'is 

462 

0.692 

7,154 

2 

1 Occupatnjn S|»eoified 

! 27.6 ill 

214,704 

272, 3i5 

18 

r.i-toiJils 

199 

3,199 

3,398 

3 

' Agricultural, wheth'jrsuniue 4 iMjh 

131,^51 

1 55,919 

19 

< 'of*ks and other servants . 

997 

1,167 

2,164 


j tir combiru-U. 

1 ( 



20 

Water-earners 

559 

5,6<i2 

6,101 

4 

[ Civil Admiui-tr.iii'.n 

' I.2t7i 

3.475 

4,722 

21 

Sweepers an<l scavenger* 

J>oO 

18,134 

19,043 

^ 1 

Army 

72 >, 

.530 

1,255' 

' 22 

\\ inkers in iced, cane, lea’ es 

1,050 

2,152 

3,202 

6 

Religion 

1.0 

4. iSo 

5 lo-t- 


straw, Ac. 




7 i 

Barber- 

i .514 

3,21 i 

j.747' 

2 i 

Wi.rkcis 111 I' -ithcr . 

i-r' 

247 

i 374 

8 ' 

Other profe-'M"!!', 

47i' 

3.15i 

3 626' 

24 

l{<- 6 t-.naket*< 

36.i' 

5,798 

6,161 

9 > 

Jkloney-iendei 8 , uf-i;eiai 

( ftii. 

1,1 J 6 

-,''17) 

25 

\\ 61 M IS m \\ 1 . 1,1 and p;i-baui 

4PSl 

204 

650 


traders, ]» 0 (iUr'<, W, 

1 

1 

i 

26 

„ filk 

lu; 

7 

121 

10 j 

Dealers in ffiain .mil Hour 

. 2,161 

7 i95 

9 '-v;! 

27 

„ ,, < 6 iriin 

1,766' 

15.92 4 

17,690 

11 ; 

rorTi-'rrin'lf'r-,, p iri'bfi-, Xr. 

47 4' 

Sl 6 

! 220 

2 s 

,, U'lod . . 

561, 

4,0'S6 

6,247 

12 

Confi-'i'tjjiier-, ' 41 1 .‘ii-gio -ci - 

7oi 

757 

l.pKf; 

2 .) 

I'-’n m 

31 :) 

2.688 

3,003 


\c. 

1 


1 

>6 

s'* 1 r s and deali'i lu gu'd 

5 16 

1,273. 

1,809 

13 

Carriers and ho'itineu 

1,010 

3 O.H 



Jind silver 




14 

Lando-.vners . . . . I 

1.56 2, 

70,672 

7.:,r.ij 

31 ' 

WijikiTs in nun 

206 

2 , 2 o> 

2.406 

15 

Tenants 

1 , 7.11 

48.5li' 

56 2761 

32 

treneral bihouriTs 

l,l6;h 

7,575 

8,738 

Ld 

Joint cultivators .. . i 

601 

l.Oii 

1,0.) 41 

33 ' 

Beggars, fa'prs, and the like 

1,371' 

11,271 

12.642 


Noti,— T hese figures are taken from Table No. XilA ot the Census Report of 1881, 



Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


Gurdaspur District.] 


xyii 




I 


o 

o 

o' 

CO 


X /r-ainioBjimvHr a.n[io 

rH 01 X'. X 01 0, 0 0 

-rr J-* 0 1-- 000 

01 0 — U0_ X^ 

CO 0 

0 CO 0 

! 

1 •.Ua[[0A\jf 

! pOB J0A[I8 

1 

CO 0 LO 

£ S . s 

- • • : ^ ■■ g 

1 2 i •s'leJ.ni^ ! 

i 'S[Aiuqs 'BtiTinr^suj 

: ^ P ^ : : : : 1 

Cl 

1 •Suingo.T . 1* ^ J, , . . . ^ 

' ^ I pnu Siixssa.id |iq ‘ * '•' - S 

I 1 OJ X i-- o 

! „ 1 ■p0zv;[ii' pui! 1 : o C; -3 ; : ; • S 

1 notuiuoo ‘.iaajjo,! ' • - ■ • • o" 

! 1 a 1 00 

1 ^ ' -Mureai 

1 ! 

X 0 0 

: CO 0 CO : : : : i— < 

r-T f-“ * ' • ' x" 

X 

1 ^ j 'saip JO gni.raioTjj 

, ! -tinBUI pUB SCUOAQ 

<— X CO '-1 

0 0 c; 

: O'l CO • : : « 

0“ 

CO 

2 1 'sSaipiuig 

X X 40 © 

»-* — 4 »0 © 

: — I- i-H : : ■ 

n 

C-. '.laJdoo puE f.sE.13 

c? © X 

i 

X j ‘aoj^ 

P- — 1, © ©O© 

'i © : 5 5 01 

— Cl • •-#'■'©'' of 

Cl A© 

1 ' *P'-’'^AV 

»0 0 Jo 

‘0 ct Cl 

i Cl rf : • : ‘ iC 

•H* 

of 

0 ModL^f 

1 1 0 Ti 01 0 

; . L‘ ^ S 

0 1 'sjt.tqEj .laqjo 1 - ^ ; o_ 

1 ■ 1 ' ■ • • • c. 


J- 1-- — lo i- 0 0 

X»0 ^-r'»— 0©0 

'“i —t’ cT o’ o'" 

Cl © 

f ^ ^ 

j « j 'UOIJOQ 

I 0 1 1 ©j CO 

. _ t', ~ : : ; : ^ 

1 • »■; 10 Cl * ' ‘ 2 

1 cf 

il ' 

ij '^liS 

j% 1- ^ 

• “ ^ * t r * 

r-^ 


C — 


C'O 

n ai ci ^ ^ ^ 


rf 

S o 




3 “ 


3 ^ 

I! 

0^ ^ 


Pd 



Table No. XXVI. siiowing RETAIL PRICES. 



lbyo-»i 



Gurdaspur District ] xix 

Table No. XXVII, showing- PEICE of LABOUR- 


l 

- 

2 

1 


3 


' i8 

I 


6 

i 

) ' 

1*. 

8 

9 

111 1 11 

DON'K F Y-, PER 
fci^RF PF R n 1 V. 

12 

13 


W’aG! 

« 0? 

,ABOrR PEH DAT. 


ClBi3 PEB D\ 


PER D iT. 

Bo 1 T 8 

PKB Lit. 






X 

V 

' A 

i c 


y 

'zC 



i 

■i 


i 


■X: 

O 

U 



X 

. 1 

1 ! i 

tc ! 5 


R.- 

. a. 

!'■ 

R- 

a. 

P. 

■ 

R^.a.p. 


R.-. . 1 . 

L 

p.'Rs. a. 

V- 

R-.u.i.. 

n< 

a.p. 

IN. a. ]) IN, . 1 , p 

:N a. 


.N. a.p. 

.. 

0 

(3 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

0 3 0 0 2 

f 

1 

12 0 


0 s 

0 


J 12 ll 

0 

' 0 per 

















Ion ni 

toil- 








. 









lurj".’ 



1873-74 ... 

0 

♦i 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 3 n' 0 j 


3 0 

0 12 

0 

0 .8 0 

0 

4 0 

3 12 ll 


ll 

0 

la78-79 

0 

8 

II 

0 

4 

0 

0 3 0 0 2 

, 

1 8 

o' 0 12 

0 

0 s 0 

0 

4 0 

3 12 0 2 1 ( 


[■> 

d 

1‘'70-8() ... 

0 

8 

<1 

0 

4 

0 

0 3 0 0 2 


1 8 

0 0 12 

0 

0 8 0 

0 

4 0 

3 12 0 2 4 0 

2 

l‘ 

0 

1^80-81 ... 

0 

8 

1) 

0 

4 

0 

0 3 0 0 2 


1 8 

o' 0 12 

'• 

0 h 0 

0 

4 0 

3 12 II 2 4 1 

2 

0 

0 

1 881-82 

0 

8 

0 

II 

1 

„ 

0 .$ <*| 0 2 

( 

1 0 

0 ! 0 12 

0 

0 8 0 

0 

4 0 

3 J2 II 2 4 (1 

2 

0 

0 

1882-83 

0 

S 

0 

0 

1 

(1 

0 3 «►' 0 2 


1 -v 

0 0 12 

0 

0 5 0 

0 

4 0 

3 12 0 2 4 0 

0 

ll 

0 

188’3-Sl . 

0 

< 

1)' 

0 

«) 

0 

(1 .1 i| II 2 

1 ; 

1 8 

0, 0 


0 8 0 

0 

1 , u 

3 12 n 2 9 0 

2 0 

d 

1 0 0 

1881-85 ... 

0 

s 

(1 

1) 

'i 

II 

0 3 . 3 ' 0 2 


-> 0 

01 0 

0 

0 8 0 

0 

0 0 

3 12 0 2 8 0 

2 0 

1 1 

1 0 0 

1 •'85-8f> 

c 

8 

0 

0 

h 


0 3 3 0 J 


2 0 

0 1 0 

0 

0 8 0 

0 

0 0 

3 12 0 > s I. 

2 1 > 

r 

1 Oil 

]83S.*<7 ... 

0 

s 

ll 

I 

0 

H 

o 

II 3 8 0 2 


2 0 

0 1 0 


0 s „ 

0 

« 0 

3 12 0 2 '7 0 

2 0 

d 

1 0 0 

1887-^3 

1) 

8 

(1 

o 

<> 

II 

0 3 10 2 


- " 

0 0 

0 

0 b 0 

0 

U 0 

3 12 0 2 ft (, 

2 II 

(I 

I 0 0 


1) 

8 

(1 

(1 


<1 

0 > 1 , M 2 


<1 1 1 

i> 0 lo 

l» 

0 4 3 

0 

J u 

2 8 1) 


















1 


! X,. 

fr 

m1 IMO S 

N8(t.<»0 

1) 

N 

1) 

II 

.5 

(1 

0 A 0 0 2 

0 

ll r 

I' yif. 


0 J .3 

(.» 

3 0 

2 8 0 

8tl,I ) 


^ ho’i. 








1 



' 





j 

V I’d' 


'li. 

JsOo.'U 

0 

1) 

ll 

II 

f. 

" 

II 1 0 0 .3 

1 

0 

0 

j 0 s 

" 

0 0 ]<i 

0 


3 ,2 II , I 

1 




Table No 

XXVIII, 

showing REVENUE COLLECTED 




* 


■ 













— 1 — 

— 

— 

— — - 








' " ! 



1 

' 

* 


ri 

! 



9 









•l.lt- 
















rixo-i ’‘7 

1 I OO" 

•cl- 



b .C.,1 



ni-:. 1 

- ' S,,( 

•no- 

r- 

■al col- 









in 

’ll ' 






1 



•i-i-ms. 








\ 


1-- 





|MU!- 

. 1*111'.=;. 




l‘'82.sl 







11- 

lO.'rOJi**. 

K 

1- 

M.O 

IN. 

r>jn* 1 


IN 

l.os.iTJ 


l:-. IN. 

N.-Mt I'M-,: 1,. 

r7i,i 


IN. 

8i.,27i 

1^8{-s[ . 







10.02, tv. 

i.‘ 

.n». 

■..OfH) 


1 .o-,*' . 1 . 


<,71 

^ N,70,i 1, 

* 7i: 


2 ^,000 

l-'8l-8") 







ll.P'.sOl 

-V. 


.*> iHh< 


l.lO.s-,1 


'.T.n 

7 17.171 1, 

l,-V, 


''is79ti 

1 







ll,10.7i8 

1’ 

,i»‘0 



1.1^*, •■‘8 


Jt/'M 17 , :m 1 

-,21,1 


.02,010 

! 8t,-'^7 







1 1 

1' 




KM.I-m: 


27,1.5 1 17,1'»; 1. 


]- 

. 04,243 

1''87-8S 







] 1. {l.I N 


,227 

"».OlH> 


i2.->:o 


, i!,,‘ik> 1.' 

u,. 

■ 

,'’i,ifi2 

' '"'8---0 







M.Ot.Ji.) 

1- 

! 



1,11. "’.•7 


•u,or 

jI r., 1 ' 1'1 1 ,- 

^o77 


* 1,1.32 








•Ii.l8;t2-> 1 


..;i2 ' 

* {,S III 


1,17,;*, 1 


il,v 


7.77 I 

u 

.7.7.013 

N'.Cl-ill 







1I,80,2'.5» J 

,2 i 

1 IM< 1 

3,8|W> 


1,70, ll’l 


,7 {,.7t!-' 2’',ol7 1 

i,-rii 

17,Jl,9fi9 


* D (lu'3 1 ) reducu »u ot Chituba tnb’ito for price of cxocasioa of i3»k!li Ca' r -nment. 
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No. XXIX, showin g REVENUE derived from LAND. 


J.UCTUAm-G liLxtNUF. 


8 ! I 10 j 11 j 12 I 1.3 

C ELL ^XFOU .S ReVFXUE. 

' I ^ 

dues'' 5 x 1 5 


i - ^ 

• a c ' > i 


lytij 


IbsJ 


l>ibl 


lha.'j 


le&o 


16S7 


IssS 


It-VJ 



T 1 -. 11 

1,3'n 

Sill 

l, 51 i; . 

l,OU 


I To. 
2,100' 

2,7()'5 


Tabk No. XXX, ^bowing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


1" 11 12 ,1 13 


T0J\r, \BF, A.ND BK\KX|.-I. 


Di.'' 1«ILV riOif OF AUEi AND 

•T viii 


Cnr<lasj,nr 

Eatala 


Patbariki.: 

2 ! 1 ( 

ShakariarU 

3." !J 

Total 


Tah -11 , 

1 

; i 

1 ro, !, 
1 /., 
f 



GurdaPp'ir 

.\ru - 

Batiila 1 

S,7 

Fatli.iii) .1 , 1 

l.'T" 

Sbak.au nIi i 

},'T7 

T„,a ; 

27,1 '1 


■I' /'iH / tvfl'j I 
/ ’f.'tll/, ^ 


AciC'. hS. A('U‘. Kv. \(.y 

i7,(,s,> 11^0,7 ‘ 

h.on.j ir.Hi'.. ii.-ir. 

2, M(r 3,2/1 J.2^'' .’V'l", I, 

■L‘;2 3.2'''. 


7> t j 1 ^>1 I>i iyefnetuif'/ 

1 coiaht loui-. 


' ! I i ! s 
^ — • — “ 


i 

s’ ■ 
< 

5 

Aor,-. 1 li, Aoic-. 

IN. 

ActO'., ' 

E.... 

H,.7.Tj p, 

■Ti 


18,804 

3'*,.'0i' t«\72;' 2 


ir.i2i 

22,702 


3, all 

o,oon' 

3,f^71 

M'io! 19,3"' 1,7,1 

2,35o' 

3 ill 

■Air 

■?01 ',2S,Lli c 

... ' ! ) 


3a,S.53! 

J 

KJ.U2 1 


'' I *0 1 17 ■ ^ I , '|~ ; ~~ 

■ . ' — [ 2 , 2 t I 2 ) I 23 I 27 2 ^ 

n '.Riot i.o.v or VJ V VND .'r// ./ ~j 

* ; ••LlIBrE 01- HOLDERS. 

' ' ■ ■■■ s . ^ ^ ~ i ~ _ [r ; . 


I, 

1 '',:"! M'.l n ' 


I1-. A..,. l;,. 


I-''"' ‘.''"i’ 1 111 J, , 




*■" m! »; .. 

■'■‘I 11 .. • 1.031 

211 li . r.'-o 

"- j 2.342 

- ' I l.-'ll l.--)'), 2,.M12 1S4, . I i; in 


lu A,.uu:,l ]!.,iei.iie Hetuu. iXV for 1891. 



Gurdaspur District ] 

Table No. XXXA, showing TOTAL ASSIGNMENTS as ascertained at the 
close of SETTLEMENT 1891-82. 


1 

1 0 

1 

i 

4 

5 


C 10 .SS. 

iXnmber of Total 

1 assignees. area. 

Total 

1 raveutic. 

Rem.ikks 



Acivs. 

: Rs. 



In pirpetnity frpe of conditions . 

SL> 

a.-tu:5 

' 5,3JiO 

1 



In perpetuity snliject to conditioii 

=. 1 , 10:5 

22,748 

i 53 .S 00 

j 



For life or lives 

1.810 

22,781 

i 

1 37.S40 



During pleosnie of Government 

For lerm of Settlement 

2,507 

.. ' 5:Ui 

7,' '57 

1.4U 

^ Ks. 15.300 zailflari innina. 
40,202 - R 5 I1,S29 Jiarpunehi inams. 

(.R**. J3.U07 other assign* 

merits. 

2,310 

Total 

o.ias 

57 , - 50:5 

l.:50,737 ! 

1 



Table No. XXXI, 

showing 

BALANCES and REMISSIONS. 

1 


2 

• > 

♦ > 

4 

5 



B vt t\( 

urvr.vii 

■? (.J- LWf' 

IN KtT( I'S. 

*T ^ A 


Vt ills. 


rixrd 

lu’Venne 

Klnornarinir 
! and nn>ce!' 
ianeun^ 
revenue 

~ n * 

Takii vi 
a<lvancO'?. 

ISSi-K"! 



c. 

I7tl 

IN. 

l.iO'l 

1,000 

Ri 

1,700 

ISSll-Sl 

.. 

*’ *.”’1 

I 

1 

210 

1,775 

issi-s.-, 



1 

1 (.2S 

1,:505 

1 , 100 



1 ..V i:! 

1 .27s 

771 

100 

lssi;.S7 


21 1 

' 1.777 


500 

1SH7-,S.S 


522 

1,121 

! U7 

1 , 1 50 

ISSM-SP 


(;7"> 


1 . 2:51 

1.1 too 

isso-riii 


1 1 

1117 

.srt 

2,290 





2.301 1 

284 

2,010 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES for 25 years 

ending RABI 1691. 


GurcUspur, 


Batala 


Acres. , Acres. 
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TABLE No. XXXIIA 

SHOWIXG SALE-S AXl) MORTGAGES FOR i>.3 YEARS EXJMNG 
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RABI 1891. 
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[Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No- XXXIIA, showing TOTAL SALES 
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aud tbote in columns 35 and 38 show the percentage of total area transferred. 
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Table No. XXXIV A, showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS for the years 

1886-87 to 1880-91- 
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Table No- XXXV. showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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Note. — Fignres taken from appendices to the printed District Fund Report and from Treasury Accounts. 



Table No. XXXVII, showing BOARD and AIDED SCHOOLS 
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Table No. XXXVIII, showing the 
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WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 
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Table_No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUEj/ITIGATION.^ 
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Table No. XLIV, eliowing- BIETHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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